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LETTER, &c. 


MY LORD, 
COULD hardly flatter myfelf with the hope, 
that fo very early in the feafon I fhould have 
to acknowledge obligations to the duke of Bed- 
ford and to the earl of Lauderdale. Thefe noble 
perfons have loft no time in conferring upon me, 
that fort of honour, which it is alone within their 
competence, and which it is certainly moft con- 
cenial to their nature and their manners to be- 
ftow. | 
To be ill fpoken of, in whatever language they — 
fpeak, by the zealots of the new fect in philofo- 
phy and politicks, of which thefe noble perfons 
think fo charitably, and of which others think fo 
juftly, to me, is no matter of uneafincfs or fur- 
prife. To have incurred the difpleafure of the 
duke of Orleans or the duke of Bedford, to fall 
under the cenfure of citizen Briffot or of his friend 
the earl of Lauderdale, I ought to confider as 
proofs, not the leaft fatisfatory, that I have pro- 
duced fome part of the effect I propofed by my 
cndeavours. I have laboured hard to earn, what 
: B2 the 
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the noble Lords are generous enough to pay. Per- 
{onal offence I have given them none. ‘The part 
they take againft me is from zeal tothe caufe. It 
is well! It is perfectly well! I have to do homage 
to their juflice. I have to thank the Bedfords and 
the Lauderdales for having fo faithfully and fo 
fully acquitted towards me whatever arrear of debt 
was left undifcharged by the Prieftleys and the 
Paines. | 
Some, perhaps, may think them executors in 
their own wrong: I at leaft have nothing to com- 
plain of. They have gone beyond the demands 
of juftice. They have been (a little perhaps be- 
yond their intention) favoyrable to me. They 
have been the means of bringing out, by their in- 
vectives, the handfome things which lord Gren- 
ville has had the goodnefs and condefcenfion to fay 
in my behalf. Retired as I am from the world, 
and from all its affairs and all its pleafures, I con- 
fefs it does kindle, in my nearly extinguifhed feel- 
ings, avery vivid fatisfaction to be fo attacked and 
fo commended. It is foothing to my wounded 
mind, to be commended by an able, vigorous, and 
well informed ftatefman, and at the very moment 
when he ftands forth with a manlinefs and refolu- 
tion, worthy of himfelf and of his caufe, for the 
prefervation of the perfon and government of our 
fovereign, and therein for the fecurity of the laws, 
the libertics, the morals, and the lives of his 
| people. 
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people. To be in any fair way connected with fuch 
things, is indeed a diftin@ion. No philofophy can 
make me above it: no melancholy can deprefs me 
fo low, as to make me wholly infenfible to fuch an. 
honour. 

Why will théy not let me remain in obfcurity 
and inaction? Are they apprehenfive, that if an 
atom of me remains, the fect has fomething to - 
fear? Muft I be annihilated, left, like old ohn 
Zifca’s, my fkin might be made into a drum, to 
animate Europe to etérnal battle, againft a tyranny 
that threatens to overwhelm all Europe, and all 
the human race ? 

My lord, it is a fubject of awful meditation. 
Before this of France, the annals of alt time have 
not furnifhed an inftance of a complete revolution. 
That revolution feems to have extended. even to 
the conititution of the mind of man. It has this 
of wonderful in it, that it refembles what lord 
Verulam fays of the operations of nature: It was 
perfec, not only in its elements and principles, 
but in all its members and its organs from the very 
beginning. . The moral fcheme of France furnifhes 
the only pattern ever known, which they who 
admire will in/tantly refemble. It is indeed an in- 
exhauftible repertory of one kind of examples. In. 
my wretched condition, though hardly to be clafled 
with the living, I am not fafe from them. They 


have tygers to fall upon animated ftrength. They 
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have hyenas to prey upon carcaffes. The national 
menagerie is collected by the firft phyfiologifts of 
the time; and it is defective in no defcription of 
favage nature. They purfue, even fuch as me, 
into the obfcureft retreats, and haul them before 
their revolutionary tribunals.. Neither fex, nor 
age—nor the fanctuary of the tomb, is facred ta 
them. They have fo determined a hatred to all 
_ privileged orders, that they deny even to the de- 
parted, the fad immunities of the grave. . They 
are not wholly without an object. Their turpi- 
tude purveys to their malice; and they unplumb 
the dead for bullets to affaffinate the living. If all 
revolutionifts were not proof againft all caution, 
I fhould recommend it to their confideration, that 
‘no perfons were ever known in hiftory, either fa- 
cred or profane, to vex the fepulchre, and by their 
forceries, to call up the prophetick dead, with 
any other event, than the prediction of their own 
difaftrous fate-—‘‘ Leave me, oh leave me to re- 
- pole |” 

' In one thing I can excufe the dake of Bedford 
- for his attack upon me and my mortuary penfion. 

. He cannot readily comprehend the tranfaction he 
condemns. What I have obtained was the fruit 
of no bargain; the production of no intrigue; the 
refult of no compromife; the effect of no folicita- 
tion. The firft fuggeltion of 1t never came from. 
me, meui itely or immediately, to his majefty or 
| : any 
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any of his minifters. It was long known that the 
inftant my engagements would permit it, and be- 
fore the heavieft of all calamities had for ever con- 
demned me to obfcurity and forrow, I had re- 
folved on a total retreat. {[ had executed that de- 

fign. Iwas entirely out of the way of ferving or 
of hurting any ftatefman, or any party, when the 
minifters fo generoufly and fo nobly carried into 
effect the {pontaneous bounty of the crown. Both 
defcriptions have acted as became them. When 
I could no longer ferve them, the minifters have 
confidered my fituation. When I could no longer 
hurt them, the revolutionifts have trampled on my 
infirmity. My gratitude, I truft, is equal to the 
manner in which the benefit was conferred. _ It 
came to me indeed, at a time of life, and in a ftate 
of mind and body, in which no circumftance of 
fortune could afford me any real pleafure. But 
this was no fault in the royal donor, or in his 
minifters, who were pleafed, in acknowledging the 
merits of an invalid fervant of the publick, to af- 
fuage the forrows of a defolate old man. 

It would ill become me to boaft of any thing. It 
would as ill become me, thus called upon, to de- 
preciate the value of a long life, fpent with unex- 
ampled toil in the fervice of my country. Since 
the total body of my fervices, on account of the 
induftry which was fhewn in them, and the fair- 
nefs of my intentions, have obtained the accept- 
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ance of my fovercign, it would be abfurd in me - 


to range myfelf on the fide of the duke of Bedford 


' and the correfponding fociety, or, as far as in me- 


lies, to permit a difpute on the rate at which the 
authority appointed by ovr conftitution to eftimate 
fuch things, has been pleafed to fet them. 

Loofe libels ought to be pafled by in filence and 
contempt. By me they have been fo always. I 
knew that as long as I remained in publick, I 
fhould live down the catumnies of malice, and the 
judgments of ignorance. If I happened to be now 
and then in the wrong, as who is not, like all 
ether men, I muft bear the confequence of my 
faults and my miftakes. The libels of the prefent 
day, are juft of the fame ftuff as the libels of the 
paft. But they derive an importance from the 
rank of the perfons they come from, and the gra- 
wity of the place where they were uttered. In 
fome way or other I ought to take fome notice of 
them. ‘To affert myfelf thus traduced is not va- 
nity or arrogance. It is a demand of juctice; it 
is a demonftration of gratitude. If I am unwor- 
thy, the minifters are worfe than prodigal. On 
that hypothefis, I perfectly agree with the duke of 
Bedford. 

For whatever I have been (I am now no more) 
I put myfelf on my country. I ought to be allowed 
. a reafonable freedom, becaufe I ftand upon my de- 
liverance; and no culprit ought to plead in irons. 
= Even 
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Even in the utmoft latitude of defenfive liberty, I. | 
wifh to preferve all poffible decorum. Whatever 
it may be in the eyes of thefe noble perfons them- 
felves, to me, their fituation calls for the moft 
profound refpe@. If ¥ fhould happen to trefpafs 
a little, which I truft I fhall not, let it always be 
fuppofed, that a confufion of characters may pro- 
duce miftakes ; that in the mafquerades of the 
grand carnival of our age, whimfical adventures 
happen ; odd things are faid and pafs off. If I 
fhould fail a-fingle point in the high refpect I owe 
to thofe illuftrious perfons, I cannot be: fuppofed 
to mean the duke of Bedford and the earl of 
Lauderdale of the houfe of peers, but the duke of 
Bedford and the earl of Lauderdale of palace-yard; 
—The dukes and earls of Brentford. There they 
are on the pavement ; there they feem to come 
nearer to my humble level; and, virtually at leaft, 
to have waved their high privilege. 

Making this proteftation, I refufe all revolu- 
tionary tribunals, where men have been: put to 
death for no other reafon, than that they had ob- 
tained favours from the crown. I claim, not the 
letter, but the fpirit of the old Englifh law, that 
is, to be tried by my peers. I decline his grace’s 
juri{diction as a judge. I challenge the duke of 
Bedford as a juror to pafs upon the value of my 
fervices. Whatever his natural parts may be, I 
cannot recognife in his few and idle years, the 

| competence 
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competence to judge of my long and laborious life. 
If I can help it, he fhall not be on the inqueft of 
my quantum meruit. Poor rich man! He can hardly 
kriow any thing of publick induftry in its exer- 
tions, or can eitimate its compenfations when its 
work is done. I have no, doubt of hig grace’s 
readinefs in all the calculations of vulgar arith- 
metick ; but I fhrewdly fufpect, that he is little 
ftudied in the theory of moral proportions; and 
has never learned the rule of three in the arithme- 
tick of policy and ftate. 


His grace thinks I have obtained too eatich 


J anfwer, that my exertions, whatever they have 
been, were fuch as no hopes of pecuniary reward 
could poffibly excite; and no pecuniary compen- 
fation can poflibly rewardthem. Between money 
and fuch fervices, if done by abler men than I am, 
there isno common principle of comparifon: they 
are quantities incommenfurable. Money is made 
for the comfort and convenicnce of animal life. 


It cannot be a reward for what, mere animal life 
mult indced fuftain, but never can infpire. With 


fubmiffion to his grace, I have not had more than 
fuflicient. As to any noble ufe, I traft I know 
how to employ, as well as he, a much greater for- 
tune than he poflefles. In a more confined appli- 
cation, I certainly fland in need of every kind of 
relicf and eafement much more than he does. 
When | fay [have not received more than I de- 
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ferve, is this the language I hold to majefty? No! 
Far, very far, from it! Before that prefence, { 
claim no merit at all. Every thing towards me 
is fayour, and bounty. One ftyle to a gracious © 
benefactor; another to a proud and infulting foe. 
His grace is pleafed to aggravate my guilt, by 
charging my acceptance of his majelty’s grant as 
a departure from my idcas, and the fpirit of my 
conduc with regard to economy. If it be, my 
ideas of ceconomy were falfe andill founded. But 
they are the duke of Bedford’s ideas of ceconomy 
I have contradi@ed, and not my own. If he 
means to allude to certaia bills brought in by me 
on a meflage from the throne in 1782, I tell him, 
that there is nothing in my conduct that can con- 
tradict either the letter or the fpirit of thofe ads. 
Does he mean the pay-oflice act? 1 take it for 
granted he doesnot. ‘The actto which he alludes 
1s, 1 fuppofe, the eftablifhment act. I greatly doubt 
whether his grace has ever read the one or tlre 
other. ‘the firlt of thefe fyftems colt me, with 
every aflifiance which my then ftuation gave me, 
pains incredible. I found an opinion common 
through all the offices, and general in the publick 
at large, that it would prove impoflible to reforra 
and methodize the office of paymatter general. 
I undertook it, however; and I cee in my 
undertaking. Whether the imiitary fervice, or . 
whether the general osconomy of our finances have 
profited 
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profited by that act, I leave to thefe who are ac- 
quainted with the army, and with the treafury, to 
judge. 

An opinion full as saad prevailed alfo at the 
fame time, that nothing could be done for the re-- 
gulation of the civil-lift eftablifhment. The very 
attempt to introduce method into it, and any It 
mitations to its fervices, was held abfurd. I had 
not feen the man, who fo much as fuggefted one 
ceconomical principle, or an ceconomical expedient, 
upon that fubject. Nothing but coarfe amputa- 
tion, or coarfer taxation, were then talked of, 
both of them without defign, combination, or the 
leaft fhadow of principle. Blind and headlong 
zeal, or factious fury, were the whole contribution 
brought by the moft noify on that occafion, to- 

-wards the fatisfaction of the publick, or the relief 
of the crown. 

Let me tell my youthful cenfor, that the niece 

fities of that time required fomething very dif- 
_ ferent from what others then fuggefted, or what 
his grace now conceives. Let me inform him, 
that it was one of the moft critical speeeeee our 
annals. 

Aftronomers have fuppofed, that if a certain 
comet, whofe path interfected the ecliptick, had 
-met the earth in fome (I forget what) fign, it 
would have whirled us along with it, in its eccen- ° 
trick courfe, into God knows what regions of heat 

and 
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and cold. Had the portentous comet of the rights 
of man, (which “ from its horrid hair fhakes 
“ peftilence, and war,” and “ with fear uf change 
“ perplexes monarchs”) had that comet crofled 
upon us in that internal {tate of England, nothing 
human could have prevented our being irrefiftibly 
hurried, out of the highway of heaven, into all 
the vices, crimes, horrours and miferies of the 
French revolution. 

Happily, France was not then sacobinifed. Her 
hoftility was at a good diftance. We had a limb 
cut off; but we preferved the body: We loft our 
colonies; but we kept our conftitution. There 
was, indeed, much.intcftine heat; there was a 
dreadful fermentation. Wild and favage infur- 
rection quitted the woods, and prowled about our 
ftreets in the name of reform. Such was the dif- 
temper of the publick mind, that there was no 
madman, in his maddeft ideas, and maddeft pro- 
jects, who might not count upon numbers to {up- 
port his principles and execute his defigns. 

_ Many of the changes, by a great mifnomer 
called parliamentary reforms, went, not in the in- 
tention of all the profeflors and fupporters of them, 
undoubtedly, but went in their certain, and, in 

my opinion, not very remote effeét, home to the | 
utter deftruction of the conftitution of this king- 
dom. Had they taken place, not France, but 
England, would have had the honour of leading 
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wp the death-dance of democratick revolution. 
Other projects, exactly coincident in time with — 
thofe, truck at the very exiftence of the kingdom 
under any conftitution. ‘There are whoremember 
the blind fury of fome, and the lamentable help- 
keffnefs of others; here, a torpid confufion, from 
a panick fear of the danger; there, the fame in- 
action from a ftupid infenfibility to it; here, well- 
wifhers.to the mifchief; there, mdrffcrent lookers- 
on. At the fame timc, a fort of national conven- 
tion, dubious in its nature, and perilous in its ex- 
ampic, nofed parlrament im the very feat of its 
authority ; fat witha fort of fuperintendance over 
it; and little Iefs than dictatcd to it, not only laws, 
but the very form and cflence of leviflature it- 
felf. In Ircland things ran in a ftilt more eccen- 
trick courfe. Government was unnerved, eon- 
founded, and in a manner fufpended. Its equi- 
poife was totally gone. I do not mean to fpeak © 
difrefpectfully of lord North. He was a man of 
admirable parts;. of gcneral knowledge; of a ver- 
fatile underftanding fitted for every fort of bufi- 
nefs ; of infinite wit and pleafantry ; ef a delight- 
faltemper ; and with a mind moft perfectly dif- 
interefted. But it would be only to degrade my- 
felf by @ weak adulation, and not to honour the 
memory of a great man, to deny that he wanted 
fomething of the vigilance and fpirit of command, 
that the time required. Indccd, a darknefs, next 

ta 
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to the fog of this awful day, loured over the | 
whole region. For a little time the helm appeared 
abandoned— 


Ipfe diem noctemque negat difcernere calo 
Nec meminiffe vie media Palinurus in undé. 


At that time I was conne¢ted with men of high 
place in the community. ‘They loved liberty as 
much as the duke of Bedford can do; and they 
underftood it at leaft as well. Perhaps their poli- 
ticks, as ufual took a tinéture from their charac- 
ter, and they cultivated what they loved. Theli- 
berty they purfued was a liberty infeparable from 
order, from virtue, from morals, and from reli- 
gion, and was neither hypocritically nor fanatically 
followed. They did not wifh, that liberty, in it- 
felf, one of the firft of bleffings, fhould in its per- 
verfion become the greateft curfe which could fall 
upon mankind. To preferve the conftitution en- 
tire, and practically equal to all the great ends of 
its formation, not in one fingle part, but in all its 
parts, was to them the firft object. Popularity and 
power they regarded alike. Thefe were with 
them only different means of obtaining that ob- 
ject; and had no preference over each other in 
their minds, but as one or the other might afford 
a furer or alefs certain profpect of arriving at that 
end, It is fome confolation to me in the cheerless 

gloom, 
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gloom, which darkens the evening of my life, that 
with them I commenced my political cateer, and 
never for a moment, in reality,nor in appearance, 
for any Jength of time, was feparated from their 
good wifhes and good opinion. = 

By what accident it matters not, nor upon what 
defert, but juft then, and in the midft of that hunt 
_ of obloquy, which ever has purfued me with a full 
cry through life, I had obtained a very confiderable 
degree of publick confidence. .1 know well enough 
how equivocal a teft this kind of popular opinion 
-forms of the merit that obtained it. I am no 
ftranger to the infecurity of its tenure. Ido not 
boaft of it. It is mentioned, to fhew, not how 
highly I prize the thing, but my right to value the 
ufe I made of it. I endeavoured to turn that 
fhort-lived advantage to myfelf into a permanent 
benefit to my country. Far amI from detracting 
from the merit of fome gentlemen, out of office - 
or In it, on that occafion. No!—lItis not my way 
- to refufe a full and heaped meafure of juftice to 
the aids that I receive. I have, through life, been 
willing to give every thing to others; and to re- 
ferve nothing for myfelf, but the inward conf{ci- 
ence, that I had omitted no pains, to difcover, to 
animate, to difcipline, to direét the abilities of the 
country for its fervice, and to place them in the 
beft light to improve their age, or to adorn it. 
This confcience I have. I haye never fupprefled 
any 
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courfe, by any jealoufy, or by any policy. I was 
always ready, tv the height of my means (and 
they were always infinitely below my defires) to 
forward thofe abilities which overpowered my 
own. He is an ill-furnifhed undertaker, who has 
no machinery but his own hands to work with. 
Poor in my own faculties, I ever thought myfelf 
tich in theirs. In that period of difficulty and 
danger, more efpecially, I confulted, and fincerely 
co-operated with men of all parties, who feemed 
difpofed to the fame ends, or to any main part of 
them. Nothing, to prevent diforder, was otnitted: 
when it appeared, nothing to fubdue it was left 
tncounfelled, nor unexecuted, as far as I could 
prevail. At the time I fpeak of, and having a 
momentary lead, fo aided and fo encouraged, and 
as a feeble inftrument in 4 mighty hand—I do not 
fay, I faved my country; Iam fure I did my 
country important fervice. There were few, in- 
deed, that did not at that time acknowledge it, 
and that time was thiiteen yearsago. It was but 
one voice, that no man in the kingdom better de. 
ferved an honourable provifion fhould be made for 
him. | 

So much for my general conduct ions the 
whole of the portentous crifis from 1780 to 1784, 
and the general fenfe then entertaitied of that con- 
du by my country. But. my character, asa 

Vou. VIIL GC reformer, 
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reformer, in the particular inftances which the duke 
of Bedford refers to, is fo connected in principle 
with my opinions on the hideous changes, which 
have fince barbarized France,and-{preading thence, 
threaten the political and moral order of the 
whole world, that it feems to demand fomething 
of a more detailed difcuffion. 

My ceconomical reforms were not, as his grace 
may think, the fuppreffion of a paltry penfion or 
employment, more or lefs. Q&conomy in my 
plans was, as it ought to be, fecondary, fubordi- 
nate, inftrumental. [acted on ftate principles. I 
found a great diftemper in the commonwealth; 
and, according to the nature of the evil and of 
the object, I treated it. The malady was deep; 
it was complicated, in the caufes and in the fymp- 
toms. Throughout it was full of contra-indicants. 
On one hand government, daily growing more 
invidious from an apparent increafe of the means 
of ftrength, was every day growing more con- 
temptible by real weaknefs. Nor was this dif- 
folution confined to government commonly fo 
called. It extended to parliament; which was 
lofing not a little in its dignity and eftimation, by 
an opinion of its not acting on worthy motives. 
On the other hand, the defires of the people, 
(partly natural and partly infufcd into them by > 
art) appeared in fo wild and inconfiderate a man- 


ner, with regard to the ceconomical obje@ (for 
I fet 
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J fet afide for a moment the dreadful tampering 
with the body of the conftitution itfelf) that if 
their petitions had literally beén complied with, 
the ftate would have been convulfed; and a gate ~ 
would have been opened, through which all pro- 
perty might be facked and ravaged. Nothing 
could have faved the publick from the mifchiefs 
of the falfe reform but its abfurdity; which would 
foon have brought itfelf, and with it all real re- - 
form, into difcredit. This would have left a ran- 
kling wound in the hearts of the people, who would 
know they had failed in the accomplifhment of 
their wifhes, but who, like the reft of mankind in 
all ages, would impute the blame to any thing 
rather than to their own proceedings. But there 
were then perfons in the world, who nourifhed 
complaint; and would have been thoroughly dif- 
appointed if the people were ever fatisfied. I was 
not of that humour. I wifhed that they /bould be 
fatisfied. It was my aim to give to the people the 
fubftance of what I knew they defired, and what 
I thought was right whether they defired it or not, 
before it had been modified for them into fenfeless 
petitions. I knew that there is a manifeft marked 
diftinction, which ill men, with ill defigns, or weak 
men incapable of any defign, will conftantly be 
confounding, that is, a marked diftinétion between 
change and reformation. The former alters the 
fubftance of the objects themfelves; and gets rid . 
C2 | of 
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of all their effential good, as well as of all the 
accidental evil annexed to them. Change is no- 
velty; and whether it is to operate any one of 
the effects of reformation at all, or whether it 
may not contradict the very principle upon which 
teformation is defired, cannot be certainly known 
before hand. Reform is, not a change in the fub- 
ftance, or in the primary modification of the ob- 
ject, but a direct application of a remedy to the 
grievance complained of. So far as that is re- 
moved, allis fure. It Rops there; and if it fails, 
the fubftance which underwent the operation, at 
the very worft, is but where it was. 

All this, in effect, I think, but am not fure, I 
have faid elfewhere. It cannot at this time be too 
often repeated; line upon line; precept upon pre- 
cept; until it comes into the currency of a pro- 
verb, to innovate is not to reform. ‘The French re- 
volutionifts complained of every thing; they re- 
fufed to reform any thing; and they left nothing, 
no, nothing at alt unchanged. The consequences 
are dcfore us,—not in remote hiftory; not in fu- 
ture prognoftication: they are about us; they are 
upon us. They fhake the publick fecurity; they . 
menace private enjoyment. “hey dwarf the 
growth of the young; thcy break the quiet of 
the old. If we travel, they ftop our way. They 
infeft us in town; they purfue us to the country, 
Our bufinefs is interrupted; our rcepofe is troubled; 
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our pleafures are faddened; our very ftudies are 
poifoned and perverted, andknowledge is rendered 
worfe than ignorance, by the enormous evils of 
this dreadful innovation. The revolution harpies 
of France, fprung from night and hell, or from 
that chaotick anarchy, which generates equivocally — 
«< all monftrous, all prodigious things,” cuckoo- 
like, adulteroufly lay their eggs, and brood. over, 
and hatch them in the neft of every neighbouring 
ftate. Thefe obf{cene harpies, who deck themfelves, 
in I know not what divine attributes, but who in 
reality are foul and ravenous birds ef prey (both 
mothers and daughters) flutter over our heads, 
and foufe down upon our tables, and leave nothing 
unrent, unsifled, unravaged, or unpolluted with 
the flime of their filthy offal.* _ 


* Triftius haud illis monftrum, nec fevior ulla 
Peftis, & ira Detim Stygiis fefe extulit undis. 
Virginei volucrum vultus; fediffima ventris 
Proluvies; unceque manus; & pallida femper 
Ora fame—— 


Elere the Poet breaks the line, becaufe he (and that He is Vir- 
gil) had not verfe or language to defcribe that monfter even as . 
he had conceived her. Had he lived to our time, he would 
have been more overpowered with the reality than he was with 
the imagination. Virgil only knew the horrour of the times 
before him. Had he lived to fee the revolutionifts and confti- 
tutionalifis of France, he would have had more horrid and dif- 
gufting features of his harpies to defcribe, and more frequent 
failures in the attempt to defcribe them, 
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If his grace can contemplate the refult of this 
complete innovation, or, as fome friends of his will 
call it, reform, in the whole body of its folidity and 
compound mafs, at which, as Hamlet fays, the face 
of heaven glows with horrour and indignation, and 
which, in truth, makes every reflecting mind, and 
every feeling heart, perfectly thought-fick, with- 
out a thorough abhorrence of every thing they fay, 
and every thing they do, I am amazed at the mor- 
bid ftrength, or the natural infirmity of his mind. 

It was then not my love, but my hatred to in- 
novation, that produced my plan of reform. With- 
out troubling myfelf with the exa¢tnefs of the los 
gical diagram, I confidered them as things fub- 
ftantially oppofite. It was to prevent that evil, 
that I propofed the meafures, which his grace is 
pleafed, and I am not forry he is pleafed, to recal 
to my recollection. I had (what I hope that noble 
duke will remember in all his operations) a ftate 
to preferve, as well as a ftate to reform. I hada 
people to gratify, but not to inflame, or to miflead. 
I do not claim half the credit for what I did, as for 
what I prevented from being done. In that fitu- 
_ ation of the publick mind, I did not undertake, as 
was then propofed, to new model the houfe of 
commons or the houfe of lords; or to change the 
authority under which any ofliccr of the crown 
acted, who was fuffered at all to exift. Crown, 
lords, cominons, judicial fvitem, fyftcm of admi- 
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niftration, exifted as they had exifted before; and 
in the mode and manner in which they had always 
exifted. My meafures were, what I then truly 
ftated them to the houfe to be,.in their intent, 
healing and mediatorial. A complaint was made 
of too much influence in the houfe of commons; 
I reduced it in both houfes; and I gave my rea 
fons article by article for every reduction, and 
fhewed why I thought it fafe for the fervice of the 
ftate. I heaved the lead every inch of way I made. 
A difpofition to expence was complained of; to 
that I oppofed, not mere retrenchment, but a fyf 
tem of ceconomy, which would make a random 
expence without plan or forefight, in future not 
eafily practicable. I proceeded upon principles of 
refearch to put me in poffeflion of my matter; on 
principles of method to regulate it ; and on prin- 
ciples in the human mind and in civil affairs to 
fecure and perpetuate the operation. I conceived 
nothing arbitrarily ; nor propofed any thing to be 
done by the will and pleafure of others, or my 
own; but by reafon, and by reafon only. I have 
ever abhorred, fince the firft dawn of my under- 
ftanding to this its obfcure twilight, all the opera- 
tions of opinion, fancy, inclination, and will, in the 
affairs of government, where only a fovereign rea- 
fon, paramount to all forms of legiflation and ad-. 
miniftration, fhould di¢tate. Government is made 
for the very purpofe of oppofing that reafon to 
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will and to caprice, in the reformers or in the res 
formed, in the governors or in the governed, in 
kings, in fenates, or in people. 

On a careful review, therefore, and analyfis of 
all the component parts of the civil lift, and on 
weighing them againft each other, in order ta 
make, as much as poflible, all of them a fubject of 
eftimate (the foundation and corner-ftone of all ree 
gular provident ceconomy) it appeared to me evi- 
dent, that this was impracticable, whilft that part, 
ealled the penfion lift, was totally difcretionary in | 
its amount. For this reafon, and for this only, I 
. propofed to reduce it, both in its grofs quantity, 
and in its larger individual proportions, to a cers 
tainty: left, if it were left without a genera/ limit, 
jt might eat up the civil lift fervice; if fuffered to be 
granted in portions too great for the fund, it 
might defeat its own end; and by unlimited allow. 
ances to fome, it might difable the crown in means 
of providing for others. The penfion lift was to be 
kept as a facred fund; but it could not be kept as 
a conftant open fund, fufficient for growing de- 
mands, if fome demands would wholly devour it. 
The tenour of the act will fhew that it regarded 
the civil lift only, the reduction of which to fome 
fort of eftimate was my great object. 

No other of the crown fugds did I meddle with, 
becaufe they had not the fame relations. This of 
the four and a half per cents does his grace imas 
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gine had efcaped me, or had efcaped all the men of 
bufinefs, who acted with me in thofe regulations? 
I knew that fuch a fund exifted, and that penfions 
had been always granted on it, before his grace was 
born. This fund was full in my eye. It was full 
in the eyes of thofe who worked with me. It was 
left on principle. On principle I did what was 
then done ; and on principle what was left undone 
was omitted. I did not dare to rob the nation of 
all funds to reward merit. If I preffed this point 
too clofe, I acted contrary to the avowed principles 
on which I went. Gentlemen are very fond of 
quoting me; but if any one thinks it worth his 
while to know the rules that guided me in my plan 
of reform, he will read my printed {peech on that 
fubject ; at leaft what is contained from page 330 
to page 241 in the fecond volume of the collection 
which a friend has given himfelf the trouble to 
make of my publications. Be this as it may, thefe 
two bills (though achieved with the greateft 1a 
bour, and management of every fort, both within 
and without the houfe) were only a part, and but 
a {mall part, of a very large fyftem, comprehending 
all the objects J ftated in opening my propofition, 
and indeed many more, which I juft hinted at in 
my fpeech to the electors of Briftol, when I was 
put out of that reprefentation. All thefe, in fome 
{tate or other of forwardnefs, I have long had by 
me, _ ~*~: 

But 
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But do I juftify his majefty’s grace on thefe 
grounds? I think them the leaft of my fervices! 
The time gave them an occafional value: What I 
have done in the way of political ceconomy was 
far from confined to this body of meafures. I did 
not come into parliament to con my leffon. Ihad 
earned my penfion before I fet my foot in St. Ste- 
phen’s chapel. I was prepared and difciplined to 
this political warfare. The firft feffion I fat in par- 
liament, I found it neccflary to analyze the whole 
commercial, financial, conititutional and forcign 
intercits of Great Britain and its empire. A great 
deal was then done; and more, far more would 
have been done, if more had been permitted by 
events. ‘hen in the vigour of my manhood, my 
conftitution funk under my labour. Had I then 
died, (and I feemed to myfelf very near death) I 
had then earned for thofe who belonged to me, 
‘more than the duke of Bedford’s ideas of fervice 
are of power to eftimate. But in truth, thefe fer. 
vices I am called to account for, are not thofe on 
which I value myfelf the moft. IfI were to call 
for a reward (which I have ncver done) it fhould 
be for thofe in which for fourteen years, without 
intermiffion, I fhewed the moft induftry, and had 
the leaft fuccefs; I mean in the affairs of India. 
‘They are thofe on which I value mylfelf the moft; 
moft for the importance; moft for the labour; 
moft for the judgment; moft for conftancy and 

perfeverance 
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perfeverance in the purfuit. Others may value 
them moft for the intention. In that, furely, they 
are not miftaken. 

Does his grace think, that they who advifed the 
crown to make my retreat eafy, confidered me 
only as an ceconomift? That, well underiftood, 
however, is a good deal. If I had not deemed it 
of fome value, I fhould not have made political 
ceconomy an object of my humble ftudies, from 
my very early youth to near the end of my fervice 
in parliament, even before (at leaft to any know- 
ledge of mine) it had employed the thoughts of 
f{peculative men in other parts of Europe. At that 
time it was {till in its infancy in England, where, 
in the laft century, it had its origin. Great and 
dearned men thought my ftudies were not wholly 
thrown away, and deigned to communicate with 
me now and then on fome particulars of their im- 
mortal works. Something of thefe ftudies may 
appear incidentally in fome of the earlieft things I 
publifhed. The houfe has been witnefs to their 
effect, and has profited of them more or lefs, for 
above eight and twenty years. 

To their eftimate I leave the matter. Iwas not, 
like his grace of Bedford, fwaddled, and rocked, 
and dandled into a legiflator; ‘* Nitor in adverfum’’ 
is the motto for a man like me. I pofleffed not 
one of the qualities, nor cultivated one of the arts, 


that recommend men to the favour and protection 
of 
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of the great. I was not made fora minion ora 
tool. As little did I follow the trade of winning; 
_ the hearts, by impofing on the underftandings, of 
‘the people. At every ftep of my progrefs in life 
(for in every ftep was I traverfed and oppofed), 
and at every turnprke I met, I was obliged to fhew 
my pafiport, and again and again to prove my fole 
title to the honour of being ufeful to my country, 
' by a proof that I was not wholly unacquainted with 
its laws, and the whole fy{tem of its interefts both 
-abroad and at home. Otherwife no rank, no to- 
eration even, for me. I had no arts, but manly 
arts. On them I have ftood, and, pleafe God, in 
fpite of the duke of Bedford and the earl of Lau- 
derdale, to the laft gafp will I {tand. 
Had his grace condefcended to inquire concern 
' §ng the perfon, whom he has not thought it below 
him to reproach, he might have found, that in the 
whole courfe of my life, I have never, on any pre- 
tence of ccconomy, or on any other pretence, fo 
much as in a fingle inftance, ftood between any 
‘man and his reward of fervice, or his encourage- 
ment in ufeful talent and purfuit, from the higheft 
of thofe fervices and purfuits to the loweft. On 
the contrary I have, on a hundred occafions, ex: 
erted myfelf with fingular zeal to forward evcry 
man’s even tolerable pretenfions. I have more 
than once had good-natured reprehenfions from 
my friends for carrying the matter to fomething 
bordering 
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bordering on abufe. This line of conduct, what- 
ever its merits might be, was partly owing to na- 
tural difpofition ; but 1 think full as much to rea~ 
fon and principle. I looked on the confideration 
of publick fervice, or publick ornament, to be reall 
and very juftice: andI ever held a f{canty and pe- 
nurious juftice to partake of the nature of a wrong. 
I held it to be, in its confequences, the worft ceco- 
nomy in the world. In faving money, I foon can 
count up all the good I do; but when by a cold 
penury, I blaft the abilities of a nation, and ftont 
the growth of its active energies, the ill] may do 
is beyond all calculation. Whether it be too much 
or too little, whatever I have done has been gene- 
ral and fyftematick. I have never entered into 
thofe trifling vexations and oppreffive details, that 
have been falfely, and moft ridiculoufly laid to my 

charge. | | 
Did I blame the penfions given to Mr. Barré and 
Mr. Dunning between the propofition and execu- 
tion of my plan? No! furely no! Thofe penfions 
were within my principles. Laffert it, thofe gentle« 
men deferved their penfions, their titles—all they 
had; and more had they had, I fhould havebeen but 
pleafed the more. They.were men of talents ; they 
were men of fervice. I put the profcilion of the 
law out of the gueftion in one ef them. It isa fer« 
vice that rewards itfelf. But their publich forvice, 
though, from their abilitics unqueftionably of more 
5 value 
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value than mine, in its quantity and in its duratiori 
was not to be mentioned with it. But I never 
could drive a hard bargain in my life, concerning 
any matter whatever; and leaft of all do I know 
how to haggle and huckfter with merit. Penfion 
for myfelf I obtained none; nor did I folicit any. 
Yet I was loaded with hatred for every thing that 
‘was withheld, and with obloquy for every thing 
_ that was given. I was thus left to fupport the 
grants of a name ever dear to me, and ever ve- 
nerable to the world, in favour of thofe, who were 
no friends of mine or of his, againft the rude at- 
tacks of thofe who were at that time friends to the 
grantees, and their own zealous partifans. I have 
never heard the earl of Lauderdale complain of 
thefe penfions. He finds nothing wrong till he 
comes to me. This is impartiality, in the true 
modern revolutionary ftyle. 

Whatever I did at that time, fo far as it eid 
order and ceconomy, is ftable and eternal; as all 
principles muft be. A particular order of things 
may be altered; order itfelf cannot lofe its value. 
As to other particulars, they are variable by time 
and by circumftances. Laws of regulation are not 
fundamental laws. |The publick exigencies are the 
mafters of all fuch laws. They rule the laws, and 
are not tobe ruled by them. They who exercife 
the legiflative powcr at the time mutt judge. 

It may be new to his grace, but I beg leave to tell 

him, 
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him, that mere parfimony is not ceconomy. It is 
feparable in theory from it; and in fact it may, 
or it may not, be a. part of ceconomy, according to 
circumftances. Expence, and great expence, may 
be an effential part in true ceconomy. If parfimony 
were to be confidered as one of the kinds of that 
virtue, there is however anothcr and an higher 
geconomy. CEconomy isa diftributive virtue, and - 
confifts not in faving, but in felection. Parfimony 
Tequires no providence, no fagacity, no powers of 
combination, no comparifon, no judgment. Mere 
inftind, and that not an inftinét of the nobleft kind, 
may produce this falfe ceconomy in perfection. 
The other ceconomy has larger views. It demands 
a difcriminating judgment, and a firm fagacious 
mind. It fhuts one door to impudent importu- 
nity, only to open another, and a wider, to unpre- 
fuming merit.- If none but meritorious fervice or 
real talent were to be rewarded, this nation has not 
wanted, and this nation will not want, the means 
of rewarding all the fervice it ever will receive, and 
encouraging all the merit it ever will produce. No 
{tate, fince the foundation of fociety, has been im- 
povecrifhed by that fpecies of profufion. Had the 
ceconomy of felection and proportion been at all 
times obferved, we fhould not now have had an 
overgrown duke of Bedford, to opprefs the induf- . 
try of humble men, and to limit by the ftandard 
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of his own conceptions, the juftice, the bounty, or, 
if he pleafes, the charity of the crown. 

His grace may think as meanly as he will of my 
deferts in the far greater part of my conduct in 
life. It is free for him to do fo. There will al- 
ways be fome difference of opinion in the value of 
political fervices. But there is one merit of mine, 
which he, of all men living, ought to be the laft 
to call in queftion. Ihave fupported with very 
great zeal, and I am told with fome degree of fuc-. 
cefs, thofe opinions, or if his grace likes another 
expreffion better, thofe old prejudices which buoy 
up the ponderous maf of his nobility, wealth, and 
titles. I have omitted no exertion to prevent him 
and them from finking to that level, to which the 
meretricious French faction, his grace at leaft co- 
quets with, omit no exertion to reduce both. I 
have done all I could to difcountenance their in- 
quiries into the fortunes of thofe, who hold large 
portions of wealth without any apparent merit of 
their own. I have ftrained every nerve to keep 
the duke of Bedford in that fituation, which alone 
makes him my fuperiour. Your lordfhip has been 
awitnels of the ufe he makes of that pre-emi« 
mence. 

©" be it, that this is virtue! Be it, that there 
is Virtue in this well felectcd rigour; yet all virtues 
are not equally becoming to all men and at all 

| times. 
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times. There are crimes, undoubtedly there ‘are 
crimes, which in all feafons of our exiftence, ought 
to put a generous antipathy in action; crimes:that 
provoke an indignant juftice, and call forth a warm 
and animated purfuit. But all things, that con- 
cern, what I may call, the preventive police: of 
morality, all things merely rigid, harfh and cen- 
forial, the antiquated moralifts, at whofe feet I 
was brought up, would not have thought thefe 
the fitteft matter to form the favourite virtues of 
young men of rank. What might have been well 
enough, and have been received with a veneration 
mixed with awe and terrour, from an old, fevere, 
crabbed Cato, would have wanted fomething of 
propriety in the young Scipios, the ornament of 
the Roman nobility, in the flower of their life. 
But the times, the mcrals, the masters, the scholars 
have all undergone a thorough revolution. It 1s 
a vile illiberal {chool, this new’ French academy of 
the fans culottes. There is nothing in it that is fit 
for a gentleman to learn. | 
Whatever its vogue may be, I ftill flatter my- 
felf, that the parents of the growing generation — 
will be fatisfied with what is to be taught to their 
children in Weftminfter, in Eton, or in Win- 
chefter: I ftill indulge the hope that no grown 
gentleman or nobleman of our time will think of 
finifhing at Mr. Thelwall’s lecture whatever may 
have been left incomplete at the old univerfities of 
Vox. VIII. | D his 
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hig country. I would give to lord Grenville and 
Mr. Pitt for a motto, what was faid of a Roman 
cenfor or pretor (or what was he); who in virtue 
of a Senatus confultum fhut up certain academies, 


*¢ Cludere ludum impudentia juffit.” 


Every honeft father of a family in the kingdom 
will rejoice at the breaking up for the holidays, and 
will pray that there may be a very long vacation 
in all fuch {chools. 

The awful ftate of the time, and not myfelf or 
my own juftification, is my true object in what I 
now write; or in what I fhall ever write or fay. It 
little fignifies to the world what becomes of fuch 
things as me, or even as the duke of Bedford. 
What I fay about either of usis nothing more than | 
a vehicle, as you, my lord, will eafily perceive, 
to convey my fentiments on matters far more wor- 
thy of your attention. It is when I ftick to my 
apparent firft fubject that I ought to apologize, 
not when I depart from it. I therefore muft beg 
your lordfhip’s pardon for again refuming it after 
this very fhort digreffion; affuring you that I fhall 
never altogether lofe fight of fuch matter as per- 
_fons abler than Iam may turn to fome profit. 

The duke of Bedford concetves, that he is ob- 
liged to call the attention of the houfe of peers te 
his majefty’s grant to me, which he confiders as 
excefiive and out of all bounds. 

I know 
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I know not how it has happened, but it really 
feems, that, whilft his grace was meditating his 
well-confidered cenfure upon me, he fell into a 
fort of fleep. Homer nods; and the duke of Beds 
ford may dream; and as dreams (even his golden 
dreams) are apt to be ill-pieced and incongruouily 
put together, his grace preferved his idea of re- 
proach to me, but took the fubject-matter from the 
crown-grants to his own family. This is * the ftuff 
“ of which his dreams are made.” In that way of 
putting things together his grace is perfectly in 
the right. The grants to the houfe of Ruffel were 
fo enormous, as not only to outrage ceconomy, 
but even to ftagger credibility. The duke of Bed- 
ford is the leviathan among all the creatures of 
the crown. He tumbles about his unwieldy bulk; 
he plays and frolicks in the ocean of the royal 
bounty. Huge as he is, and whilft “ he hes float- 
“< ing many a rood,” he is ftill a creature. His ribs, 
his fins, his whalebone, his blubber, the very {pi- 
racles through which he fpouts a torrent of brine 
againit his origin, and covers me all over with the 
{pray,—every thing of him and about him 1s from 
the throne. Is it for Jim to queftion the difpen- 
fation of the royal favour? 

I really am at a lofs to draw any fort of parallel 
between the publick merits of his grace, by which 
he juftifies the grants he holds, and thefe fervices 
of mine, on the favourable conftruction of which 
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I have obtained what his grace fo much difap- 
proves. In private life, I have not at all the ho- 
_ nour of acquaintance with the noble duke. But 
1 ought to prefume, and it cofts me nothing to do 
fo, that he abundantly deferves the efteem and 
love of all who live with him. But as to publick 
fervice, why truly it would not be more ridicu- 
lous for me to compare myfelf in rank, in fortune, 
in fplendid defcent, in youth, ftrength, or figure,. 
with the duke of Bedford, than to make a parallel 
between his fervices, and my attempts to be ufeful 
tomy country. It would not be grofs adulation, 
but uncivil irony, to fay, that he has any publick 
merit of his own to keep alive the idea of the fer- 
vices by which his vaft landed penfions were ob- 
tained. My merits, whatever they are, are ori- 
ginal and perfonal; his are derivative. It is his 
anccftor, the original penfioner, that has laid up 
this inexhauftible fund of merit, which makes his 
grace fo very delicate and exceptious about the 
merit of all other grantees of the crown. Had he 
‘permitted me to remain in quiet, I fhould have 
faid ’tis his eftate; that's enough. It is his by 
law; what have I to do with it or its hiftory? He 
would naturally -have faid on his fide, ‘tis this 
‘man’s fortune.—He is as good now, as my anceftor 
was two hundred and fifty years ago. I ama 
young man with very old penficns; he is an old 
man with very young peniions,—tuat’s all. 

Why 
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Why will his grace, by attacking me, force me 
reluctantly to compare my little merit with that. 
which obtained from the crown thofe prodigies 
of profufe donation by which he tramples on the 
mediocrity of humble and laborious individuals ? 
I would willingly leave him to the herald’s college, 
which the philofophy of the fans culottes, (prouder 
by far than all the Garters, and Norroys and Cla- 
rencieux, and Rouge Dragons that ever pranced . 
in a proceflion of what his friends call ariftocrats 
and defpots) will abolifh with contumely and fcorn. 
Vhefe hiftorians, recorders, and blazoners of vir- 
tues and arms, differ wholly from that other de- 
fcription of hiftorians, who never affign any act 
of politicians to a. good motive. Thefe gentle hif- 
torians, on the contrary, dip their pens in nothing ~ 
but the milk of human kindnefs. They feek no 
further for merit than the preamble of a patent, 
or the infcription on atomb. With them every 
man created a peer is firft an hero ready made. 
They judge of every man’s capacity for office by 
the offices he has filled; and the more offices the 
more ability. Every general-officer with them is 
a Marlborough; every ftatef{man a Burleigh; every 
judge a Murray or a Yorke. They, who alive, 
were laughed at or pitied by all their acquaintance, 
make as good a figure as the beft of them in the 
pages of Guillim, Edmondfon, and Collins. 

4To thefe recorders, fo full of good nature to the 
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great and profperous, I would willingly leave the 
firft baron Ruffel, and earl of Bedford, and the 
merits of his grants. But the aulnager, the weigher, 
the meter of grants, will not fuffer us to acquiefce 
in the judgment of the prince reigning at the time 
when they were made. They are never good to 
_ thofe who earn them. Well then; fince the new 
grantees have war made on them by the old, and 
that the word of the fovereign is not to be taken, 
ket us turn our eyes to hittory, in which great men 
have always a pleafure in contemplating the he- 
roick origin of their houfe. 

- The firft peer of the name, the firft = 
of the grants, was a Mr. Ruffel, a perfon of an 
ancient gentleman’s family raifed by being a mi- 
nion of Henry the Eighth. As there generally is 
fome refemblance of character to create thefe re- 
lations, the favourite was in all likelihood much 
fuch another as his mafter. The firft of thofe im- 
moderate grants was not taken from the ancient 
demefne of the crown, but from the recent con- 
fication of the ancient nobility of the land. The 
kon having fucked the blood of his prey, threw 
the offal carcafe to the jackall in waiting. Having 
tafted once the food of confifcation, the favourites 
became fierce and ravenous. ‘This worthy fa- 
vourite’s firft grant was from the lay nobility. 
The fecond, infinitely improving on the enormity 
of the firft, was from the plunder of the church. 

: In 
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In truth his prace is fomewhat excufable for his 
diflike to a grant like mine, not only in its quan- 
tity, but in its kind fo different from his own. 

Mine was from a mild and benevolent fovereign ; 
his from Henry the Eighth. 

Mine had not its fund in the murder of any in- 
nocent perfon of illuftrious rank,* or in the pul- 
lage of any body of unoffending men. His grants 
were from the aggregate and confolidated funds of 
judgments iniquitoufly legal, and from poffeflions 
voluntarily furrendered by the lawful proprietors 
with the gibbet at their door. 

The merit of the grantee whom he derives 
from, was that of being a prompt and greedy in- 
ftrument of a Jevelling tyrant, who oppreffed all 
defcriptions of his people, but who fell.with par- 
ticular fury on every thing that was great and xoble. 
Mine has been, in endeavouring to fcreen every 
man, in every clafs, from oppreflion, and particu- 
larly in defending the high and eminent, who in 
the bad times of confifcating princes, confifcating 
chicf goyernours, or confifcating demagogues, are 
the moft expofed to jealoufy, avarice and envy. . 

The merit of the original grantee of his grace’s _ 
penfions, was in giving his hand to the work, and 
partaking the {poil with a prince, who plundered a 
part of the national church of his time and country. 


* See the hiftory of the melancholy cataftrophe of the Duke 
ef Buckingham. Temp. Hen. 8. | 
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Mine was in defending the whole of the national 
church of my own time and my own country, 
and the whole of the national churches of all 
countries, from the principles and the examples 
which lead to ecclefiaftical pillage, thence to a con- 
tempt of a// prefcriptive titles, thence to the pil- 
lage of ail property, and thence to univerfal defo- 
lation. 
. The merit of the origin of his grace’s fortune 
was in being a favourite and chief advifer to a 
prince, who left no liberty to their native country. 
My endeavour was to obtain liberty for the muni- 
cipal country in which I was born, and for all de- 
{criptions and denominations in it. Mine was to 
fupport with unrelaxing vigilance every right, 
every privilege, every franchife, in this my adopt- 
ed, my dearer and more comprehenfive country; 
and not only to preferve thofe rights in this chief 
feat of empire, but in every nation, in every land, 
in every climate, language and religion, in the vaft 
domain that {till is under the protection, and the 
larger that was once under the protection, of the 
Britifh crown. 
' Ilis founder’s merits were, by arts in which he 
ferved his mafter and made his fortune, to bring 
poverty, wretchednefs and depopulation on his 
country. Mine were under a benevolent prince, 
in promoting the commerce, manufactures and 
agriculture of his — ; in which his majefty 
fhews 
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fhews an eminent example, who even in his amufe- 
ments is a patriot, and in hours of leifure an im- 
prover of his native foil. 

His founder’s merit, was the merit of a gentle- 
man raifed by the arts of a court, and the protec- 
tion of a Wolfey, to the eminence of a great and 
potent lord. His merit in that eminence was by . 
inftigating a tyrant to injuftice, to provoke a peo- 
ple to rebellion.—My merit was, to awaken the 
fober part of the country, that they might put 
themfelves on their guard again{t any one potent 
lord, or any greater number of potent lords, or 
any combination of great leading men of any fort, 
it ever they fhould attempt to proceed in the fame 
courfes, but in the reverfe order, that is, by in- 
ftigating a corrupted populace to rebellion, and, 
through that rebellion, introducing a tyranny yet 
worfe than the tyranny which his grace’s anceftor _ 
{upported, and of which he profited in the man- 
ner we behold in the defpotifm of Henry the 
Kighth. 

The political merit cf the firft penfioner of his 
grace’s houfe, was that of being concerned as a 
counfellor of ftate in advifing, and in his perfon 
executing the conditions of a difhonourable peace 
with France; the furrendering the fortrefs of Bou- 
logne, then our out-guard on the continent. By 
that furrender, Calais, the key of France, and the 
bridle in the mouth of that power, was, not many ~ 
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years afterwards, finally loft. My merit has been 
in refifting the power and pride of France, under 
any form of its rule; but in oppofing it with the 
greateft zeal and earneftnefs, when that rule ap- 
peared in the worft form it could aflume; the 
worft indeed which the prime caufe and principle 
of all evil could poflibly give it. It was my en- 
_deavour by every means to excite a fpirit in the 
‘houfe, where I had the honour of a feat, for car- 
rying on with early vigour and decifion, the moft 
clearly juft and neceflary war, that this or any na- 
tion ever carried on; in order to fave my country 
from the iron yoke of its power, and from the 
more dreadful contagion of its principles; to pre- - 
ferve, while they can be preferved, pure and un- 
tainted, the ancient, inbred integrity, piety, good 
“nature, and good humour of the people of Eng- 
land, from the dreadful peftilence which beginning 
_in France, threatens to lay wafte the whole moral, 
and tn a great degree the whole phyfical world, 
having done both in the focus of its moft intenfe 

malignity. — | 
The labours of his grace’s founder merited the 
curfes, not loud but deep, of the commons of 
England, on whom /e and his mafter had effected 
a complete parliamentary reform, by making them in 
their flavery and humiliation, the true and ade- 
quate reprefentatives of a debafed, degraded, and 
undone people. My merits were, in having had 
an 
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an active, thought not always an oftentatious fhare, 
im every one act, without exception, of undifputed 
conftitutional utility in my time, and in having 
fupported on all occafions, the authority, the effi- 
ciency, and the privileges of the commons of Great. 
Britain. I ended my fervices by a recorded and 
fully reafoned affertion on their own journals of 
their coniftitutional rights, and a vindication of 
their conftitutional condud&. I laboured in all 
things to merit their inward approbation, and 
(along with the affiftance of the largeft, the greateft, 
and beft of my endeavours) I received their free, | 
unbiafled, publick, and folemn thanks. 

Thus ftands the account of the comparative 
merits of the crown grants which compofe the 
duke of Bedford’s fortune as balanced againft 
moine. In the name of common fenfe, why fhould 
the duke of Bedford think, that none but of the 
houfe of Ruffel are entitled to the favour of the 
crown! Why fhould he imagine that no king of © 
England has been capable of judging of merit but 
king Henry the Eighth? Indeed, he will pardon 
me; he is a little miftaken; all virtue did not end 
in the firft earl of Bedford. All difcernment did 
not lofe its vifion when his creator clofed his eyes. 
Let him remit his rigour on the difproportion be- 
tween merit and reward in others, and they will 
make no inquiry into the origin of his fortune. 
They will regard with much more fatisfaction, as 


he 
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he will contemplate with infinitely more advan- 
tage, whatever in his pedigree has been dulcified 
by an expofure to the influence of heaven ina long 
flow of generations, from the hard, acidulous, me- 
tallick tincture of the fpring. It is little to be 
doubted, that feveral of his forefathers in that long 
ferics, have degenerated into honour and virtue. 
Let the duke of Bedford (I am fure he will) reject 
with {corn and horrour, the counfels of the lectur- 
ers, thofe wicked panders to avarice and ambi- 
tion, who would tempt him in the troubles of his 
country, to feck another enormous fortune from 
the forfeitures of another nobility, and the plun- 
der of another church. Let him (and I truft that 
yet he wiil) employ all the energy of his youth, 
and all the refources ‘of his wealth, to crufh re- 
belhious principles which have no foundation in 
morals, and rebellious movements that have no 
provocation in tyranny. 

Then will be forgot the rebellions, which, by a 
doubtful priority in crime, his anceftor had pro- 
voked and extinguifhed. On fuch a conduét in 
the noble duke, many of his countrymen might, 
and with fome excyfe might, give way to the en- 
thufiafm of their gratitude, and in the dafhing 
ftyle of fome of the old declaimers, cry out, that 
if the fates had found no other way in which they 
could give a * duke of Bedford and his opulence 


* At Gi non aliam venturo fata Neroni, &c, -° 
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as props to a tottering world, then the butchery 
of the duke of Buckingham might be tolerated; 
it might be regarded even with complacency, 
whiift in the heir of confifcation they faw the fym-. 
pathizing comforter of the martyrs, who fufier 
under the cruel confifcation of this day; whilft 
they behold with admiration his zealous protec- 
tion of the virtuous and loyal nobility of France, 
and his manly fupport of his brethren, the yet | 
ftanding nobility and gentry of his native land. 
Then his. grace’s merit would be pure and new, 
and fharp, as frefh from the mint of honour. As 
he pleafed he might reflect honour on ‘his prede- 
ceflors, or throw it forward on thofe who were to 
fucceed him. He might be the propagator of the 
{tock of honour, or the root of it, as he thought 
proper. 

Had it pleafed God to continue to me the hopes 
of fucceflion, I fhould have been according to my — 
mediocrity, and the mediocrity of the age I live 
in, a fort of founder of a family; I fhould have » 
left a fon, who, in all the points in which perfonal ° 
merit can be viewed, in {fcience, in erudition, in 
genius, in tafte, in honour, in generofity, in huma- _ 
nity, in every liberal fentiment, and every liberal 
‘-accomplifhment, would not have fhewn himfelf 
‘inferiour to the duke of Bedford, or to any of 
thofe whom he traces in his line. His grace very 
{oon would have wanted all plaufibility in his attack 

upon 
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upon that provifion which belonged more to 
-minethan to me. HE would foon have fupplied 
every deficiency, and fymmetrized every difpro- 
portion. It would not have been for that fucceflor 
_ to refort to any flagnant wafting refervoir of merit 
' in me, or in any anceftry. He had in himfelf a 
_ falient, living fpring, of generous and manly a¢ction.. 
/ Every day he lived he would have re-purchafed 
the bounty of the crown, and ten times more, if 
ten times more he had received. He was made a 
publick creature; and had no enjoyment what- 
ever, but in the performance of fome duty. At 
this exigént moment, the lofs of a finifhed man is 
not eafily fupplied. 

But a difpofer whofe power we are little able to 
refift, and whofe wifdom it behoves us not at all 
to difpute; has ordained it in another manner, 
and (whatever my querulous weaknefs might fug- 
geft) a far better. The ftorm has gone over me; 

and I lie like one of thofe old oaks which the late 
hurricane has f{cattered about me. I am ftripped 
of all my honours; 1 am torn up by the roots, 
and lie proftrate on the earth: There, and pro- 
ftrate there, I moft unfeignedly recognife the di- 
‘vine juftice, and in fome degree fubmit toit. But 
whilft I humble myfelf before God, I do not know 
that it is forbidden to repel the attacks of unjuft 
and inconfiderate men. The patience of Job is 
proverbial, After fome of the convulfive ftruggles 
_ ¢ of 
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of our irritable nature, he fubmitted himfelf, and 
repented in duft and afhes. But even fo, Ido not. 
find him blamed for reprehending, and with a 
confiderable degree of verbal afperity, thofe ill- 
natured neighbours of his, who vifited his dunghill- 
to read moral, political, and ceconomical jectures 
on his mifery. Iamalone. I have none to meet 
my enemies in the gate. Indeed, my lord, I greatly 
deceive myfelf, if in this hard feafon 1 would give 
apeck of refufe wheat for all that is called fanie 
and honour inthe world. This is the appetite but 
of afew. It is a luxury; it is a privilege: it is © 
an indulgence for thofe who are at their eafe. 
But we are all of us made to fhun difgrace, as we 
are made to fhrink from pain, and poverty, and 
difeafe. It isaninftinct; and under the direction 
of reafon, inftinct is always in the right. IT live 
in an inverted order. They who ought to have 
fucceeded me are gone before me. They who 
fhould have been to meas pofterity are in the place 
of anceftors. Iowe to the deareft relation (which 
ever muft fubfift in memory) that act of piety, 
which he would have performed to me; I owe it 
to him to fhew that he was not defcended, as the 
duke of Bedford would have it, from an unwor- 
thy parent. 

The crown has confidered me after long fervice: 
the crown has paid the duke of Bedford by ad- 
vance. He has had a long credit for any fervice 

which 
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which he may perform hereafter. He is fecure, 
and Icng may he be fecure, in his advance, whe- 
ther he performs any fervices or not. But let him 
take care how he endangers the fafety of that con- 
ftitution which fecures his own utility or his own 
infignificance; or how he difcourages thofe, who 
take up, even puny arms, to defend an order of 
things, which, like the fun of heaven, fhines alike 
on the ufeful and the worthlefs. His grants are 
engrafted on the publick law of Europe, covered 
with the awful hoar of innumerable ages. They 
are guarded by the facred rules:of prefcription, 
found in that full treafury. of jurifprudence from 
which the jejunenefs and penury of our municipal 
law has, by degrees, been enriched and ftrength- 
ened. This prefcription I had my fhare (a very 
full fhare) in bringing to its perfection*. The 
duke of Bedford will ftand as long as prefcriptive 
Jaw endures;-as long as the great ftable laws of 
property common to us with all civilized nations, 
are kept in their integrity, and without the {malleft 
intermixture of laws, maxims, principles, or pre- 
cedents of the grand revolution. They are fecure 
againtt all changes but one. The whole revolu- 
tionary fyfiem, inftitutes, digeft, code, novels, 
text, glofs, comment, are, not only not the fame, 
but they are the very reverfe, and the reverfe fun- 


* Sir George Savile’s AG, called the Nu’han Tempus Act. 
damentally, 
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damentally, of all the laws, on which cjvil life has 
hitherto been upheld in all the governments of the 
world. ‘The learned profeffors of the rights of 
man regard prefcription, not as a title to bar all 
claim, fet up againft old pofleflion— but they look 
on prefcription as itfelf a bar againft the poffeflor 
and proprietor. They hold an immemorial pof- 
feflion to be no more than a long continued, and 
therefore an aggravated injuttice. 

Such are their ideas; fuch their religion, and 
{uch their law. But as to our country and our race, 
as long as the well. compacted ftruGture of our 
church and ftate, the fanctuary, the holy of holies 
of that ancient law, defended by reverence, de- 
fended by power, a fortrefs at once and a temple*, | 
fhall ftand inviolate on the brow of the Britifh 
Sion—as long as the Britifh monarchy, not more 
limited than fenced by the orders of the ftate, fhall, 
like the proud Keep of Windfor, rifing in the ma- - 
jefty of proportion, and girt with the double belt 
of its kindred and coeval towers, as long as this 
awful ftructure fhall overfee and guard the fub- 
jected land—fo long the mounds and dykes of the 
low, fat, Bedford level will have nothing to fear 
from alj the pickaxes of all the levellers of France. 
As long as our fovereign lord the king, and his 
faithful fubjects, the lords and commons of this 


° Templum in medum arcis, Tacitus of the temple of Jerufa- 
lem. | : 
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realm,—the triple cord, which no man can break ; 
the folemn, fworn, conftitutional frank-pledge of 
this nation; the firm guarantecs of each others 
being, and each others rights; the joint and feve- 
ral fecurities, each in its place and order, for every 
kind and'every quality, of property and of dig- 
nity—As long as thefe endure, fo long the duke 
of Bedford is fafe: and we are all fafe together— 
the high from the blights of envy and the fpolia- 
tions of rapacity; the low from the iron hand of 
oppreflion and the infolent fpurn of contempt. 
Amen! and fo be it: and fo it will be, 
‘Dum domus Ainee Capitoli immobile faxum 
Accolet ; imperiumque pater Romanus habebit.— 


. But if the rude inroad of Gallick tumult, with — 
its fophiftical rights of man, to falfify the account, 
and its {word as a makewcight to throw into the 
{cale, fhall be introduced into our city by a mif- 
guided populace, fet on by proud great men, them- 
felves blinded and intoxicated by a frantick ambi- 
tion, we fhall, all of us, perifh and be overwhelmed 
ina common ruin. If a great ftorm blow on our 
coaft, it will caft the whales on the ftrand as well 
as the periwinkles. His Grace will not furvive 
-the poor grantee he defpifes, no not for a twelve- 
month. If the great look for fafety in the fervices 
they render to this Gallick caufe, it is to be foolifh, 

even 
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even above the weight of privilege allowed to 
wealth. If his Grace be one of thefe whom they 
endeavour to profelytize, he ought to be aware of: 
the character of the fect, whofe doctrines he is in- 
vited toembrace. With them, infurrection is the | 
moft facred of revolutionary duties to the ftate. 
Ingratitude to benefactors is the firft of revolution- 
ary virtues. Ingratitude is indeed their four car- 
dinal virtuescompacted and amalgamated into one; 
and he wil] find it in every thing that has happened 
fince the commencement of the philefophick revo- 
lution to thishour. If he pleads the merit of hav- 
ing performed the duty of infurrection. againft the 
order he lives (God forbid he ever fhould), the 
merit of others will be to perform the duty of in- 
furrection againft him. IH he pleads (again God 
forbid he fhould, and I do not fufpect he will) his 
ingratitude to the crown for its creation. of his -fa- _ 
mily, others will plead their right and duty to pay- 
him in kind. They will laugh , indeed they will 
laugh, at his parchment and his wax. His deeds © 
will be drawn out with the reft of the lumber ot 
his evidence room, and burnt to the tune of ¢a.ira 
in the courts of Bedford (then Equality) houfe. . 
Am I to blame, if I attempt to pay his Grace’s 
hoftile reproaches to me with a friendly admonition 
to himfelf? Can I be blamed, for pointing out to - 
him in what manner he is like to be affected, if the 
fect of the cannibal philofophers of France fhould 
KE 2 | profelytize 
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profelytize any confiderable part of this people, 
and, by their joint profelytizing arms, fhould con- 
quer that government, to which his Grace does 
not feem to me to give all the fupport his own fe- 
curity demands? Surely it is proper, that he, and 
that others like him, fhould know the true ‘genius 
of this fect; what their opinions are, what they 
have done; and to whom; and what, (if a prog- 
hoftick is to be formed from the difpofitions and 
~ gdtions of men) it is certain they will do hereafter. 
He ought to know, that they have fworn affiftance, 
the only engagements they ever will keep, to ail 
in this country, who bear a refemblance to them- 
felves, and who think as fuch, that The whole duty 
of man confilts in deftru€tion. They are a mifallied 
and difparaged. branch of the houfe of Nimrod. 
_ They are the duke of Bedford’s natural hunters; 
and he is their natural game. Becaufe he is not 
very profoundly reflecting, he fleeps in profound 
fecurity: they, on the contrary, are always vigi- 
lant, active, enterprifing, and, though far removed 
from any knowledge which makes men eftimable 
or ufeful, in all the inftruments and refources of 
evil, their leaders are not meanly inftruéted, or in- 
fufficiently furnifhed. In the French revolution 
every thing is new; and, from want of preparation 
to meet fo unlooked-for an evil, every thing is dan- 
gerous. Never, before this time, was a fet of li- 
terary men, converted into a gang of robbers and 

affaffins. 
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affaffins. Never before, did a den of bravoes and 
banditti, aflume the garb and tone of an academy 
of philofophers. 

Let me tell his Grace, that an union of fuch cha- 
racters, monftrous as it feems, is not made for 
producing defpicable enemies. But if they are 
formidable as foes, as friends they are dreadful in- 
deed. The men of property in France confiding 

in a force, which feemed to be irrefiftible, becaufe 
it had never been tried, neglected to. prepare for a 
confli@ with their enemies at their own weapons. 
_ They were found in fuch a fituation as the Mexi- 
cans were, when they were attacked by the dogs, 
the cavalry, the iron, and the gunpowder of an 
handful of bearded men, whom they did not know 
toexiftin nature. Thisis a comparifon that fome, 
I think, have made; andit isjuft. In France they: 
had their enemies within their houfes. They were 
even in the bofems of many of them. But they 
had not fagacity to difcern their favage character. 
They feemed tame, and even carefling. They had 
nothing but doace humanité intheir mouth. ‘They 
could not bear the punifhment of the mildeft laws 
on the greateft criminals. The flighteft feverity of 
juftice made their flefh weep. The very idea that 
war exifted in the world difturbed their repofe. 
Military glory was no more, with them, than a 
fplendid infamy. Hardly would they hear of felf- 
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defence, which they reduced within fuch bounds, 
as to leave it no defenceat all. All this while thcy 
‘meditated the confifcations and maflacres we have 
feen. Had any one told thefe unfortunate noble- 
men.and gentlemen, how, and by whom, thegrand 
fabrick of the French monarchy under which they 
flourifhed would be fubverted, they would not 
have pitied him as a vifionary, but would have 
turned from him as what they call a mauvais plai- 
fant. Yet we have feen what has happened. The 
. perfons who have fuffered from the cannibal philo- 

_ fophy of France, are fo like the duke of Bedford, 
that nothing but his Grace’s probably not {peaking 
quite fo good French, could enable us to find out 
any difference. A great many of them had as 
pompous titles as he, and were of full as illuftrious 
a race: fome few of them had fortunes as ample; 
feveral of them, without meaning the leaft difpa- 
ragement to the duke of Bedford, were as wife, 
and as virtuous, and as valiant, and as well edu- 
cated, and as complete in all the lineaments of men 
of honour as he is: And to all this they had added 
the powerful outguard of a military profeffion, 
which, in its nature, renders men fomewhat more 
cautious than thofe, who have nothing to attend 
to but the lazy enjoyment of undifturbed poffef- 
fions. But fecurity was their ruin. They are 
dafhed to pieces in the ftorm, and our fhores are 
& covered 
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covered with the wrecks. If they had been aware 
that fuch a thing might happen, fucha thing never 
could have happened. 

I affure his Grace, that if I ftate to aan the de 
fisns of his enemies, in a manner which may ap- 
pear to him ludicrous and impoflible, I tell him no- 
thing that has not exaétly happened, point by 
point, but twenty-four miles from our own fhoreé, 
I affure him that the Frenchified faction, more en+ 
couraged, than others are warned, by what has 
happened in France, look at him and his landed 
poflefiions, as an object at once of curiofity and ra- 
pacity. He is made for them in every part of their 
double character. As robbers, to them he is a noble 
booty: as {peculatifts, he 1s a glorious fubjeét for 
their experimental philofophy. He affords matter 
for an extenfive analy fis, in all the branches of their 
{clence, geometrical, phyfical, civil and political, 
Thefe philofophers are fanaticks; independent of 
any intereft, which.if it operated alone would make 
them much more tractable, they are carried with 
fuch an headlong rage towards every defperate 
trial, that they would facrifice the whole human 
race to the flighteft of thcir experiments. I am 
better able to enter into the character of this de- 
fcription of men than the noble Duke can be. I 
have lived long and varioufly inthe world. ‘With- 
out any confiderable pretenfions to literature in my- 
felf, I have afpired to the love of letters. _ I have ‘ 

| Eq lived 
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_ lived for a great many years in habitudes with 
fhofe who profeffed them. Ican form a tolerable 
eftimate of what is likely to happen from a charac- 
ter, chiefly dependent for fame and fortune, on 
knowledge and talent, as well in its morbid and 
perverted ftate, as in that which is found and na~- 
tural. Naturally men fo formed.and finifhed are the 
firft gifts 9f Providence to the world. But when 
they have once thrown off the fear of God, which 
was in all ages too often the cafe, and the fear of 
' man, which is now the cafe, and when in that flate 
they come to underftand one another, and to act | 
in corps, a more dreadful calamity cannot arife out 
of hell to fcourge mankind. Nothing can be con- 
ceived more hard than the heart of a thorough- 
‘bred metaphyfician. It comes nearer to the cold 
malignity of a wicked fpirit than to the frailty and 
-paflion of a man. It is like that of the principle 
of evil himfelf, incorporeal, pure, unmixed, de- 
phlegmated, defecated evil. It is no eafy opera- 
tion ‘to eradicete humanity from the human breaft. 
What Shakefpeare calls “ the compunétious vifit- 
ings of nature,” will fometimes knock at their 
hearts, and proteft again{ft their murderous fpecu- 
lations. But they have a means of compounding 
with their nature. Their humanity is not diflolved. 
They only give it a long prorogation. They are 
ready to declare, that they do not think two thou- 

fand years too long a period for the good that they 
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: | 
purfue. It is remarkable, that they never fee any 
way to their projected good but by the road of 
fome evil. Their imagination is not fatigued — 
with the contemplation of human fuffering through 
the wild wafte of centuries added to centuries of 
mifery and defolation. Their humanity is at their 
horizon—and, like the horizon, it always flies be- 
fore them. The geometricians, and the chymifts 
bring, the one from the dry bones of their dia- 
grams, and the other from the foot of their fur- 
maces, difpofitions that make them worfe than in- 
different about thofe feelings and habitudes, which 
are the fupports of the moral world. Ambition is 
come upon them fuddenly; they are intoxicated 
with it, and it has rendered them fearlefs of the 
danger, which may from thence arife to others or 
to themfelves. Thefe philofophers, confider men 
in their experiments, no more than they do mice 
in an air pump, or in a recipient of mephitick gas. ~ 
' Whatever his Grace may think of himfelf, they 
look upon him, and every thing that belongs to 
him, with no more regard than they do upon the 
whifkers of that little long-tailed animal, that ‘has 
been long the game of the grave, demure, infidious, 
{pring-nailed, velvet-pawed, green-eyed philofo- 

phers, whether going upon two legs, or upon four. 
His Grace’s landed pofleffions are irrefiftibly in- 
viting to an agrarian experiment. They are a_ 
downright infult upon the rights of man. They 
| are 
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are more extenfive than the territory of many of 
the Grecian republicks; and they are without 
comparifon more fertile than moft of them. There 
are now republicks in Italy, in Germany, and in 
Swifferland, which do not poffefs any thing like fo 
fair and ample a domain. There is {cope for feven 
philofophers to proceed in their analytical experi- 
ments, upon Harrington’s feven different forms of 
republicks, in the acres of this one Duke.’ Hither- 
to they have been wholly unproductive to f{pecu- 
lation; fitted for nothing but to fatten bullocks, — 
and to produce grain for beer, {till more to ftupify 
the dull Englifh underitanding. Abbé Sieyes has 
whole nefts of pigeon-holes full of conftitutions 
ready made, ticketed, forted, and numbered; fuit- 
ed to every feafon and every fancy; fome with the 
top of the pattern at the bottom, and fome with 
the bottom at the top; fome plain, fome flowered ; 
fome diftinguifhed for their fimplicity; others for 
their complexity; fome of blood colour; fome of 
boue de Paris; fome with directories, others with- 
out a direction; fome with councils of elders, and 
councils of youngfters; fome without any council 
at all. Some where the electors choofe the repre- 
fentatives; others, where the reprefentatives choofe 
the electors. Some in long coats, and fome in 
fhort cloaks; fome with pantaloons; fome with- 
out breeches. Some with five fhilling qualifica- 
tions; fome totally unqualified, So that no con- 

{titution- 
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ftitution-fancier may go unfuited from his fhop, 
provided he loves a pattern of pillage, oppreffion, 
arbitrary imprifonment, confifcation, exile, revo- 
lutionary judgment, and legalized premeditated 
murder, in any fhapes into which they can be put. 
What a pity it is, that the progrefs of experimental 
philofophy fhould be checked by his Grace’s mo- 
nopoly! Such are their fentiments, I affure him; 
fuch is their language when they dare to fpeak; 
and fuch are their proceedings, when they have 

the means to act. | 
Their geographers, and geometricians, have been 
fome time out of practice. It is fome time fince 
they have divided their own country into fquares. 
That figure has loft the charms of its novelty. 
They want new lands for new trials. It is not 
only the geometricians of the republick that find 
him a good fubject, the chymiits have befpoke him 
after the geometricians have done with him. As 
the firft fet have an eye on his Grace’s lands, the 
chymifts are not lefs taken with his’ buildings. 
They confider mortar as a very anti-revolutionary 
invention in its prefent ftate; but properly em- 
ployed, an admirable material for overturning all 
eftablifhments. They have found that the gun- 
powder of ruins is far the fitteft for making other 
ruins, and fo ad infinitum. They have calculated 
what quantity of matter convertible into nitre 1s 
to be found in Bedford houfe, in Wooburn Abbey, 
and 
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and in what his Grace and his truftees have ftill 
fuffered to ftand of that foolith royalift Inigo Jones, 
in Covent Garden. Churches, play-houfes, coffee- 
houfes, all-alike are deftined to be mingled, and 
equalifed, and blended into one common rubbith ; 
and well fifted, and lixiviated, to cryftallize into 
true democratick explofive infurrectionary nitre. 
Their academy del Cimento (per antiphrafin) with 
Morveau, and Haflenfrats at its head, have com- 
puted that the brave fans-culottes may make war 
on all the ariftocracy of Europe for a twelvemonth, 
out of the rubbith of the duke of Bedford’s build- 
ings, * 

While 


* There is nothing, on which the leaders of the republick, one 


and indivifible, value themfelves, more than on the chymical ope- 
rations, by which, through fcience, they convert the pride of arie 
ftocracy to an inftrument of its own deitruction—on the opcra- 
tions by which they reduce the maznificent ancient country feats 
of the nobility, decorated with the feudud titles of Duke, Mar- 
quis, or Karl, into magazines of what they call revolutionary gun 
powder. They tell us, that hitherto things ** had not yet been 
"s¢ properly and in a revolutionary manner explored.’’—** The 
‘‘ ftrong chateaus, thofe feudal fortreffes, that were ordered to be 
%* deimolifhed, attrated next the attention of your committee. Na~ 
‘* ture there had /ccretly regained her righ/s, and had produced 
$* faltpetre for the purpofc, as it fhould feem, of factlitating the 
$* execution of your decree by preparing the means of defiruRion. Fron 
“© thefe rus, which fill frown on the liberties of the republick, 
** we have extracted the means of producing good; and thofe 
ae piles, which have hitherto glutted the pride of defpols, and co- 
‘* vered the plots of La Vendée, will foon furnith wherewithal] to 

, * tame 
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_ While the Morveaux and Prieftleys are proceed- 
ing with thefe experiments upon the duke of Bed- 
ford’s houfes, the Sieyes, and the reft of the ana- 
lytical legiflators, and conftitution-venders, are 
quite as bufy in their trade of decompofing orga- 
nization, in forming his Grace’s vaflals into pri- 
mary affemblies, national guards, firft; fecond and 
third requifitioners, committees of refearch, con- 
ductors of the travelling guillotine, judges of revo- 
lationary tribunals, legiflative hangmen, fupervi- 
fors of domiciliary vifitation, exactors of forced 
foans, and affeffors of the maximum. | 

The din of all this {mithery may fome time or _ 
other pofhibly wake this noble Duke, and puth him - 
to an endeavour to fave fome little matter from 
their experimental philofophy. If he pleads his 
grants from the crown, he is ruined at the outfet. 
If he pleads he has received them from the pillage 
of fuperititious corporations, this indeed will ftag- 
ger them a little, becaufe they are enemies to all 
corporations, and to all religion. However, they 
will foon recover themfelves, and will tell his 
Grace, or his learned council, that all fuch pro- 


* tame the traitors, and to overwhelm the difuffected.’°—— 

* The rebellious cities alfo, have afforded a large quantity of fiit- 
“ petre. Commune Affranchic, (that is, the noble city of Lyons 
‘* reduced in many parts to an heap of ruins) and Toulon will 
Report sft. February 
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‘* pay a /econd tribute to our artilery. 
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perty belongs to the zation; and that it would be 
more wife for him, if he wifhes to live the natural 
term of a citizen, (that 1s, according to Condorcet’s 
calculation, fix months on an average, ) not to pafs 
for an ufurper upon the national property. , This 
is what the /erjeants at law of the rights of man, 
will fay to the puny apprentices of the common law 
_ of England. 

Is the genius of philofophy not yet known? You 
may as well think the garden of the Thuilleries was 
well protected with the cords of ribbon infultingly 
{tretched by the national affembly to keep the fo- 
vereign canaille from intruding on the retirement 
of the poor king of the French, as that fuch flimfy 
cobwebs will ftand between the favages of the re- 
volution and their natural prey. Deep philofo- 
phers are no triflers; brave fans-culottes are no 
formalifts. They will no more regard a Marquis 
of Taviftock than an Abbot of Taviftock; the Lord 
of Wooburn will not be more refpectable in their 
eyes than the Prior of Wooburn: they will make 
no difference between the fuperiour of a Covent 
Garden of nuns and of a Covent Garden of an- 
other defcription. They will not care a rufh whe- 
ther his coat is long or fhort; whether the colour 
be purple or blue and buff. They will not troyble 
their heads, with what part of Ais head, his hair is 
cut from; and they will look with equal refpeé&, 
on atonfure andacrop. Their only queftion will 

be 
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be that of their Legendre, or fome other of their 
legiflative butchers, how he cuts up? how he tual- 
lows in the cawl or on the kidneys? 

Is it not a fingular phenomenon, that whilft the 
fans-culotte carcafe butchers, and the philofophers: 
of the fhambles, are pricking their dotted lines up- 
on his hide, and like the print of the poor ox that 
we fee in the {fhop-windows at Charing-crofs, alive 
as he is, and thinking no harm in the world, he 
is divided into rumps, and firloins, and brifkets, 
and into all forts of pieces for roafting, boiling, 
and {tewing, that all the while they are meafuring 
him, his Grace is meafuring me; is invidiouflly com- 
paring the bounty of the crown with the deferts 
of the defender of his order, and in the fame mo- 
ment fawning on thofe who have the knife half 
out of the fheath—poor innocent ! 


Pleas’d to the laft, he crops the flow’ ry food, 
And licks the hand juft rais’d to fhed his blood. | 


No man lives too long, who lives to do with 
fpirit, and fuffer with refignation, what Providence 
pleafes to command or inflict: but indeed they 
are fharp incommodities which befet old age. It 
was but the other day, that on putting in order 
fome things which had been brought here on my 
taking leave of London for ever, I looked over a 
number of fine portraits, moft of them of perfons 

now 
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now dead, but whofe fociety, in my better days; 
made this a proud and happy place. Amongft 
thefe was the picture of Lord Keppel. It was 
painted by an artift worthy of the fubject, the ex- 
cellent friend of that excellent man from their ear- 
lieft youth, and a common friend of us both, with 
_ whom we lived for many years without a moment 
of coldnefs, of peevifhnefs, of jealoufy, or of jar, 
to the day of our final feparation. 

I ever looked on Lord Keppel as one of the 
greateft and beft men of his age; and I loved, and 
cultivated him accordingly. He was much in my 
heart, and I believe I was in his to the very laft 
beat. It was after his trial at Portfmouth that he 
gave me this picture. With what zeal and anxious 
affection I attended him through that his agony of 
glory, what part my fon in the early flufh and en- 
thufiafm of his virtue, and the pious paffion with 
which he attached himfelf to all my connections, 
with what prodigality we both fquandered our- 
felves in courting almoft every fort of enmity for 
his fake, I believe he felt, juft as I fhould have felt, 
fuch friendfhip on fuch an occafion. I partook in- 
deed of this honour, with feveral of the firft, and 
beft, and ableft in the kingdom, but I was behind 
hand with none of them; and I am fure, that if 
to the eternal diferace of this nation, and to the 
total annihilation of every trace of honour and 
virtue in it, things had taken a different turn from 

| what 
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what they did, I fhould have attended him to the 
quarter-deck with no lefs good will and mora 
pride, though with far other feelings, than I par- 
took of the general flow of national joy that at- 
tended the juftice that was done to his virtue.. - 

Pardon, my Lord, the feeble garrulity of age, 
which loves to diffufe itfelf in difcourfe of the de- 
parted great. At my years we live in retrofpect 
alone: and, wholly unfitted for the fociety of vi- 
gorous life, we enjoy, the beft balm to all wounds, 
the confolation of friendfhip, in thofe only whom 
we have loft for ever. «Feeling the lofs of Lord 
Keppel at all times, at no time did I feel it fo much 
as on the firft day when I was attacked in the houfe 
of lords. 

Had he lived, that reverend form would have 
tifen in its place, and with a mild, parental repre- 
henfion to his nephew the duke of Bedford, he. 
would have told him that the favour of that gra- 
cious prince, who had honoured his virtues with | 
the government of the navy of Great Britain, and 
with a feat in the hereditary great council of. his 
kingdom, was not~undefervedly fhewn to the 
friend of the beft portion of his life, and his faith- 
ful companion and counfellor under his rudctft 
trials. He would have told him, that to whom- . 
ever elfe thefe reproaches might be becoming, they 
were not decorous in his near kindréd. He would 
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have told him that when men in that rank-lofe 

decorum, they lofe every thing. | | 
. On that day I had a lofs in Lord Keppel; but. 
the publick lofs of him in this awful crifis—! I 
{peak from much knowledge of the perfon, he 
never would have liftened to any compromife with 
the rabble rout of this fans culotterie of France. 
His goodnefs of heart, his reafon, his tafte, his 
publick duty, his principles, his prejudices, would 
have repelled him for ever from all connection 
with that horrid medley of madnefs, vice, impiety, 
and crime. “i 7 
Lord Keppel had two countries; one of defcent, 
and one of birth. Their intereft and their glory 
are the fame; and his mind was capacious of both. 
His family was noble, and it was Dutch: that is, 
he was of the oldeft and pureft nobility that Eu- 
rope can boaft, among a people renowned above 
all others for love of their native land. Though 
it was never fhewn in infult to any human being, 
Lord Keppel was fomething high. It was a wild 
{tock of pride, on-which the tendereit of all hearts 
had grafted the milder virtues. He valued ancient 
nobility; and he was not difinclined to augment 
it with new honours. He valued the old nobility 
and the new, not as an excufe for inglorious floth, 
but as an incitement to virtuous activity. Hecon- 
fidered it as a fort of cure for fellifanefs and a nar- 
. Trew 
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tow mind; conceiving that a man born in an ele- 
vated place, in himfelf was nothing, but every 
thing in what went before, and what was to come 
after him. Without much fpeculation, but by 
the fure inftin& of ingenuous feelings, and by the 
dictates of plain unfophifticated natural undcr- 
ftanding, he felt, that no great commonwealth 
could by any poffibility long fubfift, without a 
body of fome kind or other of nobility, decorated 
with honour, and fortified by privilegé, This no- 
bility forms the chain that connects the ages of a 
nation, which otherwife (with Mr. Paine) would 
foon be taught that no one generation can bind 
another. He felt that no political fabrick could 
be well made without fome fuch order of things 
as might, through a feries of time, afford a ra~ 
tional hope of fecuring unity, coherence, confift- | 
ency, and ftability to the ftate. He felt that no- 
thing elfe can protect it againft the levity of courts, 
and the greater levity of the multitude. That to 
talk of hereditary: monarchy without any thing 
elfe of hereditary reverence in the commonwealth, 
was a low-minded abfurdity; fit only for thofe 
deteftable ‘ fools afpiring to be knaves,’”’ who be- 
pan to forge in 1789, the falfe money of the French 
conftitution—That it is one fatal objection to all 
new fancied and new fabricated republicks, (among’ 
a people, who, once poffefling fuch an advantage, 
have wickedly and infolently rejected it,) that the 
F 2 prejudice 
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prejudice of an old nobility is a thing that cannot 
be made. It may be improved, it may be cor- 
rected, it may be replenifhed: men may be taken 
from it, or aggregated to it, but the shing it/e/f is 
matter of inveterate opinion, and therefore cannot 
be matter of mere pofitive inftitution. He felt, 
' that this nobility, in fact does not exift in wrong 
of other orders of the flate, but by them, and for 
them. | 
I knew the man I {peak of; and, if we can di. 
vine the future, out of what we collect from the | 
paft, no perfon living would look with more fcorn 
and horrour on the impious parricide committed 
_ on all their anceftry, and on the defperate attain- 
der pafled on all their pofterity, by the Orleans, 
and the Rochefoucaults, and the Fayettes, and the 
Vifcomtes de Noailles, and the falfe Perigords, and 
the long et cesera of the perfidious fans culottes of 
the court, who like demoniacks, poffefled with a 
fpirit of fallen pride, and inverted ambition, abdi- . 
cated thcir dignities, difowned their families, be- 
trayed the moft facred of all trufts, and by break- 
ing to picces a great link of fociety, and all the 
cramps and holdings of the ftate, brought etgtnal 
confufion and: defolation on their country. For 
the fate of the mifcreant parricides themfelves he 
would have had no pity. Compafflion for the my- 
riads of men, of whom the world was not wor- 
thy, who by their means have perifhed in prifons, 
or 
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or on {caffolds, or are pining in beggary and exile, 
would leave no room in his, or in any well-: 
formed mind, for any fuch fenfation. We are 
not made at once to pity the oppreflor and the 

oppreffed. | 

Looking to his Batavian defcent, how could he 
bear to behold his kindred, the defcendants of the 
brave nobility of Holland, whofe blood prodigally 
poured out, had, more than all the canals, meers, 
and inundations of their country, protected their 
independence, to behold them bowed in the bafeft 
fervitude, to the bafeft and vileft of the human 
race; in fervitude to thofe who in no refpec were 
fuperiour in dignity, or could afpire to a better place 
than that of hangmen to the tyrants, to whofe 
{ceptered pride they had oppofed an elevation of 
foul, that furmounted, and overpowered the lofti. 
nefs of Caflile, the haughtinefs of Auftria, and 
the overbearing arrogance of France? 

Could he with patience bear, that the children 
of that nobility, who would have deluged their 
country and given it to the fea, rather than fub- 
mit to Louis XIV, who was then in his meridian 
glory, when his arms were conduéted by the Tu- 
rennes, by the Luxembourgs, by the Boufflers ; 
when his councils were directed by the Colberts, 
and the Louvois; when his tribunals were filled 
_ by the Lamoignons and the Dagueflaus—that thefe 
fhould be given up to the cruel {port of the Piche- 
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gru’s, the Jourdans, the Santerres, under the 
Rolands, and Briflots, and Gorfas, and Robef- 
pierres, the Reubels, the Carnots, and Talliens, 
and Dantons, and the whole tribe of regicides, 
robbers, and revolutionary judges, that, from the 
rotten carcafe of their own murdered country, 
have poured out innumerable fwarms of the low- 
eft, and at once the moft deftrudtive of the clafles’ 
of animated nature, which, like columns of locutfts, 
have laid wafte the faireft part of the world? 

Would Keppel have borne to fee the ruin of the 
virtuous patricians, that happy union of the noble. 
and the burgher, who with fignal prudence and 
integrity, had long governed the cities of the con- . 
federate republick, the cherifhing fathers of their 
country, who, denying commerce to themfelves, 
made it fourifh in a manner unexampled under 
their protection? Could Keppel have borne that a 
vile faction fhould totally deftroy this harmonious 
conitruction, in favour of a robbing democracy, 
founded on the fpurious rights of man? 

He was no great clerk, but he was perfectly well 
verfed in the interefts of Europe, and he could not 
have heard with patience, that the country of 
Grotius, the cradle of the law of nations, and one 
ot the richeft repofitories of all law, fhould be 
taught a ncw code by the ignorant flippancy of 
Thomas Painc, the piefumptuous foppery of La 
Fayette, with his flolen rights of tan in his hand, 
: | he 
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the wild profligate intrigue and tarbulency of » 
Marat, and the impious fophiftry of Condorcet,. 
in his infolent . addrefies to the Batavian ve : 
lick? | 

Could Keppel, who idolized the ial, of N atten, 
who was himfelf given to England, along with the: 
bleflings of the Britifh and Dutch revolutions ; 
with revolutions of ftability; with’ revolutions 
which confolidated and married the liberties and 
the interefts of the two nations for ever, could he 
fee the fountain of Britifh liberty itfelf in fervi- 
tude to France? Could he fee with patience a prince 
of Orange expelled as a fort of diminutive defpot, 
with every kind of contumely, from the country, 
which that family of deliverers had fo often ref- 
cued from flavery, and obliged to live in exile in 
another country, which owes its ss to his 
houfe? 

Would Keppel have heard with patience, that 
the conduct to be held’on fuch occafions was to 
become fhort by the knees to the faction of the 
homicides, tointreat them quietly to retire? or if 
the fortune of war fhould drive them from their 
firft wicked and unprovoked invafion, that no fes 
curity fhould be taken, no arrangement made, no 
barrier formed, no alliance entered into for the 
fecurity of that, which under a foreign name is 
the moft precious part of England? What would 
he have faid, if it was even propofed that the 

F4 Auftrian 
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Auftrian Netherlands (which ought to be a bary 
rier to Holland, and the tie of an alliance, to pra- 
tect her againft any {pecies of rule that might be 
erected, or even be reftored in France) fhould be 
formed into a republick under her teen and 
dependent upon her power? 

But above all, what would he haye faid, if he 
had heard. it made a matter of accufation againit 
me, by his nephew the duke of Bedford, that | 
was the author of the war? Had I a mind to keep 
that high diftin@ion to myfelf, as from pride ] 
might, but from juftice I dare not, he would have 
fnatched his fhare of it from my hand, and held 
it with the grafp of a dying convulfion to his 
end. | a 

It would be a moft arrogant prefumption in me 
to aflume to myfelf the glory of what belongs to 
his majelty, and to his minifters, and to his par- 
Jiament, and to the far greater majority of his 
faithful people : But had J ftood alone to counfel, 
and that all were determined to be guided by my 
advice, and to follow it implicitly —then I fhould 
have been the fole author of awar. But it fhould 
have been a war on my ideas and my principles, 
However, let his Grace think as he may of my 
demerits with regard to the war w ith regicide, 
; he will find my guilt confined to that alone. . He 
never fhall, with the {mi alleft colour of reafon, 
accufe me of being the author of a peace with 

regicide. 
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recicide, But that is high matter; and qught nor 
to be mixcd with any thing of fo little mqment, 
as what may belong ta me, or even to the duke 
of Bedford. 


J have the honour to be, &c, 
EDMUND BURKE, 


MR. BURKE'S 
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MY DEAR SIR, 


\ UR laft converfation, though not in the tone 
of abfohute defpondency, was far from chear- 
ful. We could not eafily account, for fome un- 
pleafant appearances. They were reprefented to 
us as indicating the ftate of the popular mind; and - 
they were not at all what we fhould have expected 
from our old ideas even of the faults and vices of 
the Englifh character. The difaftrous events, 
which have followed one upon another in a long 
unbroken funereal train, moving in a preceflion, 
that feemed to have no end, thefe were not the 
principal caufes of our dejeGion. Wefeared more - 
from what threatened to fail within, than what 
menaced to opprefs us from abroad. To a people 
who have once been proud and great, and great 
becaufe they were proud, a change in the national 
fpirit is the moft terrible of all revolutions. : 
E fhall not live to behold the unravelling of the 
intricate plot, which faddens and perplexes the 
awful 
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awful drama of Providence, now ating on the 
moral theatre of the world. Whether for thought 
or for action, I amt at the end df mycareer. You 
are in the middle of yours. In what part of its 
orbit the nation, with which we are carried along, 
moves at this inftant, it is not eafy to conjectures 
It may, perhaps, be far advanced in its aphelion.— 
But when to return? 

Not to lofe ourfelves in the infinite void of the 
conjectural world, our bufincfs is with what is likely 
to be affected for the better or the worfc, by the 
wifdom or weaknefs of-our plans. In all fpccula- 
tions upon men and human affairs, it 1s of no {mall 
moment to diftinguifh things of accident from per- 
- manent caufes, and from effects that cannot be 
altered. It is not every irregularity in our move- 
ment that is a total deviation from our courfe. I 
am not quite of the mind of thofe fpeculators, wha 
feem affured, that neceflarily, and by the cons 
{titution of things, all ftates have the fame periods 
of infancy,’ manhcod, and decrepitude, that are 
found in the individuals who compofe them. Pas 
rallels of this fort rather furnifh fimilitudes to il. 
luftrate or to adorn, than fupply analogies from 
whence to reafon. The objeéts which are attempted 
to be forced into an analogy are not found in the 
fame clafles of exiftence- Individuals are phyfical 
beings, fubje& to laws univerfal andl invariable. ‘The 
immediate caufe acting in thefe laws may be ob- 

| {cure : 
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fcure: the general refults are fubjects of certain 
calculation. But commonwealths are not phyfical 
but moral effences. They are artificial combina- 
tions ; and in their proximate cflicient caufe, the 
arbitrary productions of the human mind. We 
are not yet acquainted with the laws which necef- 
farily influence the ftability of that kind of work 
made by that kind of agent. There.is not in the 
phyfical order (with which they do not appear to 
hold any affignable connexion) a diftinct caufe by 
which any of thofe fabricks muft neceflarily grow, 
flourifh, or decay; nor, in my opinion, does the 
moral world produce any thing more determinate 
on that fubject, than what may ferve as an amufe- 
ment, (liberal indeed, and ingenious, but ftill only 
an amufement) for fpeculative men. I doubt whe- 
ther thehiftory of mankind is yet complete enough, 
if ever it can be fo, to furnifh grounds for a fure 
theory on the internal caufes which neceflarily af- 
fect the fortune of a State. I am far fram denying 
the operation of fuch caufes: but they are infinitely 
uncertain, and much more obfcure, and much 
more difficult to trace, than the foreign caufes 
that tend to raife, to deprefs, and fometimes ta 
overwhelm a community. ie a 
It is often impoflible, in thefe political i inquiries, 
to find any proportion between the apparent force 
of any moral caufes we may aflign and their known 
operation. We are therefore ebigee, to deliver up 
that 
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that operation to mere chance, or more pioufly 
(perhaps more rationally) to the occafional inter: 
pofition and irrefiftible hand of the Great Difpofer. 
We have feen ftates of confiderable duration, 
which for ages have remained nearly as they have 
begun, and could’ hardly be faid to ebb or flow. 
Some appear to have fpent their vigour at their. 
commencement. Some have blazed out in their 
glory a little before their extinction. The meri- 
dian of fome has beeg the moft fplendid. Others, 
and they the greateft number, have fluctuated, and 
experienced at different periods of their exiftence 
a great variety of fortune. At the very moment 
when fome of them feemed plunged in unfathom. 
able abyfles of difgrace and difafter, they have 
fuddenly emerged. They have begun a new courfe 
and opened a new reckoning; and even in the 
depths of their calamity, and on the very ruins of 
their country, have laid the foundations of a tow. 
‘ering and durable greatnefs. All thishas happened - 
without any apparent previous change in the ge- 
neral circumftances which had brought on their 
diftrefs. The death of a man at a critical junc- 
ture, his difguft, his retreat, his difgrace, have 
brought innumerable calamities on a whole nation. 
A common foldier, a child, a girl at the door of’an 
inn, have changed the face of fortune, and almoft 
of nature. | 

Such, and often influenced by fuch caufes, has 
; commonly 
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commonly been the fate: of monarchicd, of -lotg 
duration. They have their ebbs.and their flows. 
This has been eminently the fate of the, monarchy 
of France. ‘There have been. times: in- which vo. 
power has ¢ ever been brought fo: low: ; Few have 
ever flourifhed in greater glory.:..By turns elevated 
and depreffed; that- power had been; on the whole, 
rather:on the mereafe; and it comtinued::riqt only: 
powerful but formidable totht hour of the.fotal ruin 
of the monarchy. ::'This fall.of the monarchy was 
far from being preceded by any exterior fymptoms 
of decline: “Lhe interlour were not vifibleito every 
eye; and a thoufand accidents might, have -pre- ~ 
vented the operation of what she moft clear-fighted 
were not able to difcern, nor the mot providertt to 
-divine. A very little time before its dreadful eata- 
ftrophe, there was a kind of exterior: {plendgur,in 
the fituation of the crown, which tfually adda-to 
government ftrength and. authority at home. ‘The 
crown feemed then: to’ have obtaihed tome of the 
moft f{plendid objects of ftate: ambition. Noteof 
ithe continental. powers, ef: Europe were the eng- 
mies of Frarices They were ajl,-qtther tacitly dif- 
pofed to her, or publickly- -connetted with her ; 
and.in thofe who kept the-shoft. aloof, there was 
ttle appearance of. jealowfy 3; of ‘animofity there 
was np appearance at dl. Lhe Britifh nation, her 
great preponderating:rival, fhe had humbled; to alk 
appearance the had'weakened ; certainly had. en- 
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angered, by cutting off a very large, and by far 
the moit growing part of her empire. In that its 
acmé of human profperity and greatnefs, in the 
high and palmy ftate of the monarchy of France, 
it fell to the ground without a ftruggle. - It fell 
without any of thofe vices in the monarch, which 
have fometimes been the caufes of the fall of king- 
doms, but which exifted, without any vifible effe& 
ton the ftate, in the higheft degree in many other 
princes; and, far from deftroying their power, had 
‘only left, fome flight ftains on their character. The 
financial difficulties were only pretexts and inftru- 
amients of thofe who accomplifh the ruin of. that 
imonarchy. They were not the caufes of it. | 
Deprived of the old government, deprived in a 

‘manner of all government, France fallen as a mo- 
narchy, to common fpeculators might have ap- 
peared more likely to be an object of pity or in- 
fult, according to the difpofition of the circumja- 
cent powers, than to be the fcourge and terrour 
. of them all: but out of the tomb of the murdered 
fmonarchy in France, has arifen a vaft, tremendous, 
unformed fpectre, in a far more terrifick guife than 
any which ever yet have overpowered the imagina- 
tion, and fubdued the fortitude of man. Going 
ftraight forward to its end, unappalled by peril, un- 
checked by remorfe, defpifing all common maxims 
and all common means, that hideous phantom over- 
powered thofe who could not believe it was poflible 

fhe 
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fie could at all exift, except on the principles, 
which-habit. rather than nature had perfuaded them 
were neceflary to their.own particular welfare and 
to their own ordinary modes of action. But the 
conftitution of any political being, as well as that 
of any phyfical being, ought to be known, before 
one can venture to fay what is fit for its confer- 
vation, or what is the proper means of its power. 
The poifon of other ftates is the food of the new 
republick. That bankruptcy, the very appre- 
henfion of which is one of the caufes affigned for 
the fall of the monarchy, was’ the capital on which 
fhe opened her traffick with the world. Ho 
The republick of regicide: with an annihilated. 
revenue, with defaced manufactures, with a ruined 
commerce, with an uncultivated and half-depopu- 
lated country, with a difcontented, diftrefled, en- 
flaved, and famifhed people, paffing with a rapid, 
eccentrick, incalculable courfe, from the wildedft 
anarchy to the fterneft defpotifm, has actually con- 
quered the fineft parts of Europe, has diftrefled, dif- 
united, deranged, and broke to pieces all the reft; 
and fo fubdued the minds of the rulers in every 
nation, ‘that ‘hardly any refource prefents itfelf to 
them, except that of entitling themfelves to a con- 
temptuous mercy by a difplay of their imbecility 
and meannefg. -Even in their greateft military ef- 
forts and the greateft difplay of their fortitude, 
they feem not.to hope; they.do not even appear.to 
G 2 with, 
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with, the extinétion of what fubfifts to théir certaiti 

ruin. Their ambition is only tobe admitted to 2 
more favoured clafs in the order of fervitude under 
ca domineering power. 

_ This feems the temiper of the das: At Gen the 
French force was too much defpifed.. Now. it is 
too much dreaded.. As inconfiderate courage has 
given way to irrational fear, fo it may be hoped, 
that through’the medium of dehberate faber appre- 
henfion, we may arrive.at iheady fortitude... Who 
knows whether indignation may not -fucceed -ta 
terrour, and the revival of high fentiment;fpurning 
away the delufion of a fafety purchafed!at the ex- 
pence of glory, may not yet drive usitothat-gene- 
tous defpair, which has ofteh fubdued: diftempers 
in the ftate for whith no eee) could, be: promne 
in the wifeft councils: ©.) - | ‘ 

Other great ftates, having been cataaas sat = 
gular certain. courfe of elevation, or: decline, we 
may hope that: the Britith fortune may fluctuate 
alfo;. béecaufe thé publick mind, which greatly in- 
- fluences that-fortune, may hhye its changes.’ :. We 
are therefore never authorized to abandog. our 
country to its fate, or to act or advife as if.it had 
no refource.. There is no reafon to apprehend, 
becaufe ordinary means threaten to fail, that no 
others can {pring up. Whilft our heart is whole, 
it will find means, or make them. ‘The heart of 
the: ‘citizen 1S a perennial {pring of energy-to the 

; at ftate- 
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ftate.  Becaufe the pulfe feems to intermit, we 
muit not prefume that it will ceafe inftantly to beat. 
The publick muft never be regarded ae incurable. 
{ remember in the beginning of what has lately 
been called the feven years war, that an eloquent 
writer and ingenious {peculater, Dr. Browne, upon 
{ome reverfes which happened in the beginning of 
that war, publifhed an elaborate philofophical dif- 
courfe to prvoe that the diftinguifhing features of 
the people of England had been totally changed, 
and that a frivolous effeminacy was become the 
national character. Nothing could be more po- 
pular than that work. It was thought a great 
confolation to us the light people of this country — 
(who were and are light, but who were not and 
are not effeminate) that we had found the caufes 
of our misfortunes in our vices, Pythagoras could 
nat be more. pleafed with his leading difcovery. - 
But whilf in that {plenetick mood we amufed 
ourfelves in a four critical {fpecuJation, of which we 
were oarfelves the objects, and in which every 
mian loft his particular fenfe of the publick difgrace 
in the epidemick nature of the diftemper; whilft, as 
in the Alps Gaitre kept Goifre in countenance ; 
whilft we were thus abandoning ourfelves to a 
direét confeflion of our inferiority tq France, and 
whilft many, very many, were ready to act upon a 
fenfe of that inferiority, a few months effected a 
total change in oyr variable minds. We emerged 
G 3 | from 
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from the gulph of that fpeculative defpondency ; 
and were buoyed up to the higheft point of ‘prac. 
tical vigour. Never did the mafculine {pirit of 
England difplay itfelf with more energy, nor ever 
- did its genius foar with a prouder pre-eminence 
over France, than at the time when frivolity and 
effeminacy had been at leaft tacitly acknowledged 
as their national character, by the good people of 
this kingdom. 

For one (if they be mei treated) I defpair 
neither of the publick fortune nor of the publick 
mind. ‘There is much to be done undoubtedly, 


~ and much to be retrieved. We mutt walk in new 


ways, Or we can never ‘encounter our enemy in his 
devious march. We are not at an end of our {trug- 
gle, nor near it. Let us not deceive ourfelves: we 
are at the beginning of great troubles. I readily 
_ acknowledge that the ftate of publick affairs is in- 
finitely more unpromifing than at the period I have 
juft now alluded to, and the pofition of all the 
powers of Europe, in relation to us, and irfrelation 
to each other, is more intricate and critical bey-ond 
all comparifon, Difficult indeed is our fituation. 
In all fituations of difficulty men will be influ- 
enced in the part they take, not only by the reafon 
of the cafe, but by the peculiar turn of their own 
character. The fame ways to fafety do not prefent 
_ themfelves to all men; nor to the fame men jn dif- 
ferent tempers. There is 2 covrageows wifdom : 

there 
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there is alfo a falfe reptile prudence, the refult not 
of caution but of fear, Under misfortunesit often 
happens that the nerves of the underftanding are fo 
relaxed, the prefling peril of the hour fo completely. 
confounds all the faculties, that no future danger 
can beproperly provided for, can be juitly eftimated, 
can be fo much as fully feen. The eye of the mind 
is dazzled and vanquifked, Ar abject diftruft of 
ourfelves, an extravagant admiration of the enemy, 
prefent us with no hope but in a comprosnife with 
his pride, by a fubmiffion to his will. This fhort 
plan of policy is the only cownfel which will obtain 
a hearing. We plunge into a dark gulph with all 
the rafh precipitation of fear, The nature of cou- 
rage is, without a queition, to be converfant with 
danger; but in the palpable night ef their terrours, 
men under confternation fuppofe, not that it is 
the danger, which, by a fyre inftind, ealls out the 
courage to refift it, but that it is the courage 
which produces the danger. They therefore feek 
for a refuge from their fears in the fears themfelyes, 
and confider a temporizing meanpefs as the only : 
fource of fafety, . 

The rules and definitions of prudence can rarely 
be exact; never yniverfal, Ido not deny that in 
fma}i truckling ftates a timely compromife with 
power has often been the means, and the only — 
sneans, of drawling out their puny exiftence; but 
a great {tate is too much envied, too much dreaded, 
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fo find fafety in humiliation.. To be fecure; -it 
muft be refpedted. «Power, and eminence, and 
eonfideration, are things net to be begged. - : They. 
muft be commanded: and they who fupphicite: for. 
mercy from others, can never hope for. jultice 
through themfelves. .What jultice they are to ob- 
tain, as the alms.of an enemy, depends upon his 
character 5 and that. they ought well to know be. 
fore they implicitly confide. | 
- Much controverfy there has been in Parliament; 
and not a little amongft us out of doors, about the 
inftrumental means of this-nation towards the 
maintenance of. her. dignity,..and the affertion of 
her rights. ‘On the mofi elaborate and correct de- 
tail of facts, the refult feems to.be, that at no time 
has the wealth and power of Great Britain been fo 
eonfiderable as jt 1s at this wery perilous moment. 
We have.a vak intereft to preferve, and we paflefs 
great: means of preferving it: but it is to be res 
membered that the artificer may be incumbered by 
his tools, and that refources may be among impe- 
diments. ‘If wealth is the obedient and laborious 
flave of virtue and of publick honaur, then wealth 
is in its place, and has its nfe;. but if this order is 
changed, and honour is to be facrificed to the cope 
fervation of riches, riches which haye neither eyeg 
nor hands, nor any thing truly vital in them, can- 
not long furvive the being of theirvivifying powers, 
their legitimate masters, and their potent protec 
tors, 
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tors. If we command our wealth, we fhall be rich 
and free: if oar wealth’ commands us, we are poor 
mdeed.., We are, bought by the enemy with the 
treafure from our own coffers. Too great a fenfe 
of the value of a fubordinate intereft may be the 
very forirce of its danger, as well as ‘the certain 
ruin of interefts of afuperiour order. Often hasa 
man loft his all becaufe he woyld not fubmit to ha- 
zayd all in defending it. A difplay of our wealth 
before robbers is not the way to reftrain their bold. 
nefs, or to leflen their rapacity.- This difplay is | 
made, I know, to perfugde the people of England 
that thereby we fhall awe the enemy, and improve 
the terms of our capitulation; it is made, not that 
we fhould fight with more animation, but that we 
fhould fupplicate with better hopes, We are mif- 
taken. We have an enemy to deal with who ne- 
yer regarded our conteft as a meafuring and weigh- 
ing of purfes. He is the Gaul that puts his /icord 
into the fcale. He 1s more tempted with our 
wealth as booty, than terrified with it as power, 
But let us be rich or poor, let us be either in what 
proportion we may, nature is falfe or this is truce, 
that where the effential publick force (of which 
money is but a part) is.1n any degree upon a par in 
a conflict between nations, that ftate which B® re- 
folved to hazard its exiftence rather than to aban- 
gion its objeéts, muft have an infinite advantage 
ever that which is refolved to yield rather than to 

carry 
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carry its refiftance beyond a certain point. Hu- 
manly fpeaking, that people which bounds its ef- 
forts only with its being, niuft give the law to that 
nation which will not pufh its oppolition meyond 
its convenience. 

If we look to nothing but our domeftick condi- 
tion, the ftate of the nation is full even to plethery; 
but if we imagine that this country can long main-~ 
tain its blood and its food, as disjoined from the 
community of mankind, fuch an opinion does not 
deferve refutation as abfurd, but pity as infane. 

I do not know that fuch an improvident and 
ftupid felfifhnefs deferves the difcuffion, which, | 
perhaps, I may beftow upon it hereafter: We can- 
not arrange with our enemy in the prefent conjunc. | 
ture, without abandoning the intereft of mankind, 
If we look only to our own petty peculium in the 
-war,we have had fome advantages ; advantages am- 
biguous in their nature, and dearly bought. We 
have not in the flighteft degree impaired the 
{ftrength of the common enemy in any one of | 
thofe points in which his particular force confifts ; 
at the fame time that new enemies to ourfelves, — 
new allies to the regicide republick, have been 
made out of the wrecks and fragments of the ge- 
neral confederacy. So far as to the felfifh part. As 
compofing a part of the community of Europe, and. 
interefted in its fate, it is not eafy to conceive a 
fate of things more doubtful and perplexing. 

: When 
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When Louis the XIVth had made himfelf mafter 
of one of the largeft and moft important provinces. - 
of Spain; when he hadina manner overrun Lom- 
‘bardy, and was thundering at the gates of Turin;. 
when he had maftered almoft all Germany on this _ 
fide the Rhine; when he was on the point of 
ruining the auguft fabrick of the empire; when 
with the elector of Bavaria in his alliance, hardly - 
any, thing interpofed between him and Vienna; 
when the Turk hung witha mighty force over the 
empire on the other fide; I do not know, that in 
the beginning of 1704 (that is in the third ycar of 
the renovated war with Louis the XIVth) the ftate 
of Europe was fo truly alarming. To England it 
certainly was not. Holland (and Holland is a mat- 
terto England of value ineftimable) wasthen power- 
ful, was then independent, and though greatly en- 
dangered, was then fult of energy and fpirit. But 
the great refource of Europe was in England: not 
in a fort of England detached from the reft of the 
world, and amufing herfelf with the puppet-fhew 
ef a naval power, (it can be no better, whulit alk 
the fources of that power, and of every fort of power, 
are precarious) but in that fort of England, who 
confidered herfelf as embodied with Europe; but 
in that fort of England, who, fympathetick with the 
adverfity or the happinefs of mankind, felt that 
nothing in human affairs was foreign to her. We 


may confider it as a fure axiom that, as on the one 
hand 
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hand no confederacy of the leaft effect or duration 
ean exift again{ft France, of. which England is not 
enly a part, but the head, fo neither can England 
pretend to cope with France but-.as ‘connected 
' with the body of Chriftendom. 3 
Our account.of the war, as a war of communion, 
to the very: point m which we began to throw out: 
lures, oglings, and glances for peace, was a war 
of difafter and of little elle. The independent ad- 
vantages obtained by us at the beginning of the 
war, and which were made at the expence ef that 
common caufe, if they deceive us about our 
largeft and our fureft intereft, are ta be reckoned 
amongtt our heavieft Jofles. 
_ The allies, and Great Britain amongft the reft, 
(and perhaps among the foremoft) have been mi- 
ferably deluded by dis great fundamental errour; 
that it was in our power to make peace with this 
moniter of a ftate, whenever we chofe to forget 
the crimes that made jt great, and the defigns that 
made it formidable, People imagined that their 
ceafing to refift was the fure way to be fecure. 
This “ pale caft of thought” fickhed over all their 
enterprifes and turned all their politicks awry. 
They could not, or rather they would not read, 
yn the moft unequivocal declarations of the enemy, 
and in his uniform conduct, that more fafety was | 
to be found in the moft arduous war, than in the. 
friendfhip of that kind of being. Its hoftile amity 


can 
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tan be ‘obtained on no terms that do ‘not imply ah 
inability héreafter to refift its defigns. This great 
‘prolifick errour(I mean that peace was alwaysin our 
power) has been the caufé that rendetied the allies 
indifferent about the direction of the war; and per- 
fuaded them thdt they night always rifk 4 choice, 
‘and eVen 2 change ih its objedts: ~They feldom 
improved aily advantage: hoping that the enemy, 
affected ‘by it, would ‘maké 4 proffer of peace. 
Hence it‘ was, that all their early viétories have 
beer followed alineft: inmediately’ with the ufual 
effets of 4 defeat; swhillt all the ‘advantages ob- 
tained’ by the régicide’, have been followed by 
the confequences that were natural. ‘he difcom 
fitures, which the ‘yYepublick of affaffins has fuf- 
fered, have’ iiniformily called forth new exertions, 
which nvt'only repaired old lbffes, bat’prepared 
new conquelts.” The loffes of the affies, on the 
céntraty, (tid provifiott having | been made ‘onthe 
fpeculation of fuch an event} have bech followed 
by defertion, by difinay, hyy difunion, By’ a detelic- 
tion of‘their policy, by a flight from their prih- 
ciples, by afi admiratlén-of the'en¢my,' by mutiral 
accufations, by a’ diftfuft ih every member ‘of thé 
alliance of its fellow, of its eau its power, and 
its courage. Og it een ae, “NER Sl 
Great difficulties in’ siliasalid of our errone- 
ous — as T have faid, prefs’ upon every fide of 
Far from defiring'to conceal or éven to palliate 
’ the 
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the evil in the reprefentation, I with to ly it 
-down as my foundation, that never greater exifted. 
In a moment when fudden panick is apprehended, 
it may be wife, for a while to conceal fome great 
publick difafter, or to revealit by degrees, until the 
minds of the people have time to be recollected, 
that their underftanding may have leifure to rally, 
and that more fteady councils may prevent. their 
_ doing fomething defperate under the firft impref- 
fions of rage or terrour. But with regard to a ge- 
neral ftate of. things, growing out-of events and 
ca ready known in the grofs, there is no piety 
in the fraud that covers its true nature ;. becaufe 
nothing but erroneous refolutions can be the refult 
of falfe reprefentations.. Thofe meafures which in | 
common diftrefs might be available, in greater, 
are no better than playing. with the evil, That 
‘the effort may bear a proportion to the exigence, 
it is fit.it fhould be known; known in its quality, 
in its extent, and in all the circumftances which at- 
tend it. Great reverfes of fortune there have been, 
and great embarraffments in council: a principled 
regicide enemy poffefled of the moft important 
part of Europe, and ftruggling for the reft: within 
ourfelves a total relaxation of all authority, whilft 
a cry is raifed againft it, as if it were the moft fero- 
cious of all defpotifm. A worfe phenomenon;— 
our government difowned by the moft efficient 
member of its tribunals; ill fupported by any of 
| | their 
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their conftituent parts; and the higheft tribunal of 
all (from caufes not for our prefent purpofe to 
examine) deprived of all that dignity and all that 
efficiency which might enforce, or regulate, or if 
the cafe required it, might fupply the want of every 
other:court. Publick profecutions are become little 
etter than {chools for treafon; of no ufe but to 
‘improve the dexterity of criminals in the myftery 
of-evafion; or to fhew with what complete impu- 
nity. men may confpire againft the commonwealth; 
with what: fafety affaflins may attempt its awful 
‘head. Ewery thing is fecure, except what the laws 
have ‘made facred; every thing is tamenefs and 
‘languor ‘that is not fury and faction. Whilft the 
-diftempers ofa relaxed fibre prognofticate and pre- 
spare all the morbid force of.convulfion in the body 
of the tate, the fteadinefs of the phyfician is over- 
powered by ‘the very afpect of the difeafe*. The 
-dofter of the conftitution, pretending to under- 
rate what he.is not able to contend with, fhrinks 
‘from his.pwn operation. He doubts and queftions 
‘the dalutary but critical terrours of the cautery and 
the knife. He takes a poor credit even from his 
, defeat; .and covers impotence under the mafk of 
Aenity.. He praifes the modezation of ‘the laws, as, 
wn his hands, he fees them baffled and defpifed. 
-Is all this, becaufe in our day the ftatutes of the 


_ © 66 Muffabat tacito medicina timore.”’ 


kingdom 
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‘kingdom are ‘riot engroffed. in as firm a character, 
‘and imprinted ‘in as black and. legible atype ‘as 
ever? No! the law is a clear, but it isa: dead 
Ietter. Dead and putrid, it is infufficient to fave 
the ftate, but potent ta infect andto kill. Living 
Jaw, full of reafon, and of equity and juftice, (as it 
is, or it fhould not exift) ought to he fevere -and 
awful tooj or the words of menace,'whetber writ- 
‘ten on the parchment roll of England, er ent into 
the brazen tablet of Rome, will excite nothing; but 
contempt. How comes: it, that in :al.the ftate 
profecutions of magnitude, :froin- the -x¢volution 
to within. thefe two'or three ydarts, the'crewa has 
fcarcely ‘ever retired .difpraced and defeated from 
its: courts? Whenee this..alaeming: change? By: a 
comhection izafily felt,and not. impoffible .to:-be 
‘traced to its caufe, all the parts of the ftate. have 
‘their corre{pondertce and content. . “khey who bow 
fo the ehemy abroad wilinot be of:power +o fub-. 
‘due the confpirator. at Home. .dt isiimpofiible not 
to obfetve,' that in proportion: as: we: approximate 
to thé poifonous jaws of. anarchy, the fafcination 
‘grows itrefiftible. In proportion as yweé are attacked 
‘towards the focus of Hlepality, irrchigian, and déf- 
-perate entetprife, alt the wenomuus: aad blighting 
infects of the fate are atvakened’ into: dife: ‘Tig 
promife of -the-year is blafted, and. ditivelled,.and 
burned up before them. Our moft falutary and 
moft beautiful inftitutions yield nething but duft 
: "4 and 
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and fmut: the harvelt of our law is rio more than 
ftubble. It is in the nature of thefe eruptive dif- 
eafes in the ftate to fink in by fits and re-appear. 
But the fuel of the malady remains; and in my 
opinion is not in thé {malleft degree mitigated in 
its ‘malignity, though it waits the favourable mo- 
ment of a freer communication with the fource of 
regicide to exert and to increafe its force: 

Is it that the peoplé are changed, that the com- 
monwealth cannot be protected byits laws? I hardly 
think it. .On the contrary; I conceive, that thefe 
things happen becayfe men are not changed, but 
remain dlways what they always were; they re- 
main what the bulk of us muft ever be; when aban- 
doned to our vulgar propenfities, without guide, 
leader, or control: that is, made to be full of a 
blind elevation in profpefity; to defpife untried 
dangets; to be overpowered with unexpected re- 
verfes; to fifid no clue ina labyrinth of difficulties; 
to get out of a prefent inconvenience with any rifk 
of future ruin; to follow and to bow to fortune; to 
. admire fuceefsful though wicked enterprife, and 
to imitate what we admife; to contemn the govern= 
ment which announcés danger fromt facrilege and 
regicide, whilft they are only in their infancy and 
their ftruggle; but which finds nothing. that can 
alarm in their adult ftate and in the power and tri- 
umph of thofe deftructive principles. In a mafs 

Vou, VII Ho we 
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-we cantiot be left to ourfelvess We muft have 
leaders. If none will undertake to lead us right, 
we fhall find guides who will contrive to conduct 
‘us to fhame and ruin. 

We are in a war of a iis nature. ij is not 
with an ordinary community, which is hoftile or 
friendly as paifion or as mtereft may veer about: 
not with a State which makes war through wan- 
-tonnefs, and abandons: it through laffitude. We 
‘ate at war with a fyftem, which, by its eflence, is 
‘$nimical-toall.other Governments,and which makes 
“peace or waf, as peace and war may beft con- 
‘tribute to their fubverfion.: It is with an armed doc- 
friné, that we are at war. %t has, by its effence, a: 
faction of opinion, and of intereft, and ef enthufi- 
afm, in every country. - Fo'us-it isa Coloffis which 
‘beftrides our charindl.. i Has‘one foot on 4 foreign 
fhore, thé other upon the Britith foil. Thus ad- 
 .€antaged, if it can at aft exift, i¢ moft finally pre- 
wail,’ Nothing can fo completely suin any of the 

éld Governinents, ours: im particular, as the ac- 
-knowledgment, directly or by implication, of any’ 
‘kind of faperiority in this new power. This ac- 
-knowlkedgment we make, if in a bad! or doubtful 
“firuation of our affairs, we folicit peace; er if we 
ryield to' the modes of new ‘tromitiation, i it. which: 
alone fhe -is. content to give us an hearing. By 

‘that medns the terms.cannot be of our a 
“fO, not in any part. 
: , It 
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It is laid in the unalterable conftitution of 
things:—None can afpire to a& greatly, but thofe 
who are of for¢e greatly to fuffer. They who 
made their arrangements in the firft run of mifad- 
venture, and in a temper of mind the common 
fruit of difappointment and difmay, put a feal on 
their calamities. To their, power they take a. fe» 
curity againft any favours which they might hop¢ 
from the ufual inconftancy of fortune, Iam there- 
fore, my dear friend, invariably of .your opinion 
{though full of refpect for thofe who think diffe. 
rently) that neither the time chofen for it, nor the 
manner of foliciting a negotiation, were properly 
confidered; even though I had allowed (f hardly 
fhall allow) that with the horde of regicides we 
could by any felection of time, or-ufe.of means, ob- 
tain any thing at all deferving the. name of peace. 

In one point we are. lucky.. The regicide hap 
received our advances with fcorn, We. have an 
enemy, to whofe virtues we can owe nothing; but - 
on this occafion we are infinitely obliged to one of 
hhis vices. We owe more to his infolence than to 
our own precaution. , The haughtinefs by: which 
the proud repel us, kas this of good in it; that in 
making us keep our diftance, they muit keep their 


diftance too. In the prefent cafe, the pride of the « 


regicide may, be our fafety. He has given time 
for our reafon to operate; and for Britifh dignity 
to recover from its furprife. From fri to laft he 

H 2 has 
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has rejected all our advances. Far as we have- 
pone he has ftill left a way open to our retreat. 


' ' "There is always an augury to be taken of what 


a peace is likely to be, from the preliminary fteps 


that are made fo bring it about. We may gather 


ei 


fomething from the time in which the firft overtures 
are made; from the quarter whence they come; 
from the manner in which they are received. Thefe 
difcover the temper of the parties. If your enemy 
offers peace in the moment of fuccefs, it indicates 
that he is fatisfied with fomething. It fhews that 
theré are limits to his ambition or his refentment, 
If heoffers nothing under misfortune, it is probable, 
that it is more painful to him to abandon the prof 
pect of advantage than to endure calamity. If he 
tejeéts folicitation, and will not give even a nod to 
the fuppliants for peace, until a change in the for- 
tune of the war threatens him with ruin, then I 
think it evident, that he wifltes nothing more thah 
to difarm his adverfary to gaintime. Afterwards 
a queftion arifes, which of the parties is likely to 
obtain the greater advantages, by continuing dif- 
armed and by the ufe of time, 

With thefe few plain indications in our minds,. 
it will not be improper tp re-confider the conduct 
of the enemy together with our own, from the day 


that a queftion of peace has been in agitation. In 
- confidering this part of the queftion, I do not pro- 
ceed on my own hypothefis. I fuppofe, for a mo- 


ment, 
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ment, that this body of regicide, calling itfelf a 
republick, is a politick perfon, with whom fome. 
thing deferving the name of peace may be made. 
On that fuppofition, let usexamine ourown proceede 
ing, Let us compute the profit it has brought, and 
the advantage that it is likely to bring hereafter. 
A peace too eagerly fought, is not always the fooner 
obtained. The difcovery of vehement wifhes ge- 
nerally fruftrates their attainment; and your adver- 
fary has gained a great advantage over you when 
he finds you impatient to conclude a treaty.. There 
is in referve, not only fomething of dignity, but a 
great deal of prudencetoo, A fort of courage be- 
longs to negotiation as well as to operations of the 
field. A negotiator muft often feem willing to 
hazard the whole iffue of his treaty, if he wifhes 
to fecure any one material point. 

The regicides were the firft to declare war. We 
are the firft to fue for peace. In proportion to the 
humility and perfeverance we have fhewn in our 
addrefles, has been the obftinacy of their arrogance 
in rejecting our fuit. The patience of their pride 
feems to have been worn out with the importu- 
nity of our courtfhip. Difgufted as they are with 
a conduct fo different from all the fentiments by 
which they are themfelves filled, they think to put 
an end to our vexatious folicitation by tedoybling 
their infults. 
Hs. qt 
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It happens frequently, that pride may reject a 
publick advance, while intereft liftens to a fecret 
fuggeftion of advantage. The opportunity hag 
been afforded. Ata very early period in the diplo- 
macy of humiliation, a gentleman was fent on an 
errand*, of which, from the motive of it, what- 
ever the event might be, we can never be afhamed, 
Humanity cannot be degraded by humiliation. It 
is its very character to fubmit to fuch things. There 
_isa confanguinity between benevolence and humi- 
lity. They are virtues of the fame ftack. Dignity | 
is of as good arace; but it belongs to the family of 
fortitude. In the fpirit of that benevolence, we 
fent a gentleman to befeech the directory of regi- 
cide, not to be quite fo prodigal as their republick 
had been of judicial murder. We folicited them 
to fpare the lives of fome unhappy perfons of the 
firit diftinctton, whofe fafety at other times could 
not have been an object of folicitation, They had 
quitted France on the faith of the declaration of the 
rights of citizens. They never had been in the 
fervice of the regicides, nor at their hands had re- 
ceived any ftipend: The very fyftem and confti- 
tution of government that now prevails, was fettled 
fubfequent to their emigration. They were under 
the protection of Great Britain, and in his Majefty’s 
pay and fervice. Not an hoftile invafion, but the 

* Mr. Bird fent to ftate the real fituation of the Duc de 
Choifeul, 

dcifafters 
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Sifters of the fea had thrown them upon a fhore, — 
more barbarous and inhofpitable than the incle- 
ment ecean.under the moft pitilefs of its ftorms. 
Here was an opportunity -to exprefs a feeling for the 
miferies of war. and to open fome fort.of conver- 
fation, which (after our publick-overtures had glut- 
ted their pride), at a cautious and jealous-diitance, 
might lead ‘to fomething dike an accommodation. 
What was the event? A ftrange uncouth thing, a 
theatrical figure of the optra, his head fhaded 
with three-coloured plumes, his body fantaftically 
habited, ftrutted from the back {cenes, and after a 
fhort fpeech, in the mock heraick faHetto of ftupid 
tragedy,deliveredthe gentleman whocame to make © 
the reprefentation into the cuftedy of a guard, © 
avith directions not to lofe fight of him for a mo- 
ment; and then erdered him to be fent from | 
Paris in two hours. 

Here it is impoflible, that a fentsment of tender- 
nefs fhould not ftrike athwart the fternnefs of po-- 
liticks, and make us recal to painful memory, the 
difference between this infolent and bloody theatre, 
and the temperate, natural majefty of a civilized 
court, where the afflicted family of Afgill did not 
in vain folicitthe mercy of the higheft in rank, and 
the moft compaffionate of the compaffionate fex. 

In this intereourfe, at Jeaft, there was nothing 
to promife a great-deal of fuccefs in our future ad- 
wances. Whilft the fortune of the ficld was wholly 

Ee : ss 4 with 
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with the regicides, nothing was thought of but ta 
‘follow whereit led; andit led to every thing. Not 
fo much as a talk of treaty. Laws were laid down 
with arrogance, The moft mederate politician in 
their clan* was chofen as the organ, not fo much 
for prefcribing limits to their claims, as to mark 
what, for the prefent, they are content to leave to 
others. They made, not laws, not conventions, 
not late poffeffion, but phyfical nature, and political 
| conyenience, the fole foundation of their claims. 
The Rhine, the Mediterranean, and the ocean 
were the bounds which, for the time, they affigned 
to the empire of regicide, What was the chamber 
of union of Louis the Fourteenth, which aftonifhed 
and provoked all Europe, compared to this decla- 
ation? In truth, with thefe limits, and their prin- 
ciple, they would not have left even the fhadow 
of liberty or fafety to any nation. This plan of 
_ empire was not taken up in the firft intoxication 

of unexpected fuccefs. You muft recollect, that 
it was projected, juft as the repart has ftated it, 
from the very firft revolt of the faction againft 
their monarchy; and it has been uniformly pur- 
fued, as a ftanding maxim of national policy, from 
that time to this. It 1s, generally, in the feafon of 
profperity that men difcover their real temper, 
principles, and defigns. But this principle fug- 
geftcd in their firft ftruggles, fully avowed in thejr 


% Boiffy d’Anglas, : 
| profperity,, 
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profperity, has, jn the moft adverfe fate of their 
affairs, been tenaciqufly adhered to. The report, 
combined with their condu¢t, forms an infallible 
criterion of the views of this republick. 

In their fortune there has been fome flu€tuation. 
We are to fee how their minds have been affected 
~with achange. Some impreffion it made on them 
undoubtedly. It produced fome oblique notice 
of the fubmiffiqns that were made by fuppliant na- 
tions. The utmoft they did, was to make fome of 
thofe cold, formal, general profeffions of a love of 

peace which no Power has ever refufed to make; 
becaufe they mean little,’ and coft nothing. 
The firft paper I have feen (the publication at 
Hamburgh) making a fhew of that pacifick difpo- 
fition, difcovered a rooted animofity againft this 
nation, and an incurable rancour, even more 
than any one of their hoftile aéts. In this Ham- 
burgh declaration, they chaofe to fuppofe, that the 
war, on the part of England, is a war of Govern- 
sent, begun and carried qn againft the fenfe and in- 
terefis of the people;. thus fowing in their very 
overtures towards peace, the feeds of tumult and 
fedition: for they never have abandoned, and 
never will they abandon, in peace, in war, in 
treaty, in any fituation, or for one inftant, their 
old fteady maxim of feparating the people from 
their Government. Let me add—and it is with 
unfeigned anxiety for the character and credit of: 

minifters 
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minifters that I do add—if our government perfe- 
-weres, in its as. uniforni courfe, of acting under in- 
Rruments with fuch preambles, it pleads guilty te 
the charges made by our enemies againift it, both 
on its own part, and on the part of parliament it- 
felf. The enemy muft fucceed in his plan for 
Joofening and difconnecting all the internal hold- 
ings of the kingdom. 

It was not enough, that the fpeech from the 
Throne in the opening of the feflion in 1795, 
threw out oglings and glances of tendernefs. Left 
this coquetting fhould feem too cold and ambigu- 
ous, without waiting for its effect, the violent paf- 
fion for a relation to the regicides, produced a di- 
rect meflage from the crowa, and its confequences 
from the two Houfes of Parliament. On the part 
of the regicides thefe declarations could not be 
entirely paffed by without notice; but in thas 
notice they difcovered {till more clearly the bot-- 
tom of their character, The offer made to them 
by the meflage to Parliament was hinted at in 
their anfwer; but in an ebfcure and oblique 
manner as before. They accompanied their no- 
tice of the indications manifefted on our fide, 
with every kind of infolent and taunting reflec- 
tion. The regicide dircctory, on the day which, 
in their gipfey jargon, they call the 5th of Pluviofe, 
in return for our advances, charge us with .elud- 
“ing. our declarations under. “¢ evafive formalities | 
. e and 
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* and frivolous pretexts.” What thefe pretexts and 
evafions were, they do not fay, and I have never 
heard. But they do not reft there. They pro- 
ceed to charge us, and, as it fhould feem, our 
allies in the mafs, with direct perfidy; they are fo 
conciliatory in their language as to hint that this 
perfidious charaéter is not new in our proceedings, 
However, ‘notwithiftanding this our habitual per. 
fidy, they will offer peace “on conditions as mo- 
** derate”’—~as what? as reafon and as equity ree 
quire? No! as moderate “ as are fuitable to 
** their zationa] dignity.’ National dignity in all 
treaties I do admit is an important confideration. 
They have given us an ufeful hint on that fubjeé : 
but dignity, hitherto, has belonged to the mode 
of proceeding, not to the matter of atreaty. Never 
before has it been mentioned as the ftandard for 
rating the conditions of peace; no, never by the 
~ moft violent of conquerors, Indemnification is 
capable of fome eftimate; dignity has no ftandard. 
It is impoffible to guefs what acquifitions pride and 
ambition may think fit for their dignity. But left 
any doubt fhould remain on what they think for 
their dignity, the regicides in the next paragraph 
tell us ‘ that they will have no peace with their 
“‘ enemies, until they have reduced them to a 
* ftate, which will put them under an impo/ffi bility 
* of purfuing their wretched projects;” that is, in 
plain French or Englith, uptil they have accom- 
plithed 
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plifhed our utter and irretrievable ruin. This is 
their pacifick language. It flows from their unalter- 
able principle in whatever language they {peak, or 
whatever fteps they take, whether of real war, or 
of pretended pacification, They have never, to do 
them juftice, been at much trouble in concealing 


_ their intentions. We were as obftinately refolved 


to think them not in earneft: but I confefs jefts , 
of this fort, whatever their urbanity may be, are 
not much to my tafte, 

To this conciliatory and amicable pyblick come 
munication, our fole anfwer, in effect, -is this— 
«¢ Citizen regicides! whenever you find yourfelves 
‘© in the humour, you may have a peace with ws. 


© That is a point you may always command. We 


“are conftantly in attendance, and nothing you 
¢ can do fhall hinder us from the renewal of our 
“ fupplications. You may turn us out at the 
“ door; but we will jump in at the window.” 

- To thofe who do not love to contemplate the 
fall of human greatnefs, I do not know a more’ 
mortifying fpectacle, than to fee the aflembled 
majelty of the crowned heads of Europe waiting 
as patient fuitors in the anti-chamber of regicide. 


_ They wait, it fecms, until the fanguinary tyrant 


Carnot, fhall have {norted away the fumes of the 
indigefted blood of his fovereign. “Fhen, when 
funk on the down of ufurped pomp, he fhall have 
fufliciently indulged his meditations with what 

, . monarch 
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monarch he fhall next glut his ravening maw, he 
may condefcend to fignify that it is his pleafure to 
be awake ;- and that he is at leifure to receive the 
propofals. of his high and mighty clients for the 
terms on which he may refpite the execution of the 
fentence he has paffed upon them. At the opening 
of thofe doors, what a fight it muft be to behold the 
plenipotentiaries of royal impotence, in the preces 
dency which they will intrigue to obtain, andwhich 
will be granted to them according to the feniority. 
of their degradation, fneaking into the regicide. 
prefence, and with the relicks of the {mile, which 
they had drefled up for the levee of their mafters, 
full flickering on their curled lips, prefenting the 
faded remains of their courtly graces, to meet 
the {cornful, ferocious, fardonick grin of a bloody 
tuffian, who, whilft he is receiving their homage, 
is meafuring them with his eye, and fitting to their 
fize the flider of his guillotine! Thefe ambafla- 
dors may eafily return as good courtiers as they 
went; but can they ever return from that degrad- 
ing refidence, loyal and faithful fubjects; or with 
any true affection to their mafter, or true attach- © 
ment to the conftitution, religion, or laws of their 
country? There is great danger that they who 
enter fmiling into this Trophonian cave, wil | 
come out of it fad and ferious confpirators ; and 
fuch will continue as long as they live. They 
will become true conductors of contagion to every 

“cpuntry, 
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country, which has had the misfortune to fend 
them to the fource of that electricity. . At beft 
" they will become totally indifferent to good and 
evil, to one inftitution or another. This fpecies 
of indifference is but too, generally diftinguith- 
able in thofe who have been much employed 
in foreign courts; but in: the prefent’ cafe the 
evil muft be aggravated without ‘meafyre; for 
they go from theig country, not with the pride of 
the old character, but in a ftate of the loweft de« 
gradation ;;and what muit happen in their place 
of refidence can have no effect in raifing them to 
the level of true dignity, or of chafte felf-eftima- 
Aion, either as men, or as on of crowne 
ed heads. 

Our early proceeding, which has ined thefe 
returnsOf affront, appeared to me totally new, withs 
out being adapted to the new circumftances of 
affairs. I have ‘calied'to my mind the f{peeches 
and meflages in.former times. I find, nothing like 
thefe. You will look in the journals-to find whe- 
ther my memory fails me. Before this time, never 
was a ground of peace laid, (as it were, jn a pare 
liamentary record) until. it had been as good as 
concluded. . This was 2 wife homage paid.to the 
difcretion of the crown.: It was.known how 
much a negotiation muft fuffer by having any 
thing in the train towards it prematurely difclofed. 
But when thofe parliamentary declarations were 
_ Madey 
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nade, not fo much as a ftep had been taken towards 
anegotiation in any mode whatever. The mea- 
fore was ah unpleafant and unfeafonable difcevery. 

I conceive that another circumftance in that 
tranfaction has been as little authorized by any ex- 
ample ; and that it is as little prudent in itfelf; 
I mean the formal recognition of. the French Re- 
publick. Without entering, for the prefent, into 
a queftion on the' good faith manifefted in that 
‘meafure,:or on its general policy, I doubt, upon 
Mere temporary confiderations of prudence, whe- 
ther it was perfectly advifeable. It is not within 
rutes of: dexterous: conduct to make an ac- 

knowledgment of a contefted title im your enemys 
‘before you are morally certain that your recogni- 
tion will fecure his friendthip... Otherwife it-is 2 
meafure worfe than throwa away. - It adds inf- 
nitely tothe ftrength, and confequently to the de- 
mands ‘of. the adverfe party. He has gamed 2 
fundamental point without an equivalent.: “It-has 
happened as might have been forefeen. No np- 
. fice whatever was taken of this recognition. In 
fad, the directory never gave themfelves any_con- 
cern about it; and they received our acknowledg- 
ment with perfect fcorn, With them it is not 
for .the {tates of Europe to judge of their title : 
the very reverfe. In their eye the title. of, every 
other power depends wholly on their pleafure. , 
Preliminary declarations of this, fort, thrown 
: out 
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out at random, and fown, as it were, broad:caft, 
-- were-never to be found in the mode of our pro- 
_ Ceeding with France and Spain, whilft the great 
monarchies of France and Spain exifted. I donot 
fay, that a diplomatick meafure ought to be, like 
a parliamentary or a judicial proceeding, accord- 
ing to {tri precedent. 1 hope I am far from that 
pedantry: But this I know, that a great flate 
- ought to have fome regard:to its ancient maxims; 
efpecially where they indicate its dignity; where 
‘they concur with the rules of prudence; and above 
all, where the circumftances of the time require 
that a fpirit of innovation fhould be refifted, which 
leads to the humiliation of fovereign powers: It 
would be ridiculous to affert, that thofe powers 
have fuffered nothing in their eftimation.. I admit, 
that the greater interefts of ftate will for a moment 
fuperfede all other confiderations: but if there 
was a rule that a fovereign never fhould let down 
his dignity without a fure payment to his intereft, 
the dignity of Kings would be held high enough. 
At prefent, however, fafhion governs in more fe- 
rious things than furniture and drefs. It looks 
as if fovereigns abroad were emulous in bidding 
againft their eftimation. It feems as if the pre- 
eminence of regicide was acknowledged; and that 
kings tacitly ranked themfelves below their fa- 
crilegious murdeters, as natufal magiftrates and. 
judges over them. It appears as if dignity were the 

| prerogative 
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prerogative of crime; and a temporifing humilia- 
tion the proper part for venerable authority. If 
the vileft of mankind are refolved to be the moft 
wicked, they lofe all the bafenefs of their origin, 
and take their place above kings. This example 
in foreign princes, I truft, will not {pread. It is 
the concern of mankind, that the deftruction of 
order fhould not be a claim to rank: that crimes 
fhould not be the only title to pre-eminence and 
honour. 

At this fecond ftage of humiliation, (I mean 
the infulting declaration in confequence of the 
meffage to both Houfes of Parliament) it might 
not have been amifs to paufe; and not to fquander 
away the fund of our fubmiffions, until we knew 
what final purpofes of publick intereft they might ~ 
anfwer. The policy of fubjecting ourfelves to fur- 
ther infults is not to me quite apparent. It was 
refolved, however, to hazard a third trial. Citizen 
Barthelemi had been eftablifhed on the part of the. 
new republick, at Bafle; where, with his procon- 
{ulate of Switzerland and the adjacent parts of Ger- 
many, he was appointed as a fort of factor to deal 
in the degradation of the crowned heads of Europe. 
At Bafle it was thought proper, in order to keep 
others, I fuppofe, in countenance, that Great Bri- 
tain fhould appear at this market, and bid with 
the reft, for the mercy of the people-king. 

_ On the 6th of. March 1796, Mr. Wickham, in 
VoL. Vill. re | confequence 
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confequence of authority, was defired to fount 
France on her difpofition towards a general pacifi- 
cation; to know whether fhe would confent to fend 
minifters to a congrefs at fuch a place as might 
be hereafter agreed upon; whether there would be 
a difpofition to communicate the general grounds 
of a pacification fuch as France (the diplomatick _ 
name of the regicide power} would be willing to 
propofe, as a foundation for a negociation for peace 
with his majefty and his allies; or to fuggeit any. 
other way of arriving at the fame end of a general 
pacification; but he had no authority to enter into — 
any negotiation or difcuffion with Citizen Barthe- 
lemi upon thefe fubjetts. 

On the part of Great Britain this ape was 2 
voluntary act, wholly uncalled for on the part of 
regicide. Suits of this fort are at leaft ftrong in- 
dications of a defire for accommodation. - Any 
other body of men but the directory would be 
fomewhat foothed with fuch advances. They could 
not however begin thcir anfwer, which was given 
without much delay, and communicated on the 
28th of the fame month, without a preamble of 
—infult and reproach. “ They doubt the fince- 
rity of the pacifick intentions of this court.” She 
did not begin, fay they, yet to “ know her real in- 
terefts,” “the did not feck peace with geod faith.’ 
This, or fomething to this effect, has been the con~ 
ftant preliminary obfervation, (now grown into a 
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fort of office-form) on all our overtures to this 
power: a perpetual charge on the Britifh govern- 
ment of fraud, evafion, and habitual perfidy. 

It might be afked, from whence did thefe opi- 
nions of our infincerity and ill faith arife? It was, 
becaufe the Britifh miniftry (leaving to the direc- 
tory however to propofe a better mode) propofed 
a congre/s for the purpofe of a general pacification, 
and this they faid “ would render negotiation end- 
lefs.” From hence they immediately inferred a 
fraudulent intention in the offer. Unqueftionably 
their mode of giving the law would bring matters 
to a more fpeedy conclufion. As to any other me- 
thod more agreeable to them than a congrefs, an 
alternative exprefsly propofed to them, they did 
not condefcend to fignify their pleafure. 

This refufal of treating conjointly with the pow- 
ers allied againft this republick, furnifhes matter 
for a great deal of ferious reflection. They have 
hitherto conftantly declined any other than 2 
treaty with a fingle power. By thus diffociating 
every ftate from every other, like deer feparated 
from the herd, each power is treated with, on the 
merit of his being a deferter from the common 
caufe. In that light the regicide power finding 
each of them infulated and unprotected, with great 
facility gives the Jaw to them all. By this fyf- 
tem, for the prefent an incurable diftruft is fown 


amongft confederates; and in future all alliance is 
I2 rendered 
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rendered impracticable. It is thus they have treated 
swith Pruflia,with Spain, with Sardinia, with Bavaria, 
with. the Ecclefiaftical State, with Saxony; and 
here we fee them refufe to treat with Great Bri- 
tain in any other mode. They muft be worfe than 
blind who do not fee with what undeviating regu- 
larity of fyftem, in this cafe and in all cafes, they 
puriue their fcheme for the utter deftruction of 
every independent power; efpecially the {maller, 
who cannot find any refuge whatever but in fome 
common caufe. 

Renewing their taunts and reflections, they tell 
Mr. Wickham, “ that their policy has no guides 
*¢ but opennefs and good faith, and that their con- 
“© duct fhall be conformable to thefe principles.”’ 
They fay concerning their government, that “‘yield- 
*‘ ing to the ardent defire by which it is animated 
“ to procure peace for the French republick, and 
“ for all nations, it will not fear to declare it/clf 
* openly. Charged by the conftitution with the 
“ execution of the laws, it cannot make or lifien to 
“ any propofal that would be contrary to them. 
“ The conftitutional act does not permit it to con- 
_ “ fent to any alienation of that which, according 
*‘ to the exifting laws, conftitutes the territory of 
© the republick.” 

« With refpect to the countries occupicd by the 
“ French arnies and which have not been united: to 
© France, they, as well as other interefts political 

“ and 
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“and commercial, may become the fubject of a. 
“ negotiation, which will prefent to the directory 
“the means of proving how much it defires to 
“attain fpeedily to a happy pacification. That | 
“the directory is ready to receive in this refpect 
“any overtures that fhall be juft, reafonable, and 
“compatible with the dignity of the republick.” 
On the head of what is not to be the fubject of 
negotiation, the directory is clear and open. As 
to what may be a matter of treaty, all this open 
dealing is gone. She retires into her fhell. There 
fhe expects overtures from you—and you are to 
guefs what fhe fhall judge juft, reafonable, and 
above all, compatible with ber dignity. 

In the records of pride there does not exift fo 
infalting a declaration. It is infolent in words, | 
m manner, but in fubftance it is not only infulting 
but alarming. It is a fpecamen of what.may be 
expected from the mafters we are preparing for 
our humbled country. Their opennefs and can- 
dour confift in a direct avowal of their defpotifm 
and ambition. We know that their declared refo- 
hution had been to furrender no object belonging: 
to France previous to the war. They had refolved, 
that the republick was entire, and muft remain fo. 
As to what fhe has conquered from the allies and 
united to the fame indivifible body, it is of the 
fame nature. ‘That is, the allies are to give up 
whatever conquefts they have made or may make 

I 3 upon 
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- upon France, but all which fhe has violently rae 

_ vifhed from her neighbours, and thought fit to 
appropriate, are not to become fo much as objects 
of negotiation. 

In this unity and indivifibility of poffefion are 
funk ten immenfe and wealthy provinces, full of 
ftrong, flourifhing and opulent cities, (the Auftrian 
Netherlands,) the part of Europe the moft necef: 
fary to preferve any communication between this 
kingdom and its natural allies, next to Holland the 
moft interefting to this country, and without which 
Holland mutt virtually belong to France, Savoy 
and Nice, the keys of Italy, and the citadel in her 
hands to bridle Switzerland, are in that confolida- 
tion. The important territory of Liege is torn 
out of the heart of the empire. All thefe are in- 
tegrant parts of the republick, not to be fubject to 
any difcuffion, or to be purchafed by any equiva, 

lent. Why? becaufe there is a'law which pre- 
vents it. What law? The law of nations? The 
acknowledged publick law of Europe? Treaties 
and conventions of parties? No! not a pretence 
of the kind. It is a declaration not made in con. © 
fequence of any prefcription on her fide, not on — 
any cefflion or dereliction, actual or tacit, of other’ 
powers. It is a declaration pendente lite in the 
middle of a war, one principal object of which was 
originally the defence, and has fince been the re- 
covery of thefe very countries. 

| | This 
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This ftrange.law is not made for a trivial object, 
not for a fingle port, or for a fingle fortrefs, but for 
a great kingdom; for the religion, the morals, the 
laws, the liberties, the lives and fortunes of millions 
of human creatures, who without their confent, 
or that of their lawful government, are, by an 
arbitrary act of this regicide and homicide govern- 
ment, which they calla hw, nicer porate into their 
tyranny. 

In other words, their will is the law, not only 
at home, but as to the concerns of every nation. 
Who has made that law but the regicide republick 
itfelf, whofe Jaws, like thofe of the Medes and 
Perfians, they.cannot alter or abrogate, or even fo 
much as take into confideration? Without the 
Jeaft ceremony or compliment, they have fent out 
of the world whole fets of laws and lawgivers. 
They have {wept away the very conftitutions under 
which the legiflatures acted, and the laws were 
made. Even the fundamental facred rights of 
man they have not fcrupled to profane. They 
have fet this holy code at nought with ignominyand 
{corn. Thus they treat all their domettick laws and 
‘conftitutions, and even what they had confidered 
as a law of Nature; but whatever they have put 
their feal on for the purpofes of their ambition, 
and the ruin of their neighbours, this alone is in- 
vulnerable, impaflable, immortal. Affuming to be 
mafters of every thing human and divine, here, 

l4 and 
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and here alone, it feems they are limited, “ cooped 
and cabined in;”’ and this omnipotent legiflature 
finds itfelf wholly without the power of exercifing 
its favourite attribute, the love of peace. In other 
words, they are powerful to ufurp, impotent to re- 
ftore; and equally by their power and their impo- 
tence they aggrandize themfelves, and weaken and 
impoverifh you and all other nations. 

Nothing can be more proper or more manly 
than the {tate publication called a zote on this pro- 
ceeding, dated Downing-ftreet, the 10th of April, 
1796. Only that it is better exprefled, it perfectly 
agrees with the opinion I have taken the liberty 
of fubmitting to your confideration.* I place it 
: | below 


*,‘¢ This Court has feen, with regret, how far the tone and 
fpirit of that anfwer, the nature and extent of the demands which 
it contains, and the manner of announcing them, are remote 
from any difpofitions for peace. 

‘6 The inadmifflible pretenfion is there avowed of appropriat- 
ing to France all that the laws exitting there may have comprifed 
under the denomination of French territory. To a demand 
fuch as this, is added an exprefs declaration that no propofal con- © 
trary to it will be made, or even liftened to. -And even this, 
under the pretence of an internal regulation, the provifions of 
which are wholly foreign to all other nations. 

‘* While thefe difpofitions fhall be perfitted in, nothing is 
left for the King, but to profecute a war equally juft and ne- | 
ccffary. 

‘* Whenever his enemies thall manifeft more pacifick fenti- 
ments, his Majefty will, at all times, be eager to concur in them, 

ee By 
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below at full length as my juftification in thinking 
that this aftonifhing paper from the Directory is 
not only a direct negative to all treaty, but is a re- 
jection of every principle upon which treaties could 
be made. To admit it for a moment were to ere& 
this power, ufurped at home, into a legiflature to 
govern mankind. It is an authority that ona 
thoufand occafions they have afferted in claim, and 
whenever they are able, exerted in practice. The 
dereliction of this whole {cheme of policy became, 
therefore, an indifpenfable previous condition to all 
renewal of treaty. The remark of the Britifh ca- 
- binet on this arrogant and tyrannical claim is na- 
turaland unavoidable. Our miniftry ftate, “ That 
while thefe difpofitions fhall be perfifted in, nothing 
is left for the king but to profecute a war that is sup 
and neceffary.”’ | 
It was of courfe, that we fhould wait until the 
enemy fhewed fome fort of difpofition on his part 


by lending himfelf,in concert with his allies, to all fuch meafures 
as fhall be calculated to re-eitablith general tranquillity on con- 
ditions juft, honourable and permanent, either by the eftablifh- 
ment of a general congrefs, which has been fo happily the means 
of reftoring peace to Europe, or by a preliminary difcuffion of 
the principles which may be propofed, on cither fide, as a foun- 
dation of a general pacification; or, laftly, by an impartial ex- - 
amination of any other way which may be pointed out to bim 
for arriving at the fame falutary end.” 


Downing-freet, April 10, 1796. 
to 
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¢o fulfil this condition. Jt was hoped indeed that 
our fuppliant ftrains might be fuffered to fteal into 
the auguft ear in a more propitious feafon. That 
feafon, however, invoked by fo many vows, conju- 
rations and prayers, did not come. Every decla- 
ation of hoftility renovated,and every ac& purfued 
with double animofity—the over-running of Lom- 
bardy—the fubjugation of Piedmont—the poffef 
fion of its impregnable fortrefles—the feizing on 
all the neutral ftates of Italy—our expulfion from 
Leghorn—inftances for ever renewed, for our 
expulfion from Genoa—-Spain rendered fubject te 
them and hoftile to us—Portugal bent under the 
‘yoke—half the empire over-run and ravaged, were 
the only figns which this mild republick thoughe 
proper to manifeft of her pacifickfentiments. Every 
demonftration of an implacable rancour and an un- 
tameable pride were the only encouragements we 
' received to the renewal of our fupplications. 

Here therefore they and we were fixed. Nothing 
was left to the Britith miniftry but ‘ to profecute 
~awar juft and neceflary”—a war equally juft as 
at the time of our engaging in it—a war become 
ten times more neceflary by every thing which 
happened afterwards. This refolution was foon, 
‘however, forgot. It felt the heat of the feafon and 
melted away... New hopes were entertained from 
{upplication, No expectations, indeed, were then 

formed 
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formed from renewing’a direct application to the 
French regicides through the agent-general for 
the humiliation of fovereigns, At length a ftep 
was taken in degradation -which even went lower 
than all thereft. Deficient in merits of our own, 
a mediator was to be fought—and we looked for 
that mediator at Berlin! The king of Pruffia’s 
merits in abandoning the general caufe might have 
obtained for him fome fort of influence in favour 
of thofe whom he had deferted; but I have never 
heard that his Prufflian majefty had lately difco- 
vered {fo marked an affection for the court of St. 
James’s, or for the court of Vienna, as to excite 
much hope of his interpofing a very powerful me- 
diation to deliver them from the diftrefles into 
which he had brought them, , | 
If humiliation is the element in which we eee 
if it is become not only our accafional policy but 
our habit, no great objection can be made to the 
modes in which it may be diverfified; though, I 
confefs, I cannot be charmed with the idea of our 
expofing our lazar fores at the door of every proud 
fervitor of the French republick, wiicre the court, 
dogs will not deign to lick them. We had, if J 
am not miftaken, a minifter at that court, who. 
might try its temper, and recede and advance ag 
he found backwardnefs or encouragement. But 
to fend a gentleman there on no other errand than 
this, and with no aflurance whatever that he fhould 
not 
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not find, what he did find, a repulfe, feems to me 
to go far beyond all the demands of a humiliation 
merely politick. I hope, it did not arife from a 
predilection for that mode of condudt. 

The cup of bitternefs was not, however, drained 
to the dregs. Bafle and Berlin were not fufficient. 
‘After fo many and fo diverfified repulfes, we were 
refolved to make another experiment, and to try 
another mediator. Among the unhappy gentlemen 
in whofe perfons royalty is infulted and degraded 
at the feat of plebeian pride, and upftart infolence, 
there is a minifter from Denmark at Paris. With- 
out any previous encouragement to that, any more 
than the other fteps, we fent through this turn- 
pike to demand a paflport for a perfon who on our 
part was to folicit peace in the metropolis, at the 
footftool of revicide itfelf. It was not to be ex- © 
pected that any one of thofe degraded beings 
could have influence enough to fettle any part of 
the terms in favour of the candidates for further 
degradation; befides, fuch intervention would be 
a direct breach in their fyftem, which did not per- 
mit one fovereign power to utter a word in the 
concerns of his equal.—Another repulfe. NG 
were defired to apply directly m our perfons.— 
We fubmitted and made the application. 

It might be thought that here, at length, we had 
touched the bottom of humiliation; our lead was 
brought up covered with mud. But “in the - 

“ loweft 
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* loweft deep, a lower deep” was to open for us 
ftill more profound abyfles of difgrace and fhame. 
However, in we leaped. We came forward in our 
own name. The paflport, fuch a paffport and fafe 
conduct as would be granted to thieves, who might 
come in to betray their accomplices, and no better, 
was granted to Britifh fupplication. To leave no 
doubt of its f{pirit, as foon as the rumour of this 
act of condefcenfion could get abroad, it was for- 
mally announced with an explanation from autho- 
rity, containing an invective again{ft the miniftry 
of Great Britain, their habitual frauds, their pro- 
verbial, punick perfidy. No fuch ftate paper, as a 
preliminary toa negotiation for peace, has ever yet’ 
appeared. Very few declarations of war have ever 
fhewn fo much and fo unqualified animofity. I 
place it below * as a diplomatick curiofity, and in 
order tobethe better underftood, inthe few remarks 
I have to make upon a piece which indeed defies 

all 


* Oficial Note, extracted from the Journal of the Defenders of the 


Country. 
“© Executice Diredlory. 


«¢ Different Journals have advanced that an Enclith pleni- 
potentiary had reached Paris, and had prefented himfelf tq the 
executive directory, but that his propofitions not having ap- 
peared: fatisfaétory, he had received orders inftantly to quit 
France. 

<* All thefe affertions are equally falfe. 

<*¢ The notices given, in the Englith papers, of a minifter 
having been fent to Paris, there to treat of peace, bring to re- 
~ . _ colfe&ion 
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all defcription—-« None but itfelf can be its pas 


rallel”” 
I pals 


collection the overtures of Mr. Wickham to the ambaffador of 
the republick at Bafle, and the rumours circulated relative to the 
miffion of Mr. Hammond to the court of Pruffia. The infg- 
sificance, or rather the fibile duplicity, the PUNICK fyle of Mr. 
Wickham’s note, is not forgotten. According to the partifans 
of the Englith miniftry, it was to Paris that Mr. Hammond was 
to come to fpeak for peace : when his deftination became pube 
lick, and it was known that he went to Pruffia, the fame writer 
repeated that it was to accelerate a peace, and, notwithftanding 
the object, now well known, of this negotiation, was te engage 
Pruffia to break her treaties with the republick, and to return 
into the coalition—the court of Berlin, faithful to its engage- 
ments, repulfed thefe perfidious propofitions. But in convert 
ing this intrigue into a miflion for peace, the Englith miniftry 
joined to the hope of giving a new enemy to France, that of ju/fie 
Sying the continuance of the war in the eyes of the Englifk nation, and 
of throwing all the odium of it on the French government. Such was 
alfo the aim of Mr. Wickham’s note. Such is fill that of the 
notices given at this time in the Englifh papers. : 
‘s This aim will appear evident, if we refle& how difficult it 
is, that the ambitious government of England fhould fincerely 
‘with for a peace that would /natch from it its maritime prepondee 
rancysy would re-cflablifh the freedom of the feas, would give a new 
impulfe to the Spanifb, Dutch, and French marines, and would carry 
to the higheft degree of profperity the induftry and commerce of 
thofe nations in which it has always found rivals, and which 
dt has confidered as enemics of its commerce, when they were 
tired of being its dupes. 
© But there will xo longer be any credit gicen to the pacifick inten 
tlons of the Englifh minifiry, when tt is known, that its gold and 
ws intrigues, tis open practices, and its infinuations, befiege more than 
exer 
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I pafs by-all the infolence and contumely of the 
performance, asit comesfrom them. The prefent 
queftion is not how we are to be affected with it. 
in regard to our dignity. That is gone. I fhalt 
fay no more about it. Light lie the earth on the 
afhes of Englifh pride. 1 fhall only obferve upon 
it politically, and as furnifhing a direction for our 
own conduct in this low bufinefs. 

. The very idea of a negotiation for peace, what- 
ever the inward fentiments of the party may: be, 
implies fome confidence in their faith, fome de- 
gree of belief in the profeflions which are made 
concerning it. A temporary and occafional credit; 
at leaft, is granted. Otherwife men fiumble on 
the very threfhold. I therefore wifh to afk what 
hope we can have of their good faith, who, as the | 
very bafis of the negotiation, aflume the ill faith 

and treachéry of thofe they have to deal with? 


ecer the cabinet’ of Vienna, and are one of the prinvipal obftacics te 
| the negotiation which that cabinet would of t/clf be induced to enter 
en for peace. | 

‘© "Phey will no longer de credited, finally, when the moment 
of the rumour of thefe overtures being circulated is- confidered- 
The Englifh nation fupports impatiently the continuance of the sar, @ 
repty mufe be made to its complaints, its reproaches:. the parliament 
is about to re-open its fittings, the mouths of the orators who 
will declaim againft the war muft be fhut, the demand of new 
taxes muft be juftified ; and to obtain thefe refults, it is neceffary 
to be enabled to advance, that the pene government refufes : 
every reafonable propofition of peace.’’ 


The 
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The terms, as againft us, muft be fuch as imply a 
full fecurity againit a treacherous conduét—that is, 
fuch terms as this directory ftated in its firft de- 
claration, to place us “ in an utter impoffibility of 
“executing our wretched projects.” This is the 
omen,: and the fole omen, under which we have 
confented to open our treaty. 

The fecond obfervation I have to make uponit, 
(much connected undoubtedly with the firft,) is, 
that they have informed you of the refult they 
propofe from the kind of peace they mean to grant 
you; that is to fay, the union they propofe among 
nations, with the view of rivalling our trade and 
_ déftroying our naval power: and this they fup- 
pofe (and with good reafon too) muft be the 
inevitable effect of their peace. It forms one of 
their principal grounds for fufpe€ting our mini- 
fters could not be in good earneft in their propo- 
fition. They make no fcruple before hand to tell 
you the whole of what they intend; and this is 
what we call, in the modern ftyle, the acceptance 
of a propofition for peace! In old language it 
would he called a moft haughty, offenfive, and in- 
folent rejection of all treaty. 

Thirdly, they tell you what they conceive to ke 
the perfidious policy which dictates your delufive 
offer; that is,the defign of cheating not only them, 
' but the people of England, againft whofe intereft 
and inclination this war is fuppofed to be carried on. 

If 
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If we proceed in this bufinefs, under this preli. 
minary declaration, it feems to me, that we admit, 
(now for the third time) by fomething a gteat deal - 
ftronger than words, the truth of the charges of 
every kind which they make upon the Britith mi- 
niftry, and the grounds of thofe foul imputations. 
The language ufed by us; which in other circum: 
{tances would not be exceptionable, in this cafe 
tends very ftrongly to cqnfirm and realife the fu _ 
picion of our enemy: I mean the declaration, that 
if we do not obtain fuch terms of peace as {fuits 
cur opinion of what our interefts require, then, and 
in that cafe, we fhall continue the war with vigaur. 
This offer fo feafoned, plainly implies, that without 
it, our leaders themfelves entertain great doubts of 
the opinion and good affections of the Britith peo- 
ple; otherwife there does not appear any caufe, why 
we fhould proteed under the {candalous conftruc« 
tion of our enemy, upon the former offer made by 
Mr. Wickham, and on the new offer made direétly 
at Paris. It is not, therefore, from a fenfe of dig- 
nity, but from the danger of radicating that falfe 
fentiment in the breafts of the enemy, that I think, 
tinder the aufpices of this declaration, we cannot 
with the leaft hope of a good event, or indeed, 
with any regard to the common fafety, proceed in 
the train of this negotiation. I with miniftry would 
ferioufly confider the importance of their feeming 
to confirm the enemy in an opinion, that his fre- 
Vou. VIL k "quent 
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quent ufe of appeals tothe people againft their gos 
vernment has not been without its effect. If it 
puts dan end to this war, it will render another im- 
practicable. | 

-. Whoever goes to the directorial prefence under 
this paflport, with this offenfive comment, and foul 
explanation, goes, in the avowed fenfe of the court 
to which he is fent, as the inftrument of a govern- 
ment diflociatcd from the interefts and wifhes of 
the nation, for the purpofe of cheating both the 
people of France and the people of England. He 
aovs out the declared emiflary of a faithlefs minif- 
try. He has perfidy for his credentials. He has 
national weaknefs for his full powers.. I yet doubt 
whether any one can be found to inveft himfelf 
with that character. If there fhould, it would be 
pleafant to read his: inftructions on the anfwer 
which he is to give to tlre directory, in cafe they 
fhould repeat to him the fubftance of the manifefta 
which he carries with him in his portfolio. 

So much for the fri manifefto of the regicide 
court which went along with the paflport. Left 
this declaration fhould feem the effe& of hafte, or 
a mere fudden cffufion of pride and infolence, on 
full deliberation, about a week after comes out a 
fecond. ‘This manifcfto is dated the fifth of Oéto« 
ber, one day before the fpeech from the throne, on 
the vigil of the feftive day of cordial unanimity fo 
happily celebrated by all parties in the Britifh par- 

lament. 
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jiament. In this piece the regicides, our worthy 
friends (I call them by advance and. by courtefy 
what by law I fhall be obliged to call them here- 
after), our worthy friends, I fay; renew and enforce’ 
the former declaration concerning our faith and 
fincerity, which they pinned to our paflport. On’ 
three other points which run through all their de- 
clarations, they are more explicit than ever, 

Firft, they more directly undettake tuo be the 
real reprefentatives of the people of this kingdom: 
and on a fuppofition, in which they agree with our 
parliamentary reformers, that the houfe of com- 
mons is not that reptefentative, the function being 
vacant, they, as our true conftitutional organ, ins 
form his majefty and the world of the fénfe of the 
nation. They tell us that “ the Englifh people 
‘“‘ fee with regret his majefty’s government {quan- 
“‘ dering away the funds which had been granted 
“to him.” This aftonifhing affumption of the 
publick voice of England, is but 4 flight foretafte 
of the ufurpation which, on a peace; we may be 
affured they will make of all the powers in all the 
parts of our vaffal conftitution. “If they do thefe 
“ things in the green tree, what fhall be done int 
“ the dry?” = 

Next they tell us a condition to our treaty, that © 
“* this government miuft abjure the unjuft hatred it 
‘< bears to them, and at laft open its ears to the 
* voice of humanity.’ ’—Truly this is, even from 

K 2 them, 
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them, an extraordinary demand. Hitherto it feems 
we have put wax into our ears to fhut them up 
againft the tender, foothing ftrains, in the affettuofe 
of humanity, warbled from the throats of Reubel,, 
Carnot, Tallien; and the whole chorus of confif- 
cators, domiciliary vifitors, committee-men of re- 
fearch, jurors. and prefidents of revolutionary tri- 
bunals, regicides, affaffins, maflacrers, and feptem-- 
brifers. It is. not difficult to difcern what fort of 
humanity.our government is to learn from thefe 
fyren fingers. Our government alfo, I admit with 
fome reafon, asa ftep towards the propofed frater- 
nity, is required toabjure the unjuft hatred which 
it bears to this body of honour and virtue. I thank 
God I am neither a minifter nor a leader of oppo- 
fition. I proteft F cannot do what they dcfire. I 
could not do it if I were under the guillotine; or as 
they ingenioufly and pleafantly exprefs it, “ look- 
“ ing out of the little national window.” Even at 
that opening I could receive none of their light. 
I am fortified againft all fuch affections by the de- 
claration of the government, which I muft yet 
confider as lawful, made on the 29th of October 
1793*, and {ull ringing in my cars. This. decla- 
ration. 


# « In-their place has fucceeded'a [¢ftem deftrudtive of all 
sé publick order, maintained by profcriptions, exiles and confit- 
** cations without number; by arbitrary imprifonment; by maf- 
‘6 faeres which cannot be remembercd without horrour; and at 
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ration was tran{mitted not only to all our com- 
amanders by fea and land, but to our minifters in 
every court of Europe. It is the moft eloquent and 
highly finifhed in the ftyle, the moft judicious in 

ea the 


“ length -by the execrable murder of a juft and beneficent fove- 
** reign, and of the illuftrious princefs, who, with an unfhaken 
** firmnefs, has thared all the misfortunes of her royal confort, 
«< his protracted fufferings, his cruel captivity and his icnomi- 
** nious death.’’— They (the allies) have had to encounter atts 
of aggreffion without pretext, open violations of all treaties, 
unprovoked declarations of war; in a word, whatever cor- 
ruption, intrigue or violence could effect for the purpofe fo 
openly avowed, of fubverting ail-the ir fitutions of fociety, and 
of extending over all'the nations of Kurope that -confution, | 
which has produced the mifery of France.’’—~ 

‘© This ftate of things.cannot exift in France without involving 
all the furrounding powers in one common danger, without 
giving them the nght, withoyt impofing it upon them as a 
duty, to {top the progrefs of an evil, which exifts only by the 
fucceffive violation of ail Jaw andall property, and which attacks 
the fundamental principles by which mankind is united in the 
bonds of civil fociety."— The king would impole none other 
than equitable and moderate conditions, not fuch as the ex- 
pence, the rifks and the facrifices of the war might jyuftify; 
but fuch as his majefty thinks bimfelf under the indif{penfable 
neceflity of requiring, with a view to thefe contiderations, and 
** (ill more to that of his own fecurity and of the future tran- 
quillity of Europe. His majefty detires nothing more fincerely 
than thus to terminate a war, which he tn vain endcavoured to 
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avoid, and all the calamities of which, as now experienced by 
‘¢ France, are to be attributed only to the ambition, the perfidy 
*¢ und the violence of thofe, whofe crimes have involved their 
** own country in miery, and difycaced all civilized nations.” 
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the choice of topicks, the moft orderly in the are 
rangement, and the moft rich in the colouring, 
without employing the fimallcit degree of exage 
geration, af any ftate paper that has ever yet ap- 
peared. An ancient writef, Plutarch, I think it 1s, 
quotes fome verfes on the eloquence of Pericles, 
who is called “ the only orator that left ftings in 
<¢ the minds of his hearers.’ Like his, the elo- 
quence of the declaration, not contradicting, but 
enforcing fentimenis of the trueft humanity, has 
left ftings that have penetrated more than fkin- 
deep into my mind; and never can they be ex- 
tracted by all the furgery of murder; never can 


‘* The king promifes on his part the fufpenfion of hoftilities, 
‘© friendfhip, and (as far as the courfe of events will allow, of 
¢* which the will of man cannot difpofe) fecurity and protec- 
** tion to all thofe who, by declaring for a monarchical form of 
** government, fhall fhake off the yoke of fanguinary anarchy ; 
“¢ of that anarchy which has broken ull the moft facred bonds of 
** fociety, diffolved all the relations of civil life, violated every 
‘* right, confounded every duty; which ufes the name of liberty 
** to exercife the moft crucl tyranny, to annihilate all property, 
** to {cize on all pofleffions ; which founds its power on the pre~ 
“* tended confent of the people, and itfelf carries fire and fword 
** through extenfive provinces for having demanded their laws, 
€* their religion, and their awful focereizn.”” 

Declaration fent by his majefty’s command to the com= 
manders of his majefly’s flects and armies employed 
againft Francs, and to his majefty’s mipifters em-~ 
ployed at foreign courts. 

Whitehall, O&. 29, 1793. 
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tthe throbbings they have created, be afluaged by 
all the emollient cataplafms of robbery and con- 
fifcation. I cannot love the republick. 

The third point which they have more clearly 
expreffed than ever, is of .equal importance with — 
the reft; and with them furnifhes.a complete view 
.of the regicide fyftem. For they demand as a con- 
dition, without which our ambaflador of abedience 
cannot be received with any hope of fuccefs, that 
he fhall be “ provided with full powers to nego- 
“* tiate a peace between the French republick and 
“‘ Great Britain, and to conclude it definitively 
““ between the Two powers,” With their {pear 
they draw a circle about us, They will hear no- 
thing of a joint treaty. We muft make a peace 
{cparately from our allies. We muft, as the very 
firft and preliminary ftep, be guilty of that perfidy 
towards our fricnds and affociates, with which they 
reproach us in our tranfachians with them our 
enemics. We are called ‘upon fcandaloufly to | 
betray the fundamental fecurities to ourfelves and 
to all nations. In my opinion (it is perhaps but 
a poor one) if we are meanly bold enongh to fend 
an ambaflador fuch as this official note of the ene- 
my requires, we cannot even difpatch our emiflary 
without danger of being charged with a breach of 
our alliance. Government now underftands the 
full meaning of the pafiport. | 
: 4 en 
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_ Strange revolutions have happened in the ways 
of thinking and in the feelings af men: but, it is 
a very extraordinary coalition of parties indeed, | 

and a kind of unheard-of ynanimity in publick 
councils, which can impofe this new-difcovered 
fyftem of negotiation, as found national policy on 
the underftanding of a {pcectator of this wonderful 
fcene, who judges on the principles of any thing 
he ever before faw, read, or heard of, and above all, 
on the underftanding of a perfon who has in his 
eye the tranfactions. of the Jaft feven years. 

I know it is fuppofed, that if good terms of 
capitulation are not granted, after we have thus 
{fo repeatediy hung out the white flag, the national 
{pirit will revive with tenfold ardour. This is an 
experiment cautioufly to be made. Reculer pour 
“gnieux fauter, according to the French by-word, 
cannot be trufted to as a general rule of condua. 
To diet a man into weaknefs and languor, after- 
wards to give him the greater ftrength, has more 
of the empirick than the rational phyfician. It 
is true that fome perfons have been kicked into 
_ courage; and this is no bad hint to give to thofe 
-who are too forward and liberal in beltowing in- 
fults and outrages on their paffive companions. 
But fuch a courfe does not at firit view appear a 
well-chofen difcipline to form men to a nice fenfe 
of honour, or a quick refentment of 1 injuries. A 

long 
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Jong habit of humiliation does not feem a very 
good preparative to manly and vigorous fentiment, 
It may not leave, perhaps, enough of energy in 
the mind fairly to difcern what are good terms or 
what are not. Men lowand difpirited may regard 
thofe terms as not at all amifs, which in another 
{tate of mind they would think intolerable: if 
they grow peevifh in this ftate of mind, they may 
be roufed, not againft the enemy whom they have 
been taught to fear, but againft the miniftry,# 
who are more within their reach, and who have 
refufed conditions that are not unreafonable, from 
power that they have been taught to confider as 
irrefiftible. 

If all that for fome months I have heard have 
the leaft foundation, I hope it has not, the minif@ 
ters are, perhaps, not quite fo much to be blamed, 
as their condition is to be lamented. J have been 
given to underftand, that thefe proceedings are 
not in their origin properly theirs. It is faid that 
there is a fecret in the houfe of commons. It is 
faid that minifters act not according to the votes, 
but according to the difpofitions, of the majority. 
I hear that the minority has long fince fpoken the 
general fenfe of the nation; and that to prevent 
thofe who compofe it from having the open and 
avowed lead in that houfe, or perhaps in both — 
houfes, it was neceflary to pre-occupy their ground, 


4 
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and to take their propofitions out of their mouths, 
even with the hazard of being afterwards reproach- 
ed with a compliance which it was forefeen would 
be fruitlefs. ee | | 

If the general difpofition of the people be, as I 
hear it is, for an immediate peace with regicide, 
swithout fo much as confidcring our publick and 
folemn engagements to the party in France whofe — 
caufe we had efpoufed, or the engagements ex- 
prefied in our general alliances, not only without 
an inquiry into the terms, but with a certain know- 
ledge that none but the wor{t terms will be offered, 
it is all over with us. It is ftrange, but tt may 
be truc, that as the danger from jacobinifm is im- 
creafed in my eycs and in yours, the fear of it is 
-Jeffencd in the eyes of many pcople who formerly 
regarded it with horrour. It feems, they act un- 
der the impreflion of terrours of another fort,which 
have frightened them out of their firft apprehen- 
fons. But Ict their fears or their hopes, or their 
defires, be what they will, they fhould recollea, 
that they who would make peace without a pre- 
vious knowledge of the terms, make a furrender. 
They are conquered, They de not treat; they 
receive the law. Is this the difpofition of the peo- 
ple of England? Then the people of England are 
contented to feck in the kindnefs of a foreign 
fyftematick enemy, combined with a dangerous 
faction at home, a fecurity which they cannot find 
in their-own patriotifm and their own courage. 
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They are willing to truft to the fympathy of re, 
gicides, the guarantee of the Britifh monarchy. 
They are content to reft their religion on the piety 
of atheifts by eftablifhment. They are fatisfied to 
feek in the clemency of practifed murderers the 
fecurity of their lives. They are pleafed to confide 
their property to the fafeguard of thofe who are 
robbers by inclination, intercft, habit, and fyftem. 
If this be our deliberate mind, truly we deferve to 
Jofe, what it 1s impoflible we fhould long retain, 
the name of a nation. 

In matters of ftate, a conftitutional competence 
to act, is in many cafes the fmalleft part of the 
queftion. Without difputing (God forbid I fhould 
difpute) the fole competence of the king and the 
parliament, each in its province, to decide on war 
and peace, I venture to fay, no war can be long 
carried on againft the will of the people. This 
war, in particular, cannot be carried on unlefs they 
are enthufiaftically in favour of it. Acquiefcence 
will not do. There muft be zeal. Univerfal zeal 
in fuch a caufe, and at fuch a time as this is, can- 
not be looked for; neither isit neceflary. Zeal in 
the larger part carries the force cf the whole. 
Without this, no government, certainly not our 
governinent, is capable of a great war. None of 
the ancient regular governments have wherewithal 
to fight abroad with a forcign foe, and at home to 
evyercome repining, relugtance, and chicane. {ft 

muft 
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mu{t be fome portentous thing, like regtcide 
France, that can exhibit fuch a prodigy. Yet 
even fhe, the mother of monfters, more prolifick 
than the country of old called Ferax monftrorum, 
fhews fymptoms of being almoft effete already; 
and fhe will be fo, unlefs the fallow of a peace 
comes to recruit her fertility. But whatever may 
be reprefentcd concerning the meannefs of the po- 
pular fpirit, 1, for one, do not think fo defperately 
of the Britifh nation. Our minds, as I faid, are 
light, but they are not depraved. We are dread- 
fully open to delufion and to dejection; but we 
. are capable of being animated and undeceived. 

It cannot be concealed. We are a divided peo. 
ple. But in divifions, where a part is to be taken, 
we are to make a mutter of our ftrength. I have 
- often endeavoured to compute and to clafs thofe 
who, in any political view, are to be called the 
people. Without doing fomething of this fort we 
muft proceed abfurdly. We fhould not be much 
wifer, if we pretended to very great accuracy in 
our eitimate: but I think, in the calculation I have 
made, the errour cannot be very material. In 
England and Scotland, I compute that thofe of 
adult age, not declining in life, of tolerable leifurc 
for fuch difcuffions, and of fome means of infor- 
‘mation, morc, or lefs, and who are above menial] 
dependence, (or what virtuallyis fuch) may amount 
to about four hundred thoufand. Thereisfucha 
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thing as a natural reprefentative of the people. 
This body is that reprefentative; and on this 
body, more than on the legal conftituent, the arti- 
ficial reprefentative depends. This is the Britifh 
publick ; and it is a publick very numerous. The 
reft, when feeble, are the objects of protection ; 
when ftrong, the means of force. They who affect 
to confider that part of us in any other light, in- 
fult while they cajole us; they do not want us for 
counfellors in deliberation, but to lift us as foldiers 
for battle. 

Of thefe four hundred thoufand political citi- 
zens, I look upon one fifth, or about eighty thou- 
fand, to be pure jacobins; utterly incapable of 
amendment ; objects of eternal vigilance; and 
when they break out, of legal conftraint. On thefe, 
- no reafon, no argument, no example, no venerable 
authority, can have the flighteft influence. They. . 
defire a change; and they will have it if they can. 
If they cannot have it by Englifh cabal, they will 
make no fort of fcruple of having it by the cabal 
of France, into which already they are virtually 
incorporated. Ht is only their aflured and confi- 
dent expectation of the advantages of French fra- 
ternity and the approaching bleflings of regicide 
mmtercourfe, that {kins over their mifchievous dif- 
pofitions with a momentary quiet. 

This minority is grcat and formidable. I do not 
know whether if I aimed at the total overthrow of 

a king- 
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a kingdom, I fhould with to be encumbered with 4 
larger body of partifans. They are more eafily 
difciplined and directed than if the number were 
greater. Thefe, by their fpirit of intrigue, and by 
their reftlefs agitating activity, are of a force far 
fuperiour to their numbers; and if times grew the 
leaft critical, have the means of debauching or in- 
timidating many of thofe who are now found, as 
well as of adding to their force large bodies of the 
more paffive part of the nation. ‘This minority is 
numerous enough to make a mighty cry for peace, 
ot for war, or for any object they are led vehe- 
mently to defire. By paffing from place to place 
with a velocity incredible, and diverfifying their 
character and defcription, they are capable of mis 
micking the general voice, We muft not always. 
judge of the generality of the opinion by the noife 

of the acclamation. | 
The majority, the other four fifths, is perfectly 
found; and of the beft poffible difpofition to re- 
ligion, to government, to the true and undivided 
intereft of their country. Such men are generally 
difpofed to peace. They who are in poffeffion of 
all they wifh are languid and improvident: With 
this fault (and I admit its exiftence in all its ex- 
tent) they would not endure to hear of a peace 
that led to the ruin of every thing for which peace 
is dear to them. However, the defire of peace is 
effentially the weak fide of that kind of men. All 
| men 
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rien that are ruined, are ruined‘on the fide of their 
natural propenfities. There they are unguarded: 
Above all, good men do not fufpect that their de-" 
ftruction is attempted through their virtues. This: 
their enemies are perfectly awate of: and accord~; 
ingly, they, the:moft turbulent of mankind, whor 
never make a fcmuple to fhake the tranqnillity of 
their country to its center, raife a continual cry for’ 
peace with France. Peace with regtcide, and war: 
with the reft of the world, is their motto. From 
the beginning, and even whilft the French gave 
the blows, and we hardly oppofed the vis inertia 
to their efforts, from that day to this hour, like . 
Importunate Guinea-fowls crying one note day 
and night, they have called for peace. . 

In this they are, as 1 confefs in all things they 
are, perfe@ly confiftent. They who with to unite 
themfelves to your enemies, naturally defire, that 
you fhould difarm yourfelf by a peace with thefe 
enemies. But it pafles my conception, how they, 
who wifh well to their country on its ancient fyf- 
tem of laws and manners, come not to be doubly 
alarmed, when they find nothing but a clamour 
for peace, in the mouths of the men on earth the 
leaft difpofed to it in their natural or in their ha« 
bitual character. 

I have a good opinion of the general abilities of 
the Jacobins: not that I fuppofe them better born 
than others; but ftrong paflions awaken the facul- 
LCs. 
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ties. They fuffer not a particle of the man to be 
loft. The fpirit of enterprife gives to this defcrip- 
tion the full ufe of all their native energies. If I 
have reafon to conceive that my enemy, who, as 
fuch, muft have an intereft in my deftruction, is 
alo a perfon of difcernment and fagacity; then I 
muft be quite fure, that in a conteft, the object he 
violently purfues, is the very thing by which my 
ruin is likely to be the moft perfectly acéomplifhed. 
Why do the Jacobins cry for peace? Becaufe they 
know, that this point gained, the reft will follow 
of courfe. On our part, why are all the rules of 
prudence, as fure as the laws of material nature, 
to be at this time reverfed? How comes it, that 
now, for the firft time, men think it right to be 
governed by the counfels of their enemies? Ought 
_ they not rather to tremble, when they are per- 
fuaded to travel on the fame road; and to tend 
to the fame place of reft ? 

The minority I {peak of, is not delteaiihte of an 
smpreffion from the topicks of argument to be ufed 
to the larger part of the community. I therefore 
do not addrefs to them any part of what I have 
to fay. The more forcibly I drive my arguments 
again{t their fyftem, fo as to make an impreffion 
where I wifh to make it, the more ftrongly I rivet 
them in their fentiments. As for us, who compofe 
the far larger, and what I call the far better part 
of the people; let me fay, that we have not been 

: quite 
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quite fairly dealt with when called to this deli- 
beration. The Jacobin minority have been abun-. 
dantly fupplied with ftores and provifions of all 
kinds towards their warfare. No fort of argumen- 
tative materials, fuited to their purpofes, have been 
withhelda Falfe they are, unfound, fophifticak; 
but they are regular in their direCtion. They all 
bear one way: and they all go to the fupport of the 
fubftantial merits of their caufe. The others have 
not had thequeftion fo much as fairly {tated to them. 
There has not been in this century, any foreign 
peace or war, in its origin, the fruit of popular 
defire ; except the war that was made with Spain . 
' in 1739. Sir Robert Walpole was forced into the 
. war by the people, who were inflamed to this 
meafure by the moft leading politicians, by the 
firft orators, and the greateft poets of the time. 
For that war, Pope fung his dying notes. For that 
war, Johnfon, in more energetick ftrains,employed 
_ the voice of his early genius. For that war, Glover 
diftinguifhed himfelf in the way in which his mufe 
was the moft natural and happy. The crowd rea- 
dily followed the politicians in the cry for a war, 
which threatened little bloodfhed, and which pro- 
mifed victories that were attended with fomething — | 
more folid than glory. A war with Spain was a” 
war of plunder. Inthe prefent conflict with regi- 
cide, Mr. Pitt has not hitherto had, nor will per- 
haps for a few days have, many prizes to hold out 
Vou. VIE, L in 
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in the lottery of war, to tempt the lower part of 
our character. He can only maintain it by an 
appeal to the higher; and to thofc, in whom that 
higher part isthe moft predominant, he muft look 
the moft for his fupport. Whilft he holds out ‘no 
inducements to the wife, nor bribes to the avari- 
cious, he may be forced by a vulgar cry into a peace 
ten times more ruinous than the moft difaftrous 
war. ‘The weaker he is in the tund of motives 
which apply to our avarice, to our lazinefs, and ta 
our laflitude, if he means to carry the war to any 
end at all, the ftrongcr he ought to be in his ad- 
dreffes to our magnanimity and to our reafon. 

In ftating that Walpole was driven by a popular 
clamour into a meafure not to be juitified, I do 
not mean wholly to excufe his conduct. My time 
of obfervation did not exaély coincide with that 
event: but I read much of the controverfies then 
carried on. Several ycars after the contefts of par- 
ties had ceafed, the people were amufed, and in a 
degree warmed with them. The events of that 
zra feemed then of magnitude, which the rcvolu- 
tions of our time have reduced to parochial im- 
portance; and the debates, which thin fhook the 
nation, now appear of no higher-moment than a 
difcuffion ina veftry, When I was very younc, 
a general fafhion told me I was to admire fome of 
the writings againft that minifter; a little more 
maturity taught me as much to defpife them. 

obferved 


NN 
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6bierved one fault jn his general proceéding: He 
hever manfully put forward the entire ftrength of 


his caufe. He témporifed; he managed; and 
adopting very nearly the fentiments of his adver. 


_faries, he oppofed their inférences.. This, for a pos 


litical commander, is the choice of a weak poft: 
His adverfaries had the better of the argument, as 
he handled it, not as the reafon and juftice of his 
caufe enabled him to manage it. I fay this, after 
having feen, and with fome care examined, the 
original documents concerning certain important 
tranfactions of thofe times. They perfectly fatis- 
fied me of the extreme injuftice of that war, and 
of the falfehood of the colours, which to his own 
ruin, and guided by a miftaken policy, he fuf- 
fered to be daubed over that meafure. Some years 
after, it was my fortune to converfe with many of 
the principal actors againft that minifter, and with 
thofe, who principally excited that clamour. None 
of them, no not one, did in the leaft defend the — 
meafure, of attempt to juftify their conduct. ‘They 
condemned it as freely as they would have done in 
commenting upon any proceeding in hiftory, in 
which they were totally unconcerned. Thus it 
will be. They who ftir up the people to improper 
defires, whether of peace or war, will be condemn- 
ed by themfelves. They who weakly yield to them 
will be condemned by hiftory. 
In my opinion, the prefent miniftry are as far 
L2- from 
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from doing full juftice to their caufe in this war, as 
Walpole was from doing juftice to the peace which 
at that time he was willing to preferve. They 
throw the light on one fide only of their cafe ; 
though it is impoflible they fhould not obferve, 
that the other fide which is kept in the fhade has 
its importance too. They muft know, that France 
is formidable, not only as fhe is France, but as fhe 
is Jacobin France. They knew from the beginning 
that the jacobin party was not confined to that 
country. They knew, thcy felt, the ftrong difpo- 
 fition of the fame faction in both countries to com- 
mounicate and to co-operate. For fome time paft, 
thefe two. points have been kept, and even induf- 
trioufly kept, out of fight. France is confidered as 
_ merely a foreign power; and the f{editious Englifh: 
only as a domeftick faction. The merits of the 
war with the former have been argued folely on 
political grounds. To prevent the mifchievous 
doctrines of the latter, from corrupting our minds, 
matter and argument have been fupplied abun- 
dantly, and even to furfeit, on. the excellency of 
our own government. But nothing has been done 
to make us feel in what manner the fafety of that 
government is connected with the principle anc 
with the iffue of this war. For any thing, which. 
in the late difcuffion has appeared, the war is en= 
tirely collateral to the ftate of jacobinifin ;. as truly 
a foreign war to usand to all our home concerns, - 
as. 
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as the war with Spain in 1739, about Garda-Coftas, 
the Madrid Convention, and the fable of Captain 
Feukins'’s ears. 

Whenever the adverfe paren has raifed a cry for 
peace with the regicide, the anfwer has been little 
more than this, “that the adminiftration wifhed for 
_ * fuch a peace, full as much as the oppofition; but 
“< that the time was not convenient for making it.’ 
{Whatever elfe has been faid was much in the fame 
fpirit. Reafons of this kind never touched the 
dubftantial merits of the war. They were in the 
nature of dilatory pleas, exceptions of form, pre 
vious queftions. Accordingly all the arguments 
againft 2 compliance with what was reprefented as 
the popular defire, (urged on with all poffible ve- 
hemence and earneftnefs by thé jacobins) have ap- 
peared flat and languid, feeble and evafive.- They — 
appeared to aim only at gaining time. They never 
entered into the peculiar and diftinétive character 
of the war. ‘They fpoke neither to the under: 
{tanding nor tothe heart, Cold as ice themfelves, 
they never could kindle in our breaft a {park of 
that zeal, which is neceflary to a confli@ with an 
adverfe zeal ; much lefs were they made to infufé 
into our minds, that stubborn perfevering {pirit, 
which alone is capable of bearing up againft thole 
viciffitudes of fortune, which will probably occur, 

‘ and thofe burthens which mutt be inevitably borne 
~ inalongwar. I fpeak it emphatically, and with a 
* 13 | defire 
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defire that it fhould be marked, in a /ong war; be, 
caufe, without fuch a war, no experience has yet 
told us, that a dangefous power has ever been re- 
duced to meafure or to reafon. I do not throw 
back my view to the Peloponnefian war of twenty- 
feven years; nor to two of the punick wars, the 
firft of twenty-four, the fecond of eighteen; nor to 
the more recent war concluded by the treaty of 
Welftphalia, which continued, I think, for thirty. 
Igo to what is but juft fallen behind living me- 
mory, and immediately touches our own country. 
_Let the portion of our hiftory from the year 1689 
to 1713 be brought beforeus. We fhall find, that 
jn all that period of twenty-four years, there were 
hardly five that could be called a feafon of peace; 
and the interyal between the two wars was in 
reality, nothing more than a very active prepara- 
_tion for renovated hoftility. During that period, 
every one of the propofitions of peace came from 
the enemy: ‘The firft, when they were accepted, 
_ at the peace of Ryfwick; the fecond, where they 
were rejected, at the congrefs at Gertrudenburgh; 
the laft, when the war ended by the treaty of 
Utrecht. Eyen-then, a yery. great part of the na- 
tion, ; and that which contained by far the moft in- 
telligent ftatefmen, was againft the conclufion of 
the war. | do not enter into the merits of that 
| queftion as between the parties. I only ftate the 
exiftence of that opinion as a fact, from whencg 
you 
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you may draw fuch an inference as you think pro-- 
perly arifes from it. : 
it is for us at prefent to recollect eiiat we have 
been; and to confider what, if we pleafe, we may” | 
be ftill, At the period of thofe wars, our principal 
ftrength ‘was found in the refolution of the people; — 
and that in the refolution of apart only of the. 
then whole, which bore no proportion to our exift- 
ing magnitude. England and Scotland were not’ 
united at the beginning of that mighty. ftruggle. 
When, in the courfe of the conteft, they were con- 
joined, it was in a raw, an ill-cemented, an un-: 
productive union. For the whole duration of the 
war, and long after, the names, and other outward 
and vifible figns of approximation, rather augment-. 
ed than diminifhed our infular feuds.. They were 
rather the caufes of new difcontents and new trou- 
bles, than promoters of cordiality and affection, 
‘The now fingle and potent Great Britain was then, 
not only two countries, but, from the party heats * 
in both, and the divifions formed in each of them, - 
each of the old kingdoms within itfelf, in effea, 
was made up of two hoftile nations. Ireland, now. 
fo large a fource of the common opulence and 
power, and which wifely managed might be made . 
inuch more beneficial and much more effective, : 
was then the heavieft of the burthens. An army 
not much lefs than forty thoufand men, was_ 
gicawn = the. general effort, to keep that king. . 
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dom in a poor, unfruitful, and refourcelefs fub- 
jection. © | 
.Such was the fate of the empire. . The ftatg 
of our finances was worfe, if poffible. Every 
branch of the revenue became lefs productive after 
the revolution. Silver, not as now a fort ofcoun- 
ter, but the body of the current coin, was reduced 
fo low, as not to have above three parts in four of 
the value in the fhilling. In the greater part the 
value hardly amounted toa fourth. It required a 
dead expence of three millions fterling to renew the 
| coinage. Publick credit, that great but ambiguous 
principle, which has fo often been prediéted as the 
caufe of our certain ruin, but which for a century 
has been the conftant companion, and often. the 
means, of our profperity and greatnefs, had its ori~ 
gin, and was cradled, I may fay, in bankruptcy 7 
and beggary. At this day we have feen parties 
contending to be admitted, at a moderate premium, 
to advance eighteen millions to the Exchequer, 
For infinitely, fmaller loans, the chancellor of the 
exchequer of that day, Montagu, the father of 
publick credit, counter-fecuring the {tate by the 
appearance of the city with the Lord Mayor of 
London at his fide, was obliged, like a folicitor for 
an hofpital, to go cap in hand from fhop to thop, to 
borrow an. hundred pound and even {maller fums. 
When made up in driblets as they could, their beft 
fecurities Were at an intereft of 12 per cent.. Even 
the 
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the paper of the Bank (now at par with cath, and 
generally preferred to it). was often at a difcount | 
of twenty per cent, By this the {tate of the reft 
may be judged. 

As to our commerce, the i sapere and exports of 
the nation, now {ix and forty million, did not then 
amount to ten. ‘The inland trade, which is com- 
monly pafied by in this fort of eftimates, but which,’ 
in part growing out of the foreign, and conriected 
with it, is more advantageous, and more fubftan- 

‘tially nutritive to the ftate, is not only grown ina 
proportion of near five to one as the foreign, but’ 
has been augmented, at leaft, in a tenfold propor- 
tion. When I came to England, I remember but 
one river navigation, the rate of carriage on which’ 
was limited by an act of parliament. It was made’. 
‘in the reign of William the Third; I mean that of 
the Aire and Calder. The rate was fettled at 
thirteen pence. So high a price demonftrated the’ 
feeblenefs of thefe beginnings of our inland inter- 
courfe. ‘In my time, one of the longeft and fharpeft. 
conteits | remember in your houfe, and which ra- 
ther refemblcd a violent contention amongft na- 
tional parties than a local difpute, was, as well as I 
can recollect, to hold the .pricé up to threepence. 
}ven this, which a very fcanty juftice to the pro- 
prietors required, was done with infinite difficulty. 
As to private credit, there were not, as I believe, 
¢welve bankcrs fhops at that time out of London. 

In 
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In this their number, when I firft faw the country, 
“T-cannot be quite exact; but certainly thofe ma- 
chines of domeftick credit were then very few, 
_ They are now in almoft every market town; and 
this circumftance (whether the thing be carried to 
an excefs or not) demonftrates the aftonifhing in- 
creafe pf private confidence, of general circula- 
tion, and of internal commerce; an increafe aut 
of all proportion to the growth of the foreign trade. 
Our nayal ftrength in the time of King William’s 
war was nearly matched by that of France; and 
though conjoined with Holland, then a maritime 
power hardly inferigur to our own, even with that 
force we were not always victorious. Though 
finally fuperiour, the allied fleets experienced many 
unpleafant reverfes on their own clement. In two 
years three thoufand veflels were taken fram the 
Englifh trade. - On the continent we loft almoft 
every battle we fought. 

In 1697, (it is not quite an hundred ycars ago,} 
in that ftate of things, amidft the general debafe- 
ment of the coin, the fall of the .ordinary re; 
venue, the failure of all the extraordinary fupplies, 
the ruin of commerce and the almoft total extinc- 
tion of an infant credit, the chancellor of the ex- 
chequer himfelf whom we have juft feen begging 
from door to door—came forward to move a refo- 
lution, full of vigour, in which far from being dif- 
couraged by the generally adyerfe fortune, and the 

| Jong 
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bong contjnuance of the war, the commons agreed 
to addrefs the crown in the following manly, ‘pe 
rited, and truly animating ftyle. 

<< This is the EIGHTH year in which your ma- 
*¢ jefty’s moft dutiful and Joyal fubjects the com- 
* mons in parliament affembled, have affifted your. 
‘¢ majefty with large fupplies for carrying on 2 juft 
‘“¢ and neceflary war, in defence of our religion, and. 
‘“* prefervation of our laws, and vindication of the 
s* rights and liberties of the people of England.” . 

Afterwards they proceed in this manner :—: 
‘¢ To fhew to your majefty and all chriftendom, 
*¢ that the commons of England will not be ama/fed. 
‘* or diycrted from their firm refolutions of obtain- 
f‘ ing by war, a fafe and honourable peace, we do, 
‘“‘ in the name of thofe we reprefent, renew our 
‘¢ aflurances to fupport your majefty and your go- 
© vernment againft all your enemies at home and 
¢ abroad; and that we will effectually affift you in 
“ carrying on the war againft France.” 

The amufement and diverfion they {peak és was 
the fuge eeftion of atreaty propofed by the enemy, and 
announced from the throne. Thus the people of 
England felt in the cighth, not in the fourth year of 
the war. No fiching or panting after negotiation ; 
ro motions from the oppofition to force the mi- 
niftry into a peace; no meflages from minifters to 
palfy and deaden the refolution of parliament or. 
the fpirit of the nation. They did not fo much 

| as 
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-as advife the king to liften to the propofitions of 
the enemy, nor to-feek for peace but through the 
mediation of a vigorous war. This addrefs~ was 
moved in an hot, a divided, a factious, and ina 
great part, difaflected houfe of commons, and- it 
was carried nemine contradicents. 

~ While that firft war (which was ill {mothered by 
the treity of Ryfwick) flept in the thin afhes of a 
feeming peace,a new conflagration was in its im- 
mediate caufes. A frefh and a far greater war was 
in preparation. A year had hardly elapfed when ~ 
arrangements were made for renewing the conteft 
with tenfold fury. The fteps which were taken, 
at that time, to compofe, to reconcile, to unite, 
and to difcipline all Europe againft the growth of 
France, certainly furnifh to a ftatefman the fineft 
and moft interefting part in the hiftory of that 
great period. It formed the mafter-piece of king 
_ William’s policy, dexterity, and perfeverance. Full 
of the idea of preferving, ‘not only a local civil li- 
berty united with order, to our country, but to- 
embody it in the political liberty, the order, and 
the independence of nations united under a natural 
head, the king called upon his parliament to put 
itfelf into a pofture “ to preferve to England the 
 avcight and influence it at prefent had on the councils 
| “ and affairs ABROAD. It will be requifite Europe 
“‘ fhould fee you will not be wanting to your- 
** felves.” 
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Baffled as that monarch was, and almoft heart. - 
broken at the difappointment he met with in the 
mode he firft propofed for that great end, he held 
on his courfe. He was faithful to his obje@ ; and - 
in councils, as in arms, over and over again re- 
pulfed, over and over again he returned to the 
charge. All the mortifications he had fuffercd 
from the laft parliament, and the greater he had 
to apprehend from that newly chofen, were not 
capable of relaxing the vigour of his mind. He 
was in Holland when he combined the vaft plan of 
his foreign negotiations. When he came to open 
his defign to his minifters in England, even the fa- 
ber firmnefs of Somers, the undaunted refolution 
of Shrewfbury, and the adventurous fpirit of Mon- 
tagu and Orford, were ftaggered. They were not 
yet mounted to the elevation of the king. The 
cabinet, then the regency, met on the fubject at 
Tunbridge Wells the 28th of Auguft, 1698; and 
there, Lord Somers holding the pen, after expref- 
fing doubts on the ftate of the continent, which 
they ultimately refer to the king, as beft informed, 
they give him a moft difcouraging portrait of the 
fpirit of this nation. “ So far as relates to Eng- 
«“ land,” fay thefe minifters, “ it would be want of 
“° duty not to give your majefty this clear account, 
< that there is a deadnefs and want of {pirit in the na- 
“ tion univerfally, fo as not to be at all difpofed to 
“ entering intoa new war. Thatthey feemtobetired - 

“* out 
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“¢ out with taxes to a degree beyond what was dif» 
‘ cérnéd, till it appeared upon occafion of the /ate 
‘ elections. This is the truth of the fat upon 
€ which your majefty will determine what ectol 
“ tion ought to be taken.” 

His majefty did determine; and did take and 
purfue his refolution. In all the tottering imbeci- 
lity of a new government, and with parliament to- 
tally unmanageable, he perfevered. He perfevered 
- to expel the fears of his people, by his fortitude— 
To fteady their ficklenefs, by his conftancy--To 
expand their narrow prudence, by his enlarged wif 
dom—To fink their factious temper in his‘publick 
{pirit.—In {pite of his people he refolved to make 
them great and glorious; to make England in- 
clined to fhrink into her narrow felf, the arbitrefs 
of Europe, the tutelary angel of the human race. 
In fpite of the minifters, who ftaggered under the 
weight that his mind impofed upon theirs, unfup- 
ported as they felt themfelves by the popular fpirit, 
he infufed into them his own foul; he renewed in 
them their ancient heart 5 he rallied them in the 
fame caufe. 

It required fome time to aaa this work, 
The ‘people were firft gained, and through them 
their diftracted reprefentatives. Unider the influ- 
ence of king William, Holland had rejected the al- 
lurements of every feduction, and had refifted the 
terrours of every menace. With Hannibal at her 

, gates, 
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gates, fhe had nobly and magnanimoufly refufed 
all feparate treaty, or any thing which might for 4 
moment appear to divide her affection or her in- 
tereft, or even to diftinguith her in identity from 
England. Having fettled the great point of the 
- confolidation: (which he hoped would be eternal} 
of the countries made for a common intereft, and 
common fentiment, the king, in his meffage to 
both houfes, calls their attention to the affairs of © 
the States General. The houfe of lords was per- 
fectly found, and entirely imprefled with the wif- 
dom and dignity of the king’s proceedings. In 
anfwer to the meffage, which you will obferve was 
narrowed to a fingle point (the danger of the States 
‘Gencral) after the ufual profeffions of zeal for his 
fervice, the lords opened themfelves at large. They 
go far beyond the demands of the mefflage. They 
exprefs themfelves as follows: ‘ We take this oc- 
<“ cafion further to allure your majefty, that we are 
‘¢ fenfible of the great and imminent danger to which 
“¢ the States General are expofed. And we perfeclly 
“¢ gerce with them in believing that, their fafety and — 
“ours are fo infeparably united, that whatfoever is 
<< ruin to the one muft be fatal to the other. 
<¢ We humbly defire your majefty will be pleafed, 
< not only to make good all the articles of any 
_ former treaties to the States General, but that 
«© you will enter into a {trict league, offenfive and 
“«<_defenfive, with them, for their coninten preferva- 
SS tion 3 
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“ tion; and that you will invite into it all princes and 
“c fates who are concerned in the prefent vifible dan- 
“ ger, arifing from the union of France and Spain. | 

“ And we further defire your majefty, that you 
“ will be pleafed to enter into fuch alliances with 
* the emperour, as your majefty fhall think fit, purs 
“ {uant to the ends of the treaty ef 1689; towards — 
all which we aflure your majefty of our hearty 
‘¢ and fincere affiftance; not doubting, but when- 
* ever your majefty fhall be obliged to be engaged 
“< for the defence of your allies, and fecuring the 
“ Jiberty and quiet of Europe, Almighty God will 
“ protect your facred perfon in fo righteous a caufe. 
“ And that the unanimity, wealtli, and courage of 
“© your fubjects will carry your majefty with hos 
“nour and fuccels through all the difficulties of a 
“ JUST WAR.” 

The houfe of commons was more referved ; the 
Jate popular difpofition was ftill in a great degree 
prevalent in the reprefentative, after it had been 
made to change in the conftituent body. The 
‘principle of the grand alliance was not directly re- 
cognifed in the refolution of the commons, nor the 
war announced, though they were well aware the 
alliance was formed for the war. However, com- 
pelled by the returning fenfe of the people, they 
went fo far as to fix the three grcat immoveable 
pillars of the fafety and greatnefs of England, as 
they were then,.as they are now, and as they mutt 

: ever 
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ever be to the end of time. They afferted in ge- 
neral terms the neceflity of fupporting Holland ; 
of keeping united with our allies; and maintaining 
the liberty of Europe; though they reftricted their 
vote to the fuccours ftipulated by a¢tual treaty. 
But now they were fairly embarked; they were ~ 
obliged to go with the courfe of the veffel ; and the 
whole nation, {plit before into an hundred adverfe 
factions, with a king at its head evidently declin- 
ing to his tomb, the whole nation, lords, com- 
mons, and people, proceeded as one body, inform- 
ed by one foul. Under the Britifh union, the 
union of Europe was confolidated; and it long 
held together with a degree of cohefion, firmnefs, 
and fidelity not known before or fince in any po- 
litical combination of that extent. 
Juft as the laft hand was given to this immenfe 
and complicated machine, the mafter workman 
died: but the work vas formed on true mechani- 
cal principles; and it was as truly wrought. Jt went 
by the impulfe it had received from the firft mover. 
The manwasdead: but the grand alliance furvived, 
in which king William lived and reigned. That 
heartlefs and difpirited people, whom lord Somers 
had reprefented, about two years before, as dead 
in energy and operation, continued that war to 
which it was fuppofed they were unequal in mind, 
and in means, for near thirteen years. 
For what have I entered into all this detail? To 
Vou. VIII, M - what . 
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what. purpofe have I recalled your view to the end 
of the laft century? It has been done to fhew 
that the Britifh nation was then a great people— 
to point out how and by what means they came to 
be exalted above the vulgar level, and to take that 
Jead which they affumed among mankind. To 
qualify us for that pre-eminence, we had then an 
high mind, and aconftancy unconquerable; we 
were then infpired with no flafhy paffions; but fuck 
as were durable as well as warm; fuch as cerre- 
fponded to the great interefts we had at ftake. This 
force of character was infpired, as all fuch fpirit 
mutt ever be, from above. Government gave the 
impulfe. As well may we fancy, that, of itfelf the 
fea will fwell, and that without winds the billows 
will infult the adverfe fhore, as that the grofs 
mafs of the people will be moved, and elevated, 
and continue by a fteady and permanent direction 
to bear upon one point, without the influence of 
fuperiour authority, or fuperiour mind.. 

This impulfe ought, in my opinion, to have been 
given in this war; and it ought to have been con- 
tinued to it at every inftant. It is made, if ever war 
was made, to touch all the great {prings of action 
in the human breaft. It ought not to have been a 
war of apology. The minifter had, in this conflict, 
wherewithal to glory in fuccefs ; to be confoled in 
adverfity; to hold high his principle in all fortunes. 
{tf it were not given him to fapport the falling edi- 
fice, 
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fice, he ought to bury himfelf under the ruins of 
the civilized world. All the art of Greece, and 
all the pride and power of eaftern monarchs, never 
heaped upon their afhes fo grand 2 monument. 
There were days when his great mind was up to. 
_ the crifis of the world he is called to act in.* His 
manly eloquence was equal to the elevated wifdom 
of fuch fentiments. But the little have triumphed 
overthegreat; an unnatural (as it fhould feem) not 
an unufual victory. Jam fure you cannot forget 
with how much uneafinefs we heard inconverfation, 
the language of more than one gentleman at the 
opening of this conteft, “ that he was willing to 
“ try the war for a year or two, and if it did not 
“ fucceed, then to vote for peace.” Asif war was 
a matter of experiment! As if you could take it 
up or lay it down as an idle frolick! As if the dire 
goddefs that prefides over it; with her murderous 
{pear in her hand, and her gorgon at her breaft, 
was a coquette to be flirted with! We ought 
with reverence to approach that tremendous di- 
vinity, that loves courage, but commands counfel. 
War never leaves, where it found a nation. It 3s 
never to be entered into without a mature delibe- 
ration; nota deliberation lengthened out into a 
perplexing indecifion, but a deliberation leading to 
a fure and fixed judgment. When fo taken up, 
it is not to be abandoned without reafon as valid, 


® See the declaration. 
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as fully, and as extenfively confidered. Pease may 
be made as unadvifedly as war. Nothing is fo raf 
as fear; and the counfels of pufillanimity very 
rarely put off; whilft they are always fure to ag- 
gravate, the evils. from which they would fly. 

. in that great war carried on againft Louis the 
X1Vth, for near eighteen years, government {pared 
no pains to fatisfy the nation, that though they 
were to be animated by a defire of glory, glory 
was not their ultimate object : but that every thing 
dear to them, in religion, in law, in liberty, every 
thing which as freemen,as Englifhmen, and as citi- 
zens of the great commonwealth of Chriftendom, 
they had at heart, was then at ftake. This was to 
know the true art of gaining the affections and 
confidence of an high-minded people; this was 
to underftand human nature. A danger to avert 
a danger —a prefent mconvenience and fuffering 

to prevent a forefeen future, and a worfe calamity 
—thefe are the motives that belong to an animal, 
who, in his conftitution, is at once adventurous 
and provident; circum{pect and daring; whom his. 
_ Creator has made, as the poet fays, * of large dif- 
“ courfe, looking before and after.” But never 
can a vehement and fuftained fpirit of fortitude 
be kindled in a people by a war of calculation. It 
has nothing that can keep the mind erect under 
the guifts of adverfity. Even where men are wil- 
ling, as fometimes they are, to barter their blood 

| for 
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for lucre, to hazard their fafety for the gratifica- 
tion of their avarice, the paflion, which animates 
them to that fort of conflié, like all the fhort- 
fighted paffions, muft fee its objects diftinét and 
nearat hand. The paffions of the lower order aré 
hungry and impatient. Speculative plunder; con- 
tingent {poil; future, long adjourned, uncertain 
booty; pillage which nmift enrich a late pofterity, 
and which poflibly may not reach to pofterity at 
all; thefe, for any length of time, will never fup+ 
port a mercenary war. The people are in the 
right. The calculation of profit in all fuch wars 
is falfe. On balancing the account of fuch wars, 
ten thoufand hogfheads of fugar are purchafed at 
ten thoufand timestheir price. The blood of man 
fhould never be fhed but te redeem the blood of 
man. It is well fhed for our family, for out 
friends, for our God, for our country, for our 
kind. The reft is vanity; the reft is crime. ' 
In the war of the grand alliance, moft of -thefe 
confiderations voluntarily and naturally had their 
part. Some were prefied into the fervice. The 
political intereft ecafily went in the track of the 
natural fentiment. In the reverfe courfe the ‘car- 
riage does not follow freely. I am fure the natural 
feeling, as I have juft faid, is a far more predomi- 
nant ingredient in this war, than in that of any 

other that ever was waged by this kingdom. 
df the war made to prevent the union of two 
3 M 3. srowns — 
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crowns upon one head was a juft war, this, which 
is made to prevent the tearing all crowns from all 
heads which ought to wear them, and with tlie 
crowns to {mite off the facred heads them{felves, — 
this is a juit war. | 

If a war to prevent Louis the AIVth from im- 
pofing his religion was juft, a war to. prevent the 
murderers of Louis the XVJth from impofing their 
irreligion upon us is juft; a war to prevent the 
operation, of a fyftem, which makes life’ without 
dignity, and death without hope, is a juft war. 

If to preferve political independence and civil 
freedom to nations, was a juft ground of war; a 
war to preferve nationa] independence, property, 
liberty, life, and honour,: from certain, univerfal 
hhavock, is a war juft, neceflary, manly, pious; and 
we are bound to perfevere tn it by every principle, 
divine and human, as Jorg as the fyftem which 
menaces them all, and all i ae has an fe eee 
in the world, | 

You, who have. lead at this matter swith. as fair 
and impartial an eye as can be united with a feel. 
ing heayt, you will not think it an hardy affertion, 
when J affirm, that: it were. far better.to be cons 
quered by any other nation, than ta have this fac- 
tion for a neighbour. Before J felt myfelf autho, 
tized ta fay this, I confidered .the ftate of all the 
countries in Europe for thefe Jaft three hundred 
years, which haye been obliged to fubmit to a 

; foreign 
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foreign law. .In moft of thofe I found the condi- 
tion of the annexed countries even better, certainly 
not worfe, than the lot of thofe which were the 
patrimony of the conqueror. They wanted fome 
bleflings—but they were free from many very great 
evils. They were rich and tranquil. Such was 
Artois, Flanders, Lorrain, Alfatia, under the old 
government of France. Such was Silefia under 
the king of Pruffia. They who are to live in the 
vicinity of this new fabrick, are to prepare to live 
in perpetual confpiracies and feditions; and to end 
at laft, in being conquered, if not to her dominion, 
to her refemblance. But when we talk of conqueft 
by other nations, it is only to put a cafe. This ig 
the only power in Europe by which it is po/ible we 
fhould be conquered. To live under the continual 
dread of fuch immeafurable evils is itfelf a grievous 
calamity. To live without the dread of them is to 
turn the danger into the difafter. The influence of 
{uch a France is equal to a war; its example, more 
svafting than an hoftile irruption. The hoftility 
vith any other power is feparable and accidental ; 
this power, by the very condition of its exiftence, 
by its very effential conftitution, is in a ftate of 
hoftility with us, and with all civilifed people *, 

~ A government of the nature of that fet up at 
our very door has never been hitherto feen, or even 
{magined, in Europe. What our relation to it will 


“# Sce declaration, Whitehall, O@ober 29, 1798. 
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be cannot be judged by other relations. It isa 
ferious thing to have a connection with a people, 
who live only under pofitive, arbitrary, and change- 
able inftitutions; and thofe not perfected nor fup- 
plied, nor explained, by any common acknowledged 
rule of moral {cience. I.remember that in one of 
my laft converfations with the late lord Camden, 
we were ftruck much in the fame manner with the 
abolition in France of the law, as a {cience of me- 
thodifed and artificial equity. France, fince her 
revolution, is under the fway of a fect, whofe lead. 
ers have deliberately, at one ftroke, demolifhed the 
_whole body of that jurifprudence which France had 
pretty nearly in common with other civilifed coun. 
tries. In that jurifprudence were contained the 
clements and principles of the law of nations, the 
great ligament of mankind, With the law they 
have of courfe deftroyed all {eminaries in which 
yurifprudence was taught, as well as all the corpo- 
rations eftablifhed for its confervation, JI have not 
heard of ary country, whether in Europe or Afia, 
or even in Africa on this fide of mount Atlas, which 
is wholly without fome fuch colleges and fuch 
corporations, exccpt France. No man, ina publick 
or private concern, can divine by what rule or prin» 
ciple her judgments are to be directed; nor is there 
to be found a profeflor in any univerfity, or a prace 
titioner in any court, who will hazard an opinion of 
, what is or is not law in France, in any cafe what- 
CVCTe 
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ever. They have not only annulled all their old 
treaties; but they have renounced the law of na- , 
tions from whence treaties have their force. With 

a fixed defign they have outlawed themfelves, and 
to their power outlawed all other nations. 

Inftead of the religion and the law by which 
they were in a great politick communion with the 
chriftian world, they have conftruéted their repub- 
lick on three bafes, aH fundamentally oppofite tq 
thofe on which the communities of Europe are 
built, Its foundation is laid in regicide; in jaco- 
binifm; and in athejfm; and it has joined to thofe 
principles, a’ body of fyftematick manners which 
fecures their operation. 

If I am afked, how I would be underftood in the 
ufe of thefe terms, regicide, jacobinifm, atheifm, 
and a fyftem of correfponding manners, and theig 
eftablifhment, I will tell you. 

I call a commonwealth regicide, which lays it 
down as a fixed law of nature, and a fundamen- 
tal right of man, that all government, not. being 
a democracy, is an ufurpatien*. ‘That all kings, 


* Nothing could be more folemn than their promulgation of 
this principle as a preamble to the deftrudtive code of their fae 
mous articles far the deocompofition of fociety into whatever 
country they fhould enter. ‘‘ La convention nationale, aprés 
avoir entendu le rapport de {es comités de finances, de la 
guerre 5c diplomatiques réunis, fidelle aw principe de Jouveraintée 
de peuples qui ne lui permet pas de recennottre aucune inftitulion qui y 
porte atleinte,”’ &c. Sc. Décret fur le rapport de Cambon. 
Dec. 18, 1792, and fee the fubfequent proclamation. 

as 
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as fuch, are ufurpers; and for being kings, may 
and ought to be put to death, with their-waves, fas - 
milies, and adherents. ‘The commonwealth which 
acts uniformly upon thofe principles; and which 
after abolifhing every feftival of religion, choofes 
‘the moft flagrant act of a murderous regicide trea- 
fon for a feaft of eternal commemoration, and . 
which forces all her people to obferve it—This | 
call regicide by eftablifbment. : 
Jacobinifm is the revolt of the enterprifing tas 
Jents of a country againft its property. When 
_ private men form.themfelves into aflociations for 
_ the purpofe of deftroying the pre-exifting laws and 
inftitutions of their country; when they fecure te 
themfelves an army by dividing amongft the 
people of no property, the eftates of the ancient and 
lawful proprietors; when a ftate recognifes thofe 
ats; when it does not make confifcations for 
crimes, but makes crimes for confifcations; when 
4t has its principal ftrength, and all its refources in 
fuch a violation of property; when it ftands chiefly 
upon fuch'a violation; maflacring by judgments, 
or otherwife, thofe who make any ftruggle for , 
their old legal government, and their legal, heredi. 
_ tary, or acquired aa call this ay ifm 
‘by eftablifhment. ~~ 
I call it atheifm by oftabli iment, when any ftate, 
as fuch, fhall not acknowledge the exiftence of God 
as a moral governour of the world; when it fhall 
offer to him no religious or moral worfhip;—when, 
it 
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it fhall abolifh the Chriftian religion: by a regular 
decree;—when it fhall perfecute with a cold, uns | 
relenting, fteady cruelty, by every mode of confif- 
cation, imprifonment, exile, and death, all its mi- 
nifters;—when it fhall generally fhut up, or pull 
down, churches; when the few buildings which 
remain of this kind fhall be opened only for the 
purpofe of making a profane apotheofis of mon- 
fters, whofe vices and crimes have no parallel 
amongft men, and whom all other men confider as 
objects of general deteftation, and the {everett ani- 
madverfion of law. When, in the place of that 
religion of focial benevolence, and of individual 
felf-denial, in mockery of all religion, they infti- 
tute impious, blafphemous, indecent theatrick rites, 
in honour of their vitiated, perverted reafon, and 
erect altars to the perfonification of their own cor- 
rupted and bloody republick ;—when fchools and 
Seminaries are founded at publick expence to poi- 
fon mankind, from generation tu generation, with 
the horrible maxims of this impiety ;—-when wea- 
ried out with inceflant martyrdom, and the cries 
‘of a people hungering and thirfting for religion, 
they permit it, only as a tolerated evil—I call this 
atheifm by eftablifhment, 

When to thefe eftablifhments of regicide, - of 
jacobinifm, and of atheifin, you add the correfpor- 
dent fyftem of manners, no doubt can be left on the 
‘wind of .a thinking man, concerning their deter- 
| | mined 
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mined hoftility to the human race. Manners are 
of more importance than laws. Upon them, ina 
great meafure, the laws depend. ‘The law touches 
us but here and there, and now and then, Man- 
ners are what vex or footh, corrupt or purify, ex- 
alt or debafe, barbarize or refine us, by 2 conftant, 
| fteady, uniform, infenfible operation, like that of 
the air we breathein. They give their whole form 
and colour to our lives. According to their qua- 
lity, they aid morals, they fupply them, or they to- 
tally deftroy them, Of this the new French legif. 
lators were aware; therefore, with the fame me- 
thod, and under the fame authority, they fettled a 
{yitem of manners, the moft licentious, proftitute, 
and abandoned that ever has been known, and at 
the fame time the moft coarfe, rudc, favage, and 
ferocious. Nothing in the revolution, no, not to 
a phrafe or a gefture, not to the fafhion of ahat or 
a fhoe, was left to accident. All has been the re. 
fult of defign; all has been matter of inftitution, 
No mechanical means could be devifed in favour 
of this incredible fyftem of wickednefs and vice, 
that has not been employed, The nobleft paf- 
fions, the love of glory, the love of country, have 
been debauched into means of its prefervation and 
its propagation. All forts of fhews and exhibitions, 
calculated to inflame and vitiate the imagination, 
and pervert the moral fenfe, have been contrived. 
They have fometimes brought forth five or fix 

: | hundred 
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hundred drunken women, calling at the bar of the 
affembly for the blood of their own children, ag 
being royalifts or conftitutionalifts. Sometimes 
they, have got a body of wretches, calling them- 
felves fathers, to demand the murder of their fons; 
boafting that Rome had but one Brutus, but that - 
they could fhew five hundred. There were in- 
ftances, in which they inverted, and retaliated. the 
impiety, and produced fons, who called for the 
execution of their parents. The foundation of 
their republick is laid in moral paradoxes. Their. 
patriotifm is always prodigy. All thofe inftances 
to be found in hiftory, whether real or fabulous, of | 
a doubtful publick f{pirit, at which morality is per- 
plexed, reafon is ftaggered, and from which af- 
frighted nature recoils, are their chofen, and almoft 

fele examples for the inftruction of their youth. 
The whole drift of their inftitution is contrary 
to that of the wife legiflators of all countries, who | 
aimed at improving inftinéts into morals, and at 
grafting the virtues on the ftock of the natural 
affections. They, on the contrary, have omitted 
no pains to eradicate every benevolent and noble 
propenfity in the mind of men. In their culture 
it is a rule always to graft virtues on vices. They 
think every thing unworthy of the name of pub- | 
lick virtue, unlefs it indicates violence on the pri- 
vate. All their new inftitutions, (and with them 
every thing is new) ftrike at the root of our focia} 
nature. 
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nature. Other legiflators, knowing that marriage. 
is the origin of all relations, and confequently the 
firft element of all duties, have endeavoured, by 
every art, to make it facred. The Chriftian reli- 
gion, by confining it to the pairs, and by render-. 
ing that relation indifoluble, has, by thefe two: 
things, done more towards the pcace, happinefs, 
fettlement, and civilifation of the world, than by 
any other part in this whole fcheme of Divine Wif- 
dom. The direct contrary courfe has been taken 
im the fynagogue of antichrift, I mean in that forge 
and manufactory of all evil, the fect which predo« 
minated in the conftituent aflembly of 1789.° 
Thofe monfters employed the {ame, or greater in- 
* duftry, to defecrate and degrade that ftate, which 
other legiflators have ufed to render it holy and 
honourable. By a ftrange, uncalled-for declara- 
tion, they pronounced, that marriage was no better 
than a common, civil contract. It was one of 
_ their ordinary tricks, to put their fentiments into 
the mouths of certain perfonated characters; which 
they theatrically exhibited at the bar of what. 
ought to be a ferious affembly. One of thefe was _ 
brought out in the figure of a proftitute, whom 
they called by the affected name of * a mother 
without being a wifc.””? This creature they made 
to call for a repeal of the incapacities, which -in- 
civilifed ftates are put upon baftards. The profti- 
tutes of the afiembly oe to this their puppet the 
; fanction 
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fanction of their greater impudence. In confe- 
quence of the principles laid down, and the man- 
ners authorized, baftards were not long after put 
on the footing of the iffue of lawful unions. Pro- 
ceeding in the fpirit of the firft authors of their 
conititution, fucceeding aflemblies went the full 
length of the principle, and: gave a licence to di- 
vorce at the mere pleafure of either party, and at 
a month’s notice. With them the matrimonial 
connection is brought into fo degradcd a ftate of 
concubinage, that, I believe, none of the wretches 
in London, who keep warehoufes of infamy, 
would give out one of their victims to private cuf- 
_tody on fo fhort and infolent a tenure. There 
was indeed a kind of profligate equity in giving to 
women the fame liccntious power. The reafon 
they affigned was as infamous as the act; declar- 
ing that women had been too long under the ty- 
ranny of parents and of hufbands. It is not ne- 
ceflary to obferve upon the horrible confequences 
of taking one half of the fpecies wholly out of the 
guardianfhip and protcction of the other. 

The practice of divorce, though in fome coun- 
tries permitted, has been difcouraged in all. In the 
Eaft, polygamy and divorce are in difcredit; and 
the manners correct the laws. In Rome, whilft 
Rome was in its integrity, the few caufes allowed 
for divorce amounted in effeét to a prohibition. 
They were only three. ‘The arbitrary was totally. 

excluded; 
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excluded; arid accordingly fome hundreds of yéai's 
pafied, without a fingle example of that kind. 
When manners were corrupted, the laws were res 
_. faxed; as the latter always follow the former, 
when they are not able to regulate them, or to 
vaniquifh them. Of this circumftance the legifla- 
tors of vice and crime were pleafed to take notice, 
as an inducement to adopt their regulation; hold. 
_ ing out an hope, that the permiflion would as rarely 
be made ufe of. They knew the contrary to, be 
true; and they had taken good care, that the laws 
fhould be well feconded by the manners. Their 
law of divorce, like all their laws, had not for its 
object the relief of domeftick uneafinefs, but the 
total corruption of alt morals, the total difcon- 
nexion of focial life. | 
- It isa matter of curiofity-to obferve the opera- 
tion of this encouragement to diforder. I have 
before me the Paris paper, correfpondent.to the 
ufual regifter of births, marriages, and deaths. 
Divorce, happily, is no regular head of regiftry 
amongft civilifed nations. With the jacobins it is 
‘remarkable, that divorce is not only a regular 
head, but it has the poft of honour. It occupies 
the firft place in the lift. In the three firft months 
of the year 1793, the number of divorces in that 
city amounted to 562. The marriages were 1785; 
fo that the proportion of divorces to marriages was 
not much lefs than one to three; a thing unexam- 
pled, 
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pled, I believe, among mankind. I canfed an in- 
quiry to be made at Doctor’s Commons, concern- 
ing the number of divorces; and found, that all 
the divorces, (which, except by fpecial a& of par- 
lament, are feparations, and not proper divorces) 
did not amount in all thofe courts, and inan hun- 
dred years, to much more than one fifth of thofe 
that paffed, in the fingle city of Paris, in three 
months. I followed up the inquiry relative to 
that city through feveral of the fubfequent months 
antil i was tired, and found the proportions fill 
the fame. Since then I have heard that they have 
declared for a revifal of thefe laws: but I know of. 
sothing done. It appears as if the contra& that 
yenovates the world was under no law at all. 
From this we may take our eftimate of the havack 
that has been made through all the relations of 
life. With the jacobins of France, vague intere 
courfe is without reproach; marriage is redueed 
to the vileft concubinage; children are encouraged 
to cut the throats of their parents; mothers are 
taught that tendernefs is no part of their charac. ° 
ter; and to demonftrate their attachment to their 
party, that they ought to make no {fcruple to rake 
with their bloody hands in the bowels of thofe 
who came from their own. 

_ Fo al this let us join the aid of canni- 
balifm, with which, in the proper terms, aad with 
- Vor. VIL. N the 
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the greateft truth, their feveral factions accufe each 
ether. By cannibalifm, I mean their devouring, 
as a nutriment of their ferocity, fome part of the 
bodies of thofe they have murdered; their drink- 
ing the blood of their victims, and forcing the vic- 
tims themfelves to drink the blood of thar kin- 
dred-flaughtered before their faces. By canniba- 
lifm, I mean alfo to fignify all their namelefs, un- 
manly, and abominable infults on the bodies of 
thofe they flaughter. 

As to thofe whom they fuffer to die a natural 
death, they do not permit them to enjoy the laft 
‘confolations of mankind, or thofe rights of fepul- 
ture, which indicate hope, and which mere nature 
has taught to ‘mankind in all countries, to foothe 
the afflictions, and to cover the infirmity of mor- 
tal condition. They difgrace men in the entry 
into life: they vitiate and enflave them through 
the whole courfe of it; and they deprive them of 
ali comfort at the conclufion of their difhonoured 
and depraved exiftence. Endeavouring to per- 
fuade the people that they are no better than 
beafts, the whole body of their inftitution tends to . 
make them beafts of prey, furious and favage. For 
this purpofe the active part of them is difciplined 
into a ferocity which has no parallel. ‘Fo this fe- 
. rocity there is joined not one of the rude, unfa- 
fhioned virtues, which accompany the vices, where 
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the whole are left to grow up together in the 
ranknefs of uncultivated nature. But nothing is 
left to nature in their fyftems. 

The fame difcipline which hardens their hearts 
relaxes their morals. Whilft courts of juftice 
were thruft out by revolutionary tribunals, and 
filent ‘churches were only the funeral monuments 
of departed religion, there were no fewer than 
Hineteen or twenty theatres, great and {mall, moft 
of them kept open at the publick expence, and all 
of them crowded every night. Among the gaunt, 
hagard forms of famine and nakednefs, amidft the 
yells of murder, the tears of affliction, and the cries 
of defpair, the fong, the dance; the mimick f{cene, 
the buffoon laughter, went on as regularly as in 
the gay hour of feftive peace. I have it from good. 
authority, that under the fcaffold of judicial mur- 
der, and the gaping planks that poured down 
blood on the fpectators, the {pace was hired out for 
a fhew of dancing dogs. I think, without con- 
cert, we have made the very fame remurk on read- 
ing fome of their pieces, which being written for 
other purpofes, let us into a view of their focial 
life. It ftruck us'that the habits of Paris had no 
refemblance to the finifhed virtues, or. to the po. 
ltfhed vice, and elegant, though not blamelefs lux- 
ury, ‘of the capital of a great empire. Their fociety | 
was- more like that. of a den of outlaws upon a 
doubtful frontier; of a lewd tavern for the revels 
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and debauches of banditti, affaffins, braves, frug- 
glers, and their more defperate paramours, mited — 
with bombaftick players, the refefe and rejected 
offal of ftrolling theatres, puffiag aut ill-forted 
verfes about virtue, mixed with the licentious and 
blafphemous fongs, proper to the brutal and hasd- 
ened courfe of life belonging to that fort of 
wretches. his fyftem of manners in itfelf is at 
war with all orderly and moral fociety, and & in 
its neighbourhood unfafe. If great bodies of that 
kd were any where eftablithed in a bordering ter- 
ritory, we fhould have a right to demand of their 
governments the fuppreflion of fuch a auifance. 
What are we to do if the goverament and the 
whole community is of the fame defcription? Yet 
that government has thought proper te invite ours 
to: lay by its unjuft hatred, and te liften to the 
voice of humanity as taught by their example. 

- Fhe operation of dangerous and delufive firft 
principles obliges us to have recourfe to the true 
ones. In the intercourfe between nations, we are 
apt to refy too much on the inftremental: part. 
We lay too much weight. upon the formality of 
treaties and compacts. We do not a& much more 
wifely when we truft to the interefts of men as 
guarantees of their engagements. The interefts 
frequently tear to pieces the engagements; and the 
pafhons trample upon both. Entirely to truft to 
either, is to difregard our own fafety, or not to 
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know mankind. Men are not tied to one another 
by papers and feals. . They are led to affociate by 
refemblances, by conformities, by fympathies. It 
is with nations as with individuals. Nothing is fo 
ftrong a tie of amity between nation and nations 
as correfpondence in laws, cuftoms, manners, and 
habits of life. They have more than the force of 
treaties inthemfelves. They are obligations writ- 
ten in the heart. ‘They approximate men to men, 
without their knowledge, and fometimes againft 
their intentions. The fecret, unfeen, but irrefra- 
gable bond of habitual intercourfe, holds them 
together, even when their perverfe and litigious 
nature {ets them to-equivocate, fcuffle, and fight 
about the terms of their written obligations. 

As to war, if it be the means of wrong and vio- 
lence, it is the fole means of juftice amongft nations. 
Nothing can banifh it from the world. They who 
fay otherwife, intending to impofe upon us, do 
not impofe upon themfelves. But it is one of the 
greateft objects of human wifdom to mitigate thofe 
evils which we are unable to remove. The confor- 
mity and analogy of which I fpeak, incapable, like 
every thing elfe, of preferving perfect truft and 
tranquillity among men, has a {trong tendency to 
facilitate accommodation, and to produce a gene- 
sous oblivion of the rancour of their quarrels. 
With this fimilitude, peace is more of peace, and 
war islefsof war. I willgo further. There have 
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been periods of time in which communities, appa- 
rently in peace with each other, have been more 
perfectly feparated than, in later times, many na- 
tions in Europe have been in the courfe of long 
and bloody wars. The caufe muft be fought in 
the fimilitude throughout Europe of religion, laws, 
and manners. At bottom, thefe are all the fame. 
The writers on publick law have often called this 
- aggregate of nations a commonwealth. They had 
reafon. It is virtually one great ftate having the 
fame bafis of general law; with fome diverfity of 
provincial cuftoms and local eftablifhments. The 
nations of Europe have had the very fame chriftian 
religion, agreeing in the fundamental parts, vary- 
ing a little in the ceremanies and in the fubordi- 
nate doctrines. The whole of the polity and ceco- 
nomy of every country in Europe has been derived 
from the fame fources. It was drawn from the 
old Germanick or Gothick cuftumary; from the 
' feudal inftitutions which muft be confidered as an 
emanation from that cuftumary; and thewholehas 
been improved and digefted into fyftem and difci- . 
pline by the, Roman law. From hence arofe the 
feveral orders, with or without a monarch (which 
are called ftates) in every European country; the 
ftrang traces of which, where monarchy predomi- 
nated, were never wholly extinguifhed or merged 
in defpotifm. In the few places where monarchy 
was caft off, the fpirit of European monarchy was 
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ftill left. Thofe countries ftill continued countries 
of ftates; that is, of clafles, orders, and diftinc- 
tions, fuch as had before fubfifted, or nearly fo. 
Indeed the force and form’ of the inftitution called 
ftates, continued in greater perfection in thofe re- 
publican communities than under smonarchies. 
From all thofe fources arofe a fyftem of manners 
and of education which was nearly fimilar in ail 
this quarter of the globe; and which {foftened, 
blended, and harmonized the colours of the whole. 
There was little difference in the form of the uni- 
verfities for the education of their youth, whether | 
with regard ta faculties, to {ciences, or to the more 
liberal and elegant kinds of erudition. From 
_ this refemblance in the medes of intercourfe, and 
in the whole form and fafhion of life, no citizen 
_ of Europe could be altogether an exile in any part 
of it. There was nothing mere than a pleafing 
variety to recreate and inftrué& the mind; to enrich 
the imagination; and to meliorate the heart. 
When a man travelled or refided for health, plea- 
fure, bufinefs or neceflity, from his own country, 

he never felt himfelf quite abroad. ‘ 
The whole bedy of this new {cheme of manners 
in fupport of the new f{cheme of politicks, I con- 
fider as a ftrong and decifive proof of determined 
ambition and fyftematick hoftility. I defy the 
moft refining ingenuity to invent any other caufe 
for the total departure of the jacobin republick 
N 4 from 
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from every one of the ideas and ufages, religious, 
legal, moral, or focial, of this civilized world, and 
for her tearing herfelf from its communion with 
fuch ftudied violence, but from a formed refolution 
of keeping no terms with that world. It has not 
been, as has been falfely and infidioufly repre- 
' fented, that thefe mifcreants had only broke with 
their old government. They made a fchifm with 
the whole univerfe; and that fchifm extended to 
almoft every thing great and fmall. For one, I 
with, fince it is gone thus far, that the breach had 
been fo complete, as to make all intercourfe ims 
practicable ; but partly by accident, partly by de- 
fign, partly from the refiftance of the matter, 
enough is left to preferve intercourfe, whilft amity 
is deftroyed or corrupted in its principle. 
' This violent breach of the community of Eu- 
rope, we muft conclude to have been made (even 
if they had not exprefsly declared it over and over 
again) either to force mankind into an adoption 
of their fyftem, or to live in perpetual enmity with 
a community the moft potent we have ever known. 
Can any perfon imagine, that in offering to man. 
kind this defperate alternative, there is no indica- 
tion of a hoftile mind, becaufe men in pofleffion of 
_ the ruling authority are fuppofed to have aright | 
to act without coercion in their own territories ? 
As to the right of men to act any where according 
to their pleafure, without any moral tie, no fuch 
right 
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right exifts. Men are never in a ftate of total in- 
dependence of each other. It is not the condition 
of our nature: nor is it conceivable how any man 
can purfue a confiderable courfe of action without 
its having fome effect upon others; or, of courfe, 
without producing fome degree of refponfibility fot 
his condu&. The fttuations in which men rela- 
tively ftand produce the rules and principles of that 
refponfibility, and afford directions to prudence in 
exacting it. 

Diitance of place does not extinguifh the duties 
or the rights of men; but it often renders their 
exercife impracticable. The fame circumitance of 
diftance renders the noxious effects of an evil fyf 
tem in any community lefs pernicious. But there 
are fituations where this difficulty does not occur}; 
and inwhich, therefore, thefe duties are obligatory, 
and thefe rights are to be afferted. It has ever 
been the method of publick jurifts to draw a great 
part of the analogies on which they form the law 
of nations, from the principles of law which prevail 
in civil community. Civil laws are not all of them 
merely pofitive. Thofe which are rather conclu- 
fions of legal reafon, than matters of ftatutable 
provifion, belong to univerfal equity, and are uni- 
verfally applicable. Almoft the whole prztorian 
law is fuch. There is a Law of Neighbourhood 
which does not leave a man perfect mafter on his 
own ground. Whenancighbour fees a new ercétion, 

in 
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in the nature of a nuifance, fet up at his door, he 
has a right to reprefent it to the judge; who, on his 
part, has a right to order the work to be ftaid; or if 
eftablifhed, to be removed. On this head the pa- 
rent law is exprefs and clear; and has made many 
wife provifions, which, without deftroying, regulate 
and reftrain the right of owner/bip, by the right of 
wicinage. No innovation is permitted that may re- 
dound, even fecondarily, to the prejudice of a 
neighbour. The whole doctrine of that important 
head of pretorian law, “ De novi operis nuncia- 
“‘ signe,”’ is fouaded on the principle, that no new 
ufe fhould be made of a man’s private liberty of 
operating upon his private property, from whence 
a detriment may be juftly apprehended by his neigh- 
bour. This law of denunciation is profpective. It 
is to anticipate what is called damnum infectum, or 
damnum nondum factum, that is a damage juftly ap- 
prehended but not actually done. Even before it 
is clearly known, whether the innovation be da- 
mageable or not, the.judge is competent to iffue a 
prohibition to innovate, until the point can be de- 
termined. This prompt interference is graunded 
on principles favourable to both parties. It is pre- 
ventive of mifchief difficult to be repaired, and of 
ill blood difficult to be foftened. The rule of law, 
therefore, which comes before the evil, is amongft 
the very beft parts of equity, and juftifies the 
promptnefs of the remedy; becaufe, as it is well 
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obferved, Res damni infecti celeritatem defiderat &F 
periculofa ef dilatio. ‘This right of denunciation 
_ does not hold, when things continue, however in- 
conveniently to the neighbourhood, according to 
the antient mode. For there is a fort of prefump- 
tion again{t novelty, drawn out of a deep confide- 
ration of human nature and human affairs; and the 
maxim of jurifprudence is well laid down, Vetuftas 
pro lege femper habetur, 

Such is the law of civil vicinity. Now where 
there is no conftituted judge, as between indepen-- 
dent ftates there is not, the vicinage itfelf is the 
natural judge. It is, preventively, the aflertor of 
its own rights, or remedially, their avenger. Neigh- 
bours are prefumed to take cognifance of cach 
others acts. “* Vicini, vicinorum facia prefumuntur 
‘6 fcire.’ This principle, which, like the reft, is as 
true of nations, as of individual men, has beftowed 
on the grand vicinage of Europe, a duty to know, | 
and a right to prevent, any capital innovation 
which may amount to the erection of a dangerous 
nuifance.* Of the importance of that innovation, 
and the mifchief of that nuifance, they are, to be 


# « This ftate of things cannot exift in France without in- 
‘* volving all the farrounding powers in one common danger, 
«* without giving them the right, without impofing it on them 
<Sasaduty, to ftop the progrefs of an evil which attacks the 
¢* fundamental principles by which mankind is united in civd 
€* fociety,’? Declaration, 29th OR. 1793. 
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fure, bound to judge not litigioufly : but it is in 
their competence to judge. They have uniformly 
. a&ed on this right. What in civil fociety is a 
ground of action, in politick fociety is a ground 
of war. But the exercife of that competent jurif- 
diction is a matter of moral prudence. As fuits in 
civil fociety, fo war in the political muft ever be a 
tnatter of great deliberation. It is not this or that 
particular proceeding, picked out here and there, 
as a fubject of quarrel], that will do. There muft 
be an aggregate of mifchief. There muft be marks 
of. deliberation; there muft be traces of defign ; 
there muft be indications of malice; there muft 
be tokens of ambition. There muft be force in 
the body where they exift; there muft be energy 
in the mind. When all thefe circumftances com- 
bine, or the important parts of them, the duty of 
the vicinity calls for the exercife of its competence : 
and the rules of prudence do not reftrain, but de- 
mand it. 

In defcribing the nuifance erected by fo peftilen- 
tial a manufactory, by the conftruction of fo infa- 
mous 2 brothel, by digging a night-cellar for fuch 
thieves,murderers,and houfe-breakers, as never in- | 
felted the world, Iam fo far from aggravating, that 
J have fallen infinitely fhort of the evil. No man. 
who has attended to the particulars of what has 
been done in France, and combined them with 
the principles there afferted, can poffibly doubt it. 
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When I compare with this great caufe of nations, 
the trifling points of honour, the ftill more cone 
temptible points of intereft, the light ceremonies, 
the undefinable pundtilios, the difputes about pre: 
cedency, the lowering or the hoifting of a fail, the 
dealing in a hundred or two of wild cat-ikkins on 
the other fide of the globe, which have often kin- 
died up the flames of war between nations, I fland 
aftonifhed at thofe perfons, who do not feel a re« 
fentment, not more natural than politick, at the 
atrocious infults that this monftrous compound 
offers to the dignity of every nation, and who are 

not alarmed with what it threatens to their fafety. 
I have therefore been decidedly of opinion, with 
our declaration at Whitehall, -in the beginning of 
this war, that the vicinage of Europe had not only 
aright, but an indifpenfable duty, and an exigent 
intereft, to denunciate this new work before it had 
produced the danger we have fo forely felt, and 
which we fhall long feel. The example of what is 
done by France is too important not to have a vait 
and extenfive influence; and that example backed | 
with its power, muft bear with great force on thofe 
who are near-it; efpecially on thofe who fhall re- 
cognife the pretended. republick on the principle 
upon which it now ftands. It is not an old ftruc. 
ture which you have found as it is, and are not to 
difpute of the original end and defign with which 
it had been fa fafhioned. It is a recent wrong, and 
Cant 
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ean plead no prefcription. It violates the rights 
upon which not only the community of France, 
but thofe on which all communities are founded. 
The principles on which they proceed are gencral 
principles,.and are as true in England as in any 
other country. They who (though with the pureft 
intentions) recognife the authority of thefe regi- 
cides and robbers upon principle, juftify their acts, 
and eftablifh them as precedents. It is a queftion 
not between France and England. It is a quef- 
tion between property and force. The property 
claims; and its claim has been allowed. The pro- 
perty of the nation Is the nation. They who maf- 
facre, plunder, and expel the body of the propri- 
etary, are murderers and robbers. The ftate, in 
its effence, muft be moral and juft: and it may be 
fo, though a tyrant or ufurper fhould be accident- 
ally at the head of it. This is a thing to be la- 
mented: but this notwithftanding, the body of the 
commonwealth may remain in all its integrity and 
be perfectly found in its compofition. The prefent 
cafe is different. It is not a revolution in govern- 
- iment. It is not the victory of party over party. 
It is a déftruction and decompofition of the whole 
fociety; which never can be made of right by any 
faftion, however powerful, nor without terrible 
¢onfequences to all about it, both in the act and in 
the example. This pretended republick is founded 
in ‘crimes, and exifts by-wrong and robbery; and 
eS . wrong 
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wrong and robbery, far from a title to any thing, 
is war with mankind. To be at peace with robe 
bery is to be an accomplice with it. 

Mere locality does not conftitute a body poli- 
tick. Had Cade and his gang got pofleflion of 
London, they would not have been the lord mayor, 
aldermen, and common council. The body poli- 
tick of France exifted in the majefty of its throne; 
in the dignity of its nobility; in the honour of its 
gentry; in the fanctity of its clergy; in the reve- 
rence of its magiftracy ; in the weight and confi- 
deration due to its landed property in the feveral 
bailliages ; in the refpect due to its moveable fub- - 
ftance reprefented by the corporations of the king- 
dom. All thefe particular molecule united, form 
the great mafs of what is truly the body politick 
in all countries. They are fo many depofits and 
receptacles of juftice; becaufe they can only exift 
by juftice. Nation is a moral eflence, not a geo- 
graphical arrangement, or a denomination of the 
nomenciator. France, though out of her terri- 
torial poffeflion, exifts; becaufe the fole poflible 
claimant, I mean the proprietary, and the govern- 
ment to which the proprietary adheres, exifts and 
claims. God forbid, that if you were expelled 
from your houfe by ruffians and aflaffins, that I 
fhould call the material walls, doors and windows 
of , the ancient and honourable family of 
; Am I to transfer to the intruders, who, 

mot content to turn you out naked to the world, 
would 
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would rob you of your very name, all the efteem 
and refpect | owe to you? The regicides in France — 
are not France. France is out of her bounds, but 
the kingdom is the fame. 

- To illuftrate my opinions on this fubject, let us 
fuppofe a cafe, which, after what has happened, we 
cannot think abfolutely impoiible, though the au. 
gury is ta be abominated, and the event deprecated 
with our moft ardent prayers. Let us fuppofe then, 
that our gracious fovereign was facrilegioufly mur- 
dered; his exemplary queen, at the head of the ma- 
tronage of this land,murdered in the fame manners 
that thofe princeffes whofe beauty and madeft ele» 
gance are the ornaments of the country, and who 
are the leaders and patterns of the ingenuous youth 
of their fex, were put to a cruel and ignominious 
death, with hundredsoft others, mothersand daughe 
ters, ladies of the firft diftinction ;—that the prince 
ef Wales andtheduke of York, princesthe hope and 
pride of the nation, with all their brethren, were 
_ forced to fly from the knives of affaflins—that the 
whole body of our excellent clergy were either maf- 
facred or robbed of all, and tranfported—the Chrif- 
tian religion, in all its denominations, forbidden 
and perfecuted; the lawtotally, fundamentally, and 
in all its parts deftroyed—the judges put to death 
by revolutionary tribunals—the pecrs and commons 
robbed to the laft acre of their eftates ; mafflacred 
it they ftaid, or obliged to feek life in fight, in 
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éxile and in beggary—that the whole landed pros — 
perty fhould hare the véry fame fate—that every 
military and naval officer of honour and rank, al~ 
moft toa man, fhould be placéd in the fame de- 
{cription of confifcation and exile—that the prin« 
cipal merchants and bankers fhould be drawh out, 
as from an hen-coop, for flaughter—that the citi- 
zens of out greateft and moft flourifhing cities, 
when the hand and the machinery of the hangman 
were not found fufficient, ‘fhould have been cols 
lected in the publick fquares, and maflacred by 
thoufands. with cannon ;—-if three hundred thou. 
{and others fhould have been doomed to a fitetation 
worfe than death in noifome and peftilential pric 
fons ;—in fuch 4 cafe, is it in the faction of robbers 
Tam to look for my country? Would this be the 
England that you and I, and even ftrangers, ad-. 
mired, honoured, loved, and cherifhed? Would 
not the,exiles of England alone be my government 
and my fellow citizens? Would not their places of 
refuge be my temporary country ? Would not all 
my duties and all my affections be there and there 
only? Should I confider myfelf as a traitor to my 
country, and deferving of death, if I knocked at the 
door and heart of every: potentate in Chriftendom 
to fuccour my friends, arid to avenge them on theif 
enemies? Could I, in'any way, fhew myfelf more 
@ patriot? What fhould I think of thofe poten- 
tates who infulted their fuffering brethren; who 
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treated them as vagrants, or at leaft as mendicants; 
and could find no allies, no friends, but in regi- 
cide murderers and robbers? What ought I to 
think and feel, if beimg geographers. inftead of 
kings, they recognifed the defolated cities, the 
wafted fields, and thc rivers polluted with blood,. 
of this geometrical meafurement, asthe honourable 
member of Europe, called England? In that con- 
dition what fhould we think of Sweden, Denmark, 
er Holland, or whatever power afforded usa chur 
bth and treacherous hofpitality, if they fhould in- 
_ ‘Wite us to join the ftandard of our king, eur laws,, 
aad our religion, if they fhould give us a direct 
promie of protection—if after all this, taking ad- 
vantage ef our deplorable fitwation, which left us. 
no choice, they were to treat us as the loweft and 
vileft of alk mercenaries? If they were to fend us. 
far from the aid of our king, and eur fffering, 
country, to fquander us. away m the moft peftilen- 
tial climates for a venal enlargement ef their own 
territories, for the purpofe of trucking them, when 
obtained, with thofe very robbers and murderers 
they had called upon us to oppofe with our blood? 
What would be our fentiments, if in that miferable 
fervice we were net te be confidered either as Eng- 
lifh, or as Swedes, Dutch, Danes, but ae outcafts 
of the human race? Whilft we were fighting 
thofe battles of their intereft, and as their foldiers, 
how fhould we feel if we were to be excluded from 
— all 
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all their cartels? How mutt we feel, if the pride 
and flower of the Englifh nobility and gentry, who 
might efcape the peftilential chime, and the de- 
vouring {word, fhould, if taken prifoners, be de- 
livered over as rebel fubjects, to be condemned as 
rebels, as traitors, as the vileft of all criminals, by 
tribunals formed of Maroon negro flaves, covered 
over with the blood of their mafters,whowere made 
free and organized into judges, for their robberies 
and murders? What fhould we feel under this © 
inhuman, infulting, and barbarous protection of 
Mufcovites, Swedes or Hollanders? Should we not 
obteft Heaven, and whatever juftice there is yet on 
earth? Oppreffion makes wife men mad; but the 
diftemper is {till the madnefs of the wife, which is 
better than the fobriety of fools. Their cry is the 
voice of facred mifery, exalted, not into wild raving, 
but into the fanctified phrenzy of prophecy and in- 
{piration—in that bitternefs of foul, in that indig- 
nation of fuffering virtue, in that exaltation of 
defpair, would not perfecuted Englifh loyalty cry 
out, with an awful warning voice, and denounce 
the deftruction that waits on monarchs, who con- 
fider fidelity to them as the moft degrading of all 
vices; who fuffer it to be punifhed as the moft abo- 
minable of all crimes; and who have no refpect 
but for rebels, traitors, regicides, and furious negro 
flaves, whofe crimes have broke their chains ? 
Would not this warm language of high indigna- 
) Oz tion 
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tion have more of found reafon in it, more of real 
affection, more of true attachment, than al} the 
lullabies of flatterers, who would hufh monarchs 
to fleepin the arms of death? Let them be-welk 
convinced, that if ever this example-fhould prevail- 
m its whole extent, it will have its full operatione’. 
Whilt kings ftand firm on their bafe, though under: 
that bafe there is a fure-wrought mine, there wil 
not be wanting to their levees a fingle perfon of 
_ thofe who are attached to their .fortune,. and not 
to their perfons or caufe: but hereafter none will 
fupport a tottering throne. . Some will fly for fear. 
of being crufhed under the ruin; fome will join 
in making it. They will feek in the deftruction 
of royalty, fame, and power, and wealth, and the 
homage of kings, with Reubely with Carnot, with 
Revelliere, and with the Merlins and the Talliens, 
rather than fuffer exile and beggary withthe Condésy 
or the Broglios, the Cafries, the D’ Avrais, the Ser- 
rents, the Cazalés, and the long line of loyal, fuf- 
fering patriot nobility, or to be butchered with the 
eracles and the victims of the laws, the D’Orme/ons, 
the D’E/premenils, and the Male/berbes. This ex- 
ample we fhall give, if inftead of adhering to our. 
. fellows in a caufe which is an honour to us all,. we 
abandon the.lawful government and lawful cor- 
porate body of France, to hunt for a fhameful and 
tuinous fratcrnity, with this odious ufurpation that 
diigraces civilized fociety and the human sace. - .. 
a | ate And 
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- And is then example nothing? It is every thing. 
Example is the {chool of mankind, and they will 
Jearn at noother. ‘This war is a war againft that 
example. It is not a war for Louis the eighteenth, 
er even for the property, virtue, fidelity of France. 
It is a war for George the third, for Francis the 
fecond, and for all the dignity, property, honour, 
yirtue, and religion of pengane: of Germany, _ 
of all nations. 

I know that all I have faid of the tidlamacid 
unfociability of this new-invented fpectes of repub- 
lick and the impofitbility of preferving peace, is 
an{wered by aflerting that the {cheme of manners, 
morals, and even of maxims and principles of ftate, 
is of no weight in a queftion of peace or war be- 
tween communities. This doctrine is fupported by 
example. The cafe of Algiers is cited, with an 
hint, as if it were the ftronger cafe. {I fhould take 
no notice of this fort of inducement, if I had found 
it only where firft it was. 1do mot want refpe& 
for thofe fom whom I firft heard it—but haying 
no contreverfy at prefent with them, I only think 
jt not amifs to reft on it a little, as I find it adopted 
with much more of the fame kind, by feveral of 
thofe on whom fuch reafoning had dormerly made 
no apparent impreffion, {f it had no force to pre 
vent us from fubmitting to this neceflary war, it 
furnifhes no better ground for our making an une 
meceflary and ruinous peace, 
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This analogical argument drawn from the cafe 
of Algiers would lead us 2 good way. The fac 
is, we ourfelves with a little cover, others more di- 
rectly, pay a tribute to the republick of Algiers. 
Is it meant to reconcile us to the payment of a 
tribute to the French republick? That this, with 
other things more ruinous, will be demanded here- 
after, I little doubt; but for the prefent, this will 
not be avowed—though our minds are to be gra- 
dually prepared for it. In truth, the arguments 
from this cafe are worth little, even to thofe who 
approve the buying an Algerine forbearance of 
piracy. There are many things which men do not 
approve, that they muft do to avoid a greater evil. 
To argue from thence, that they are to act in the 
fame manner in all cafes, is turning neceflity into 
alaw. Upon what is matter of prudence, the ar- 
gument concludes the contrary way. Becaufe we 
_ have done one humiliating act, we ought, with in- 
finite caution, to admit more acts of the fame na- 
ture, left humiliation fhould become our habitual 
ftate. Matters of prudence are under the domi- 
nion of circumftances, and not of logical analogies. 
It is abfurd to take it otherwife. 

J, for one, do more than doubt the policy of this 
kind of convention with Algiers. On thofe who 
think as I do, the argument ad hominem can make 
no fort of impreflion. I know fomething of the 
conftitution and compofition of this very extraordi- 
| nary 
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nary republick. It has a conftitution, I admit, fimi- 
Jar to the prefent tumultuous military tyranny of 
France, by) which an handful of obfcure raffians 
domineer over a fertile country, andabraye people: 
For the compofition, teo, 1 admit the Algerine - 
community refembles that of France; being formed 
out of the very fcum, fcandal, difgrace, and peft of 
the Turkifh Afia. The grand feignior, to difbur- 
then the country, fuffers the dey to recruit, in his 
dominions, the corps of janifarics, or afaphs, which © 
form the dire€tary and council of elders of the 
African republic one and indivifible. But not- 
ewithftanding this re{emblance, which I allow, I 
never fhall {fo far i injure the janifarian republick of 
Algiers, as to put it in comparifon for every fort of 
- crime, turpitude, and oppreflion with the jacobin 
republick of Paris. There is no queftion with me 
to which of the two I fhould choofe to be a neigh- 
bour or a fubject. But fituated as I am, I ami in 
no danger of becoming to Algiers either the one 
or the other. It is not fo in my relation to the 
atheiftical fanaticks of France. I am their neigh- 
bour ; I may become their fubject. - Have the gen- 
tlemen who borrowed this happy parallel, no idea — 
of the different condué to be held with regard to. 
the very fame evil at an immenfe diftance, and 
~vhen it is at your door? when its power is enor- 
mous, as when it is comparatively as feeble as its 
diftance is remote? when there is a barrier of 
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language and ufages, which prevents corruption 
through certain old correfpondences and habitudes, 
from the contagion of the horrible novelties that 
are introduced into every thing elfe? I can con- 
template, without dread, a royal or a national tyger 
on the borders of Pegu, I can look at him, with 
an eafy curiofity, as prifoner within bars in the 
menagerie of the tower. But if, by habeas corpus, 
or otherwife, he was to come into the lobby of the 
houfe of commons whilft your door was open, any, 
of you would be more ftout than wife, who would 
not gladly make your efcape out of the back win- 
dows. J certainly fhould dread more from a wild 
cat in my bed-chamber, than from all the lions that 
roar in the defarts behind Algiers, But in this pa- 
rallel it is the cat that is at a diftance, and the lions 
and tygers that are in our anti-chambers and our 
lobbies. Algiers is not near; Algiers is not power- 
ful; Algiers is not our neighbour; Algiers is not 
infectious, Algiers, whatever it may be, is an old 
creation; and we have good data to calculate al] 
the mifchief to be apprehended trom it. When 
J find Algiers transferred to Calais, I will tell you 
what I think of that point. In the mean time, the 
cafe quoted from the Algerine reports, will not 
apply as authority. We fhall put it out of court; 
and fo far as that goes, let the counfel for the jas 
cobin peace take nothing by their motion. 
When we voted, as you and I did, with many 
More 
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more whom you and I refpeé and love, to refitt. 
this enemy, we were providing for dangers that 
were direct, home, prefling, and not remote, con- 
tingent, uncertain,and formed upon loofe analogies. 
We judged of the danger with which we were 
menaced by jacobin France, from the whole tenour 
of her conduct; not from one or two doubtful or 
detached acts or expreffions. I not only concurred 
in the idea of combining with Europe in this war; 
but to the beft of my power even ftimulated minif- 
ters to that conjuntion of interefts and of efforts. 
I joined them with all my foul, on the principles 
contained in that manly and mafterly ftate-paper, 
which I have two or three times referred to, * and 
may ftill more frequently hereafter. The diploma- 
tick colle€tion never was more enriched than with 
this piece. The hiftorick facts juftify every ftroke 
of the mafter. ‘Thus painters write their names 
§* at Co.” 7 
Various perfons may concur in the fame mea- 
fure on various grounds. They may be various, — 
_ ‘without being contrary to, or exclufive of each 
other. I thought the infolent, unprovoked ag- 
greflion of the regicide, upon our ally of Holland, 
a good ground of war. I think his maniteit attempt 
to overturn the balance of Europe, a good ground © 
of war. Asa good ground of war, I confider his 
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declaration of war on his majefty and his kingdom. 
But though I have taken all thefe to my aid, I con- 
fider them as nothing more than as a fort of evi- 
dence to indicate the treafonable mind within. 
Long before their acts of aggreffion, and their de- 
_ elaration of war, the faGtion im France had aflumed 
a form, had adopted a body of principles and 
maxims, and had regularly and fyftematically acted 
on them, by which fhe virtually had put herfelf 
in 2 pofture, which was in itfelf a declaration of 
war againft mankind. 

It is faid by the directory in their feveral mani- 
feftoes, that we of the people are tumultuous for 
peace; and that minifters pretend negotiation to 
amufe us. This they have learned from the lan- 
guage of many amongft ourfelves, whofe conver- 
fations have been one main caufe of whatever ex. 
tent the opinion for peace with regicide may be. 
But I who think the minifters unfortunately to be 
but too ferious in their proceedings, find myfelf 
obliged to fay a little more on this fubject of the 
popular opinion. 

Before our opinions are quoted againft ourfelves, 
it 1s proper that, from our ferious deliberation, 
they may be worth quoting. It is without reafon 
we praife the wif{dom of our conflitution, in put- 
ting under the difcretion of the crown, the awful 
, truft of war and peace, if the minifters of the crown 
wirtually return it again into our hands. The 
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truft was placed there as a facred depofit, to fecure 
us againft popular rafhnefs in plunging into wars, 
and againft the effects of popular difmay, difpuit, 
or laffitude in getting out of them as imprudently | 
as we might firft engage inthem. To have no 
other meafure in judging of thofe great objets 
than our momentary opinions and defires, is to 
throw us back upon that very democracy which, 
in this part, our conftitution was formed to avoid. 
It is no excufe at all for a minifter, who at our 
defire takes a meafure contrary to our fafety, that 
it is our own act. He whe does not ftay the hand © 
of fuicide, ts guilty of murder. On our part I fay, 
that to be inftrudcted, is not to be degraded or en- 
flaved. Information is an advantage to us; and 
we have a right to demand it. He that is bound 
to ac in the dark cannot be faid to ad freely. 
‘When it. appears evident to our governours that 
our defires and our interefts are at variance, they 
ought not to gratify the former at the expence of 
the latter. Statefmen are placed on an eminence, 
that they may have a larger horizon than we can 
pofibly command. They have a whole before 
them, which we can contemphte only in the parts, 
and often without the neceflary relations. Mini- 
fters are not only our natural rulers but our natu- 
ral guides. Reafon clearly and manfully delivered, 
has in itfelf a mighty force: but reafon in the 
} a | mouth 
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~ mouth of legal authority, is, I may fairly fay, irre 
fiftible. 

I admit that reafon of fate will not, in many 
circumftances, permit the difclofure of the true 
ground of a publick proceeding. In that cafe 
filence is manly and it is wife. It is fair to call for 
truft when the principle of reafon itfelf fufpends 
its publick ufe. I take the diftinction to be this: 
The ground of a particular meafure, making a 
part of a plan, it is rarely proper to divulge; all. 
the broader grounds of policy on which the ge 
neral plan is to be adopted, ought as rarely to be 
concealed. They who have not the whole caufe 
before them, call them politicians, call them peo- 
ple, call them what you will, are no judges. | The- 
difficulties of the cafe, as well as its fair fide, ought 
to be prefented. ‘This ought to be done; and it is 
_all that can be done, When we have our true 
fituation diftinétly prefented tq us, if then we re- 
folve with a blind and headlong violence, to refift 
the admonitions of our friends, and to caft our- 
felves into the hands of our potent and irrecon- 
cileable foes, then, and not till then, the minifters 
ftand acquitted before God and man, for Waals 
ever may come. 

Lamenting as I do, that the matter has not had 
fo full and free a’ difcuffion as it requires, I mean 
to onut none of the. points which feem to m¢ 
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neceflary for confideration, previous'to an artange- 
ment which is for ever to decide the form and the 
fate of Europe. In the coarfe, therefore, of what 
I fhall have the honour to addrefs to you, I pro- - 
pofe the following queftions to your ferious 
thoughts :—1. Whether the prefent fyftem which 
itands for a government in France, be fuch as in 
peace and war -affeéts the neighbouring ftates i in 2 
manner different from the internal government 
that formerly prevailed in that country?--2. Whe- 
ther that .fyftem, fuppofing its views hoftile to 
ether nations, poffeffes any means of being hurtful 
to them peculiar to itfelf ?—3. Whether there has 
been lately fuch a change in France, as to alter 
the nature of its fyftem, or its effect upon other 
powers?—4. Whether any publick declarations or 
engagements exift; on the part of the allied powers, 
which ftand in the way of'a treaty of peace, which 
fuppofes the right and confirms the power of the 
regicide faétion in France?—5. What: the ftate of 
the other powers of Europe will be with refpect to 
each other, and_ their ‘colonies, on the conclufion 
of a regicide peacé?—6. Whether we are driven 
to the abfolute wiesioas of making that kind of 
poate! oa 

- Thefe heads of inquity will enable us to make 
the application of the feveral matters of fact and 
. vopicks'of argument, that occur in this vaft dif- 
cuffion, to: certain fixed principles. I do not 
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mean to confine myfelf to the order in which they 
ftand. I fhall difcufs them in fuch 2 manner as 
fhall appear to me the beft adapted for thewing 
their mutual bearings and relations. Here then I 
clofe the publick matter of my letter; but before 
I have done, let me fay one word in apology for 
myfelf. 
In withing this nominal ‘peace not to be preci- 
pitated, I am fure no man living is lefs difpofed to 
blame the prefent miniftry than I am. Some of 
my oldeft friends, (and I wifh I could fay‘it of 
more of them) make a part in that miniftry. There - 
are fome indeed, “‘ whom my dim eyes in vain exe- 
« plore.” In my mind, a greater calamity could not 
have fallen on the publick than the exclufion of 
one of them. But I drive away that, with other 
melancholy thoughts. A great deal ought to be 
faid upon that fubject or nothing. As to the dif- 
tinguifhed perfons to whom my friends who re- 
main are joined, if benefits, nobly and generoufly 
conferred, ought to procure good withes, they are 
entitled to my beft vows; and they have them all. 
They have adminiftered to me the only confolation 
I am capable of receiving, which is to know that - 
no individual will fuffer by my thirty years fervice 
to the publick. Ifthings fhould give us the com- 
parative happinefs of a ftruggle, I fhall be found, E 
‘was going to fay fighting, (that would be foolifh) 
but dying by the fide of Mr. Pitt. I muft add, 
that 
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that if any thing defenfive in our domeftick fyftem | . 
can poflibly fave us from the difafters of a regicide 
peace, he is the man to fave us. If the finances in 
fuch a cafe can be repaired, he is the man to repar 
them. If] fhould lament any of his acts, it is only 
when they appear to me-to have no refemblance 
to acts of his. . But let him not have a confidence _ 
in himfelf, which ao human abilities can warrant. 
His abilities are fully equal (and that is to fay 
much for any man) to thofe which are oppofed te 
him. But if we look to him as our fecurity 
againft the confequences of a regicide peace, let 
us be affured, that a regicide peace and a confti- 
tutional miniftry are terms that will not agree. 
With a regicide peace the king cannot long have 
a minifter to ferve him, nor the minifter a king to 
ferve. If the Great Difpofer, in reward of the royaa 
and the private virtues of our fovereign, fhould 
call him from the calamitous {pectacles, which will 
attend a ftate of amity with regicide, his fucceflor 
will furely fee them, unlefs the fame Providence 
greatly anticipates the courfe of nature. Think. 
ing thus (and not, as I conceive, on light grounds) 
I dare not flatter the reigning fovereign, nor any 
minifter he has or can have, nor his fucceflor ap- 
parent, nog any of thofe who may be called to 
ferve him, with what appears to me a falfe ftate of 
their fituation. We cannot have them and that 
peace together. 

I do 
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I do riot forget that there had beeri a cénfider's 
able difference between feveral of our friends, 
(with my infignificant felf) and the great man at . 
the head of miniftry, in an early ftage of thefe dif 
cuffions. But I am fure there was a period in 
which we agreed better in the danger of a jacobirl 
exiftence in Frances At one time he and all Eu: 
rope feemnéd to feel it. But why am not I con 
verted with fo many great powers, and fo many 
great minifters? It is becaufe I am old and flow.— 
Lam in this year, 1796, only where all the powers 
of Europe were in'1793. I cannot move with this 
preceffion of the equinoxes, which is preparing for 
us the teturn of fome vety old, I am afraid no 
golden zra, ot the commencement of fomenew zra 
that muft be denominated from fome new metal. 
In this crifis I muft hold my tongue, or I muft fpeak 
with freedom. Falfhood and delufion are allowed 
' $n no cafe whatever: but, as in the exercife of all 
the virtues, there is an c¢conomy of truth. It isa 
fort of temperance, by which a man fpeaks truth 
with meafure that he may fpeak it the longer. But 
as the fame rules do not hold in all cafes—what 
would be right for you, who may prefume on 2 
feries of years before you, would have no fenfe for 
me, who cannot, without abfurdity, calculate on 
“fix months of life. What I fay, I muff fay at once. 
‘Whatever I write is in its nature teftamentary. Ft 
may have the oa but it has the fipcerity-of 
ve a dying 
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linger here, I am removed completcly from the 
bufy fcene of the world; but I hold myfelf to be 
{till refponfible for every thing that I have done 
whilft I continued on the place of action. If the 
raweft Tyro in politicks has been influenced by the 
authority of my grey hairs, and led by any thing 
in my fpeeches, or my writings, to enter into this 
war, he has a right to call upon me to know why 
I have changed my opinions, or why, when thofe 
I voted with, have adopted better notions, I per- 
fevere in exploded errour? 

When I feem not to acquiefce if the acts of 
thofe I refpect in every degree fhort of fuperftition, 
Tam obliged to give my reafons fully. I cannot 
fet my authority againift their authority. But to 
exert reafon is not to revolt againft authority. 
Reafon and authority do not move in the fame 
parallel, That reafon 1s an amicus curie who 
{peaks de plano, not pro tribunali. Yt is a friend 
who makes an ufcful fuggeftion to the court, with- 
out queftioning its jurifdiction. Whilft he ac- 
knowledges its competence, he promotes its efli- 
.cicncy. I fhall purfue the plan I have chalked out 
in my Ictters that follow this. 
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Genius and CharaGer of the French Revoluticn as it 
regards other Nations. 


MY DEAR SIR, 


CLOSED my firft letter with ferious matter, 

and I hope it has employed your thoughts. 
The fyftem of peace muft have a reference to the 
fyftem of the war. On that ground, I muft there- 
fore again recal your mind to our original opini- 
ons, which time and events have not taught me to 
vary. 

My ideas and my principle led me, 1n this con- 
teft, to encounter France, not as a ftate, but as 
a faction. The vaft territorial extent of that 
country, its immenfe population, its riches of pro- 
duction, its riches of commerce and convention— 
the whole aggregate mafs of what, in ordinary 
cafes, conftitutes the force of a ftate, to me were 
but objects of fecondary confideration. They 
might be balanced; and they have becn often more 
than balanced. Great .as thefe things are, they 
are not what make the faction formidable. It is 
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the faction that makes them truly dreadful. That 
faction is the evil {pirit that poffeffes the body of 
France; that informs it as afoul; that ftamps 
upon its ambition, and upon all its purfuits, 2 
characteriftick mark, whicli ftrongly diftinguifhes 
them from the fame general paffions, and the fame 
general views, in other men and in other commyv- 
nities. It is that fpirit which infpires into them, 
a new, a pernicious, a defolating activity. Con. 
ftituted as France was ten years ago, it was net in 
that France to fhake, to fhatter, and to overwhelm 
Europe in the manner that we behold. A fure de- 
{traction impends over thofe infatuated princes, 
who, in the conflict with this new and unheard-of 
power, proceed as if they were engaged in a war 
that bore a refemblance to their former contefts; 
or that they can make peace in the fpirit of their 
former arrangements of pacification. Here the 
beaten path is the very reverfe of the fafe road. 
As to me, I was always fteadily of opinion, that. 
this diforder was not in itsnature intermittent. I 
conceived that the conteft once begun, could not 
be laid down again, to be refumed at our difcre- 
tion; but that our firk ftruggle with this evil. 
would alfo be ourlaft. I never thought we could 
make peace with the fyftcm; becaufe it was not 
for the fake of an object we purfued in rivalry with 
each other, but with the fyftem itfclf that we were 
at war. As I underftood the matter, we were at 
| War 
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“var not with its condua, but with its exiftence; 
convinced that its exiftence and its hoftility were 
the fame. 

The faction is not local or territorial. It is a 
general evil. Where it leaft appears in action, it 
is ftill full of life. In its fleep it recruits its 
ftrength, and prepares its exertion. Its fpirit lies 
deep in the corruption of our common nature. 
The focial order which reftrains it, feeds it. It. 
exifts in every country in Europe; and among all 
orders of men in every country, who look up to 
France as to acommon head. Thecentre is there. 
The circumference is the world of Europe where- 
ever the race of Europe may be fettled. Every 
where elfe the faction is militant; in France it is 
triumphant. In France is the bank of depofit, and 
the bank of circulation, of all the pernicious prin- 
ciples that are forming in every ftate. It will bea 
folly fcarcely deferving of pity, and too mifchiev- 
ous for contempt, to think of reftraining it in 
any other country whilft it is predominant there. 
War, inftead of being the caufe of its force, has 
fufpended its operation. It has given a reprieve, 
at. leaft, to the Chriftian world. 

The true nature of a jacobin war, in the begin- 
ning, was, by moft of the Chriftian powers, felt, 
acknowledged, and even in the moft precife man. 
ner declared, In the joint manifefto, publifhed by 
the emperour and the king of Pruffia, on the 4th 
: P4 of 
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of Auguft 1792, it is expreffed in the cleareft terms, 
and on principles, which could not fail, if they had. 
adhered to them, of clafling thofe monarchs with 
the firft benefactors of mankind. This manifefto 
was publifhed, as they themfelves exprefs it, 
“ to lay open to the prefent generation, as well as 
“ to pofterity, their motives, their intentions, and 
“ the difiaterefedne/s of their perfonal views; tak- 
“inrup arms for the purpofe of preferving focial 
and political order amongft all civilized nations, 
and to fecure to each ftate its religion, happi- 
nefs, independence, territories, and real con- 
<< flitution.”—* On this ground, they hoped that 
“all empires, and all ftates would be unani- 
mous; and becoming the firm guardians of 
~ “ the happinefs of mankind, that they could not 
“fail to unite their efforts to refcue a numerous 
“ nation from its own fury, to preferve Europe 
“ from the return of barbarifm, and the univerfe 
‘“‘ from the fubverfion and anarchy with which it 
“ was threatened.” The whole of that noble per- 
formance ought to be read at the firft meeting of 
any congre{fs, which may aflemble for the purpofe 
of pacification. In that piece ‘ thefe powers ex- 
“ prefsly renounce all views of perfonal agoran- 
“‘ dizement,” and confine themfelves to objects 
worthy of fo generous, fo heroick, and fo perfe@ly 
wife and politick an enterprife. It was to the prin- 
ciples of this confedcration and to no other, that 

we 
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we wifhed our fovercign and our country to ac- 
cede, as a part of the commonwealth of Europe. 
To thefe principles with fome trifling exceptions 
and limitations they did fully accede *. And alt 
eur friends who took office acceded to the mini 
try (whether wifcly or not) as I always under 
ftood the matter, on the faith and on the princi- 
ples of that declaration. | 

As long as thefe powers flattered themfelves that 
the menace of force would produce the effect of 
force, they acted on thofe declarations: but when 
their. menaces failed of fuccefs, their efforts took 2 
new direction. It did not appear to them that vir- 
tue and heroifm ought to be purchafed by millions 
of rix-dollars. It is a dreadful truth, but it isa 
truth that cannot be concealed; in ability, in dex- 
terity, in the diftinctnefs of their views, the Jacobins 
are our fuperiours. They faw the thing right from 
the very beginning. Whatever were the firit mo- 
tives to the war among politicians, they faw that 
in its fpirit, and for its objects, it was a civil war; 
and as fuch they purfued it. It isa war between 
the partifans of the antient, civil, moral, and poii- 
tical order of Europe againft a fect of fanatical and 
ambitious atheifts which means to change them 
all. It is not France extending a foreign empire 
over other nations: it is a fect aiming at univerfal 
empire, and beginning with the conqueft of France. — 


# See declaration, Whitehall, O&cher 29, 1799. 
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The leaders of that fect fecured the centre of Eua 
rope; and that fecured, they knew, that whatever 
might be the event of battles and fieges, their cau/fe 
was victorious. Whether its territory had a little 
more or 2 little lefs peeled from its furface, or 
whether an ifland or two was detached from its 
commierce, to them was of little moment. The 
conqueft of France was a glorious acquifition, 
That once well laid as a bafis of empire, opportu- 
nities never could be wanting to regain or to re- 
place what had been loft, and dreadfully to avenge 

themfelves on the faction of their adverfaries. 
They faw it was a civil war. It was their bu- 
finefs to perfuade their adverfaries that it ought to 
be a foreign war. The jacobins every where fet up 
a cry againft the new crufade; and they intrigued 
with effect in the cabinet, in the field, and in every 
private fociety in Europe. Their tafk was not dif« 
ficult. The condition of princes, and fometimes 
of firft minifters too, isto be pitied. The creatures 
of the defk, and the creatures of favour, had no 
relifh for the principles of the manifeftoes.. They 
promifed no governments, no regiments, no reves 
nues from whence emoluments might arife, by per- 
quifite or by grant. In truth, the tribe of vulgar 
politicians are the loweft of our f{pecies. There is 
no trade fo vile and mechanical as government in 
their hands. Virtue isnot their habit. They are 
out of themfelves in any courfe of conduct recom. 
| mended 
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mended only by confcience and glory. A large, 
liberal and profpective view of the mterefts of 
ftates. pafles with them for romanee ; and the prin: 
ciples that recommend it for the wanderings of a 
difordered imagination. The calculators compute 
them out of their fenfes. ‘The jefters and buffoons 
fhame them out of every thing grand and elevated. 
Littlenefe in object and in means, to them appears 
foundnefs and fobriety. ‘They think there is no. 
thing worth purfuit; but that which they can 
handle; which they can meafure with a two-foot 
rule; which they can tell upon ten fingers. 
Without the principles of the jacobins, perhaps 
without any principles at all, they played the game 
of that faction. There was a beaten road before 
them. The powers of Eusope were armed; France 
had always appeared dangerous; the war was eafily 
diverted from France as a faction, to France as 2 
_ ftate.° The princes were eafily taught to flide back, 
into their old habitual courfe of politicks. They 
were eafily led to confider the flames that were 
confuming France, not as a warning to protect their 
own buildings (which were without any party 
wall,and linked bya contignation into the edifice of 
' France), but as an happy occafion for pillaging the 
goods, and for carrying off the materials of their 
neighbour’s houfe. Their provident fears were 
changed into avaricious hopes. They carried on 
egal new defigns without feeming to abandon the ~ 
principles 
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principles of their old policy. They pretended to 
feek, or they flattered themfelves that they fought, 
in the acceflion of new fortrefles, and new terris 
tories, a defenfivefecurity. But the fecurity wanted 
was againft a kind of power, which was not fo truly 
dangerous in its fortrefies nor in its territories, as 
in its {pirit and its principles. They aimed, or 
pretended to aim, at defending themfelves againft 
a danger, from which there can be no fecurity in 
any defenfive plan. If armics and fortrefies were a 
defence againft jacobinifm, Louis the Sixteenth 
would this day reign a powerful monarch over an 
happy people. 

- This errour obliged them, even in their offenfive 
operations, to adopt a plan of war, againft the fuc- 
ecfs of which there was fomething little fhort of 
mathematical demonfiration. They refufed to 
take any ftep which might ftrike at the heart of 
affairs. They feemed unwilling to wound the 
enemy in any vital part. They acted through the 
whole, as if they really wifhed the confervation of 

_the jacobin power; as what might be more favour- 
able than the lawful government to the attainment 
of the petty objects they looked for. They always 
kept on the circumference; and the wider and re- 
moter the circle was, the more eagerly they chofe 
it as their {phere of action in this centrifugal war. 
The plan they purfued, in its nature demanded 
great length of time. In its execution, they, who 

| went 
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went the neareft way to work, were obliged to 
cover an incredible extent of country. It left to 
the enemy every means of deftroying this extends 
ed line of weaknefs. Ill fuccefs in any part was 
fure to defeat the effect of the whole. This is 
true of Auftria. It is ftill more true of Engiand, 
On this falfe plan, even good fortune, by further 
weakening the victor, put him but the further off 
from his object. 

As long as there was any appearance of fuccefs, 
the fpirit of aggrandizement, and confequently the 
{pirit of mutual jealoufy feized upon all the co- 
alefced powers. Some fought an acceflion of ters 
ritory at the expence of France, fome at the ex« 
pence of each other ; fome at the expence of third 
parties; and when the viciflitude of difafter took 
its turn, they found common diftrefs a treacherous 
bond of faith and friendihip. 

The greateft fkill conducting the greateft military 
apparatus has been employed; but it has been 
worfe than ufelefsly employed, through the falfe 
solicy of the war. The operations of the field 
fuffered by the crrours of the cabinet. If the fame 
{pirit continues when peace is made, the peace will 
fix and perpetuate all the errours of the war; ‘be- 
<aufe it will be made upon the fame falfc principle. 
What has been loft in the field, in the field may 

be regained. An arrangement of peace in its na- 
ture is a permanent fettlement ; it is the effect of 
| counfd 
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counfel and deliberation, and not of fortuitous 
events. If built upon a bafis fundamentally erro- 
neous, it can only be retrieved by fome of thofe 
unforefeen difpenfations, which the all-wife but 
myfterious Governour of the world, fometimes n- 
terpofes, to {natch nations from ruin. It would 
not be pious errour, but mad and impious pre- 
fumption for any one to truft in an unknown 
order of difpenfations, in defiance of the rules of 
prudence, which are formed upon the known 
march of the ordinary providence of God, 

It was not of that fort of war that I was among 
the Jeaft confiderable, but amongft the moft zealous 
advifers ; and it is not by the fort of peace now 
talked of, that I with it concluded. It would an- 
{wer no great purpofe to enter into the particular 
errours of the war. The whole has been but one 
errour. It was but nominally a war of alliance. As 
the combined powers purfued it, there was nothing 
to hold an alliance together. There could be no 
tie of Jonour, ina fociety for pillage. There could: 
be no tie of a common intere/t where the object did 
not offer fuch a divifion amongft the parties, as 
could well giye them a warm concern in the gains 
of each other, or could indeed form fuch a body of 
equivalents, as might make one of them willing to 
abandon a feparate object of his ambition for the 
gratification of any other member of the alliance. - 
The partition of Poland offered an object of fpoil in 

: which 
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which the parties might agree. They were circum. 
jacent; and each might take a portion convenient 
to his own territory. They might difpute about 
the value of their feveral fhares, but the contiguity 
‘to each of the demandants always furnifhed the — 
means of an adjuftment. Though hereafter the 
world will have caufe to rne thisiniquitous meafure, 
and they moft who were moft concerned in it, for 
the moment, there was wherewithal in the object 
to preferve peace amongft confederates in wrong, 
But the fpoil of France did not afford the fame 
facilities for accommodation. What might fatisfy 
the houfe of Auftria in a Flemith frontier afforded 
no equivalent to tempt the cupidity of the king of 
Pruffia. What might be defired by Great Britain 
in the Weft Indies, muft be coldly and remotely, 
if at all, felt as an intereft at Vienna; and it would 
be felt as fomething worfe than a negative intereft 
at Madrid. Auftria, long poflefled with unwife 
and dangerous defigns on Italy, could not be very 
much in earneft about the confervation of the old 
patrimony of the houfe of Savoy: and Sardinia,who 
owed to an Italian force all her means of fhutting 
out France from Italy, of which fhe has been fup- 
pofed to hald the key, would not purchafe the 
means of {trength upon one fide by yielding it on 
the other. She would not readily give the. pof- 
{eflion of Novara for the hope of Savoy. No con- 
tinental power was willing to lofe any of its con- 

tinental 
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tinental objects for the increafe of the naval power 
ot Greet Britain; and Great Britain would not 
give up any of the objects fhe fought for as the 
means of an increafe to her naval power, to fur- 
ther their aggrandizement. | 
The moment this war came to be confidered as 
a war merely of profit, the actual circumftances 
are fuch, that it never could become really a war 
ef alliance. Nor can the peace be a peace of 
alliance, until things are put upon their right 
bottom. | 
I don’t find it denied, that when a treaty is cn- 
tcred into for peace, a demand will be made on the 
rcgicides to furrendcr a great part of their cons 
que{ts on the continent. Will they, in the pre- 
fent {tate of the war, make that furrender without 
an equivalent? This continental ceflion muft of 
courfe be made in favour of that party in the alli- 
sce, that has faffered loffes. That party has no- 
thing to furnifh towards an equivalent. What 
equivalent, for inftance, has Holland to offer, who 
has joft her all? What equivalent can come from 
the !mperour, every part of whofe territories con- 
tizuoaus to France, is already within the pale of the 
regicide dominion? What equivalent has Sardinia 
to ofler for Sevoy and for Nice, I may fay for her 
whole being? What has fhe taken from the fac- 
ticn of France? She has loft very near her all; 
and fhe has gained nothing. What cquivalent has 
| Span 
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Spain to giveé Alas! fhe has already paid for her - 
own ranfom the fund of equivalent, and a dreadful 
equivalent it is, to England and to herfelf. But I 
put Spain out of the queftion; fhe is a province 
of the jacobin empirc, and fhe muft make peace or 
war according to the orders fhe receives. from the 
directory of affaffins. In effect and fubstance, her 
crown is a fief of regicide. 

Whence then can the compenfation. be ‘defied: 
ed? Undoubtedly from that power which alone has 
made fome conquefts. That power is England. 
Will the allies then give away their ancient patri- 
' mony, that England may keep iflands in the Weft . 
Indies? They never can protract the war in good 
earneft for that object; nor can they act in con 
cert with us, in our refufal to grant any thing to- 
wards their redemption. « In that cafe we are thus 
fituated. Either we muft give Europe, bound 
hand and foot, to France; or we muft quit the 
Weft Indies without any one object, great or fall, 
- towards indemnity and {ecurity. . I repeat it with- 
out any advantage whatever : becaufe, fuppofing 
that our conqueft could comprife all that France 
ever poffeffed in the tropical America, it never can 
amount in any fair eftimation to a fair equivalent 
for Holland, for the Auftrian Netherlands, for the 
lower Germany, that is for the whole ancient king- 
dom. or circle of Burgundy, now under the yoke 
of regicide, to fay nothing of almoft all Italy under 
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the fame barbarous domination. If we treat in 
the prefent fituation of things, we have nothing in 
our hands that can redeem Europe. Nor is the 
emperour, as I have obferved, more rich in the 
fund of equivalents. — 

If we look to our ftock in the eaftern world, 
our moft valuable and fyftematick acquifitions are 
made in that quarter. Is it from France they are 
made? France has but one or two contemptible 
factories, fubfifting by the offal of the private for. 
tunes of Englifh individuals to fupport them, in 
any part of India.’ I look on the taking of the 
Cape of Good Hope as the fecuring of a poft of 
great moment. It does honour'to thofe who 
planned, and to thofe who executed that enter- 
prife: but I fpeak of it always as comparatively 
good; as good as any thing can be ina fcheme of 
way that repels us from a centre, and employs all 
our forces where nothing can be finally decifive. 
But giving, as I freely give, every poflible credit 
to thefe eaftern conquefts, I afk one queftion, on 
whom are they made? It ts evident, that if we can 
keep our eaftern conquefts, we keep them not at 
the expence of France, but at the expence of Hol- 
land our ally; of Holland the immediate caufe of 
the war, the nation whom we had undertaken to 
protect, and not of the republick which it was our 
bufinefs to deftroy. Hf we return the African and 

the Afiatick conquefts, we put them into.the hands 
) .. of 
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of a nominal ftate (to that Holland is reduced) um 
-able to retain them; and which will virtually Icave 
them under the dire@tion of France. If we with- 
hold them, Holland declines ftill more as a ftate. . 
She lofes fo much carrying trade and that means 
of keeping up the {mall degree of naval power fhe 
holds ; for which policy alone, and not for any 
commercial gain, fhe maintains the Cape, or any 
fettlement beyond it. In that cafe, refentment, 
faction, and even neceflity will throw her more 
and more into the power of the new mifchievous 
republick. But on the probable ftate of Holland, 
I fhall fay more, when in this correfpondence I 
‘come to talk over with you the ftate in which any 
fort of jacobin peace will leave all Europe. 

So far as to the Eaft Indies. : 

As to the Weft Indies, indeed as to either, if we 
Yook for-matter of exchange in order to ranfom 
Europe, it is eafy to fhew that we have taken a 
terrible roundabout road. I cannot conceive, even 
if, for the fake of holding conquefts there, we 
fhould refufe to redeem Holland, and the Auftrian 
Netherlands, and the hither Germany, that Spain, 
merely as fhe is Spain (and forgetting that the 
regicide ambaflador governs at Madrid) will fee 
with perfect fatisfaction, Great Britain fole miftrefs 
of the Iles. In truth it appears tome, that, when | 
we come to balance our account, we fhall find in 
the propofed peace only the pure, fimple, and un- 
QO 2 endowed 
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endowed charms of jacobin amity. We fhall have 
the fatistaction of knowing, that no blood or trea- 
fure has been {pared by the allies for fupport of 
the regicide fyftem. We fhall reflect at lei{ure on 
one great truth, that it was ten times more eafy 
totally to deftroy the fyftem itfelf, than when efta- 
blifhed, it would be to reduce its power, and that 
this republick, moft formidable abroad, was, of all 
things, the weakeft at home; that her frontier 
was terrible, her interiour feeble; that it was matte: 
of choice to attack her where fhe is invincible, 
_and to fpare her where fhe was ready to diflolve by 
- her own internal diforders. We fhall reflec, that 
our plan was good neither for offence nor defence. 
It would not be at all difficult to prove, that an 
army of a hundred thoufand men, horfe, foot, 
and artillery, might have been employed againft 
the enemy on the very foil whjch he has ufurped 
ata far lefs expence than has been fquandered 
’way upon tropical adventures. In thefe adven- 
‘tures It was not an enemy we had to vanquifh, 
‘put a cemetery to conquer. In carrying on the 
-war in the Weft Indies, the hoftile {word is mer- 
-ciful; the country in which we engage is the 
-dreadful enemy. ‘There the European conqueror . 
-finds a cruel defeat in the very fruits of his fuc- 
cefs. Every advantage is but a new demand on 
England for recruits to the Weft Indian grave. 
In a Weit India war, the regicides have for their 
troops, 
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troops, a race of fierce barbarians, to whom the 
poifoned air, in which our. youth inhale certain. 
death, is falubrity and life. ‘To them the climate 
is the fureft and moft faithful of allies. | 

Had we carried on the war on the fide of France 
_ which looks towards the channel or the Atlantick, 
we fhould have attackéd our enemy on his weak 
and unarmed fide. We fhould not have to reckon 
on the lofs of a man, who did not fall in batt. 
We fhould have an ally in the heart of the coun- 
try, who to our hundred thoufand, would at one 
time have added eighty thoufand men at the leaft, 
and all animated by principle, by enthufiafm and 
by vengeance ; motives which fecured them to the 
caufe in a very different. manner from fome of 


_ thofe allies whom we fubfidized with millions. 


This ally (or rather this principal in the war) by 
the confeffion of the regicide himfelf, was more 
formidable to him than all his other foes united. © 
Warring there, we fhould have led our arms to 
the capital of Wrong. Defeated, we could not 
fail (proper precautions taken) of a fure retreat. 
_ Stationary,and only fupporting the royalifts,an im- 
penetrable barrier, an impregnable rampart would 
have been formed between the enemy and his 
naval power. We are probably the only nation 
who have declined to act againft an enemy, when 
it might have been done in his own country ; and 
who having an armed, a powerful, and a long vic- 
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torious ally in that country, declined all effectuak 
co-operation, and fuffered him to perifh for want 
_ of fupport. On the plan of a war in France, every 
advantage that our allies might obtain, would be 
doubled in its effect. Difafters on the one fide, 
might have a fair chance of being’ compenfated by 
victories on the other. Had we brought the main 
of our force to bear upon that quarter, all the ope- 
rations of the Britifh and Imperial crowns would 
have been combined. The war would have had 


fyftem, correfpondence, and a certain direction. ’ 


But as the war has been purfued, the operations 
of the two crowns have not the {malleft aoe of 
- mutual bearing relation. 

Had acquifitions in the Weit Indies been our 
object, on fuccefs in France, every thing reafon- 
-able in thofe remote parts might be demanded 
with decorum, and juftice, and a fure effect. 
Well might we call for a recompence in America, 
for thofe fervices to which Europe owed its fafety. 
Having abandoned this obvious policy connected 
with principle, we have feen the regicide power 
taking the reverfe courfe, and making real con- 
quefts in the Weft Indies, to which all our dear- 
bought advantages (if we could hold them) are 
mean and contemptible. The nobleft ifland within 
the tropicks, worth all that we poflefs put toge- 
ther, is, by the vaffal Spaniard, delivered into her 
hands. The ifland of Hifpaniola (of which we 

have 
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have but one poor corner, by a flippery hold) is 
perhaps equal to England in extent, and in ferti- 
lity is far fuperiour. The part poflefled by Spain, 
of that great ifland, made for the feat and center 
of a tropical empire, was not improved, to be fure; 
as the French divifion had been, before it was fy 
tematically deftroyed by the cannibal republick ; 
but it is not only the far larger but the far more — 
falubrious, and more fertile part. 

It was delivered into the hands of the barbarians 
without, asI can find, any publick reclamation on 
- our part, not only in contravention to one of the | 
fundamental treaties that compofe the publick law - 
of Europe, but in defiance of the fundamental colo- 
nial policy of Spain herfelf. This part of the treaty 
of Utrecht was made for great general ends un- 
gueftionably; but whilft it provided for thofe ge- 
neral ends, it was in affirmance of that particular — 
policy. It was not to injure but to fave Spain, by 
making a fettlement of her eftate, which prohibited 
her to alienate to France. It is her policy, not to 
fee the balance of Weft Indian power overturned 
by France or by Great Britain. Whilft the monar- 
chies fubfifted, this unprincipled ceflion was. what 
the infiuence of the elder branch of the houfe of 
Bourbon never dared to attempt on the younger : 
but cannibal terrour has been more powerful than 
family influence. The Bourbon monarchy of Spain 
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is united to the republick of France, by what may 
be truly called the ties of blood. 

. By this meafure the balance of power in the 
Weft Indies is totally deftroyed. It has followed 
the balance of power in Europe. It is not alone 
what fhall be left nominally to the aflailins that 1s 
theirs. Theirs is the whole empire of Spain in 


. America. That ftroke finifhes all. I fhould be 


glad to fee our fuppliant negotiator in the act of 
putting his feather to the car of the directory, to 
make it unclench the fift; and by his tickling, to 
charm that rich prize out of the iron gripe of rob- 
bery and ambition! It does not require much fa- 
 gacity to difcern, that no power wholly baffled and 
defeated in Europe, can flatter itfelf with conquefts 
in the Welt Indies, In that ftate of things it can 
neither keep nor hold. No! It cannot even long 
make war, if the grand bank and depofit of its 
force is at all in the Weft Indies. But here a fcene 
opens to my view too important to pafs by, perhaps 
too critical to touch. Is it poffible, that it fhould 
not prefent itielf in all its relations, to a mind ha- 
bituated to confider either war or pate on a large 
{cale, or as one whole ? 

Unfortunately other ideas have prevailed. A re- 
mote, an expenfive, a murderous, and in the end, 
an unproductive adventure, carried on upon ideas 
of mercantile knight-errantry, without any of the 


poncrous wildneis of Quixotifm, is confidered as | 
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found, folid fenfe; and a war in a wholefome cli- 
mate, a war at our door, a war directly on the 
enemy, a war In the heart of his country, a war 
in concert with an internal ally, and in combi- 
nation with the external, is regarded as folly and 
romance. 

My dear friend, I hold it impoffible that thefe 
confiderations fhould have efcaped the ftatefmen 
on both fides of the water, and on both fides of the 
houfe of commons. How a queftion of peace can 
be difcufled without having them in view, Lcan- 
not imagine. If you or others fee a way out of 
thefe difficulties 1am happy. I fee indeed a fund 
from whence equivalents will be propofed. I fee 
it. But I cannot juft now touch it. It is a quef- 
tion of high moment. It opens another Iliad of 
woes to Europe. - 

- Such 1s the time propofed for making @ conimon 
political peace, to which no one circumftance is ~ 
propitious. As to the grand principle of the _ 
peace, it is left, as if by common confent, wholly 
out of the quettion: 

Viewing things-in this light, I have frequently 
funk into a degrce of defpondéncy and dejection 
hardly to be dcfcribed: yet out of the profoundeft 
depths of this defpair, an impulfe which I have in 
vain endeavoured to refift, has urged me to raife 
one feeble cry againft this unfortunate coalition 
which is formed at home, in order to make a coa- 
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lition with France, fubverfive of the whole ancient 
order of the world. No difafter of war, no cala- 
mity of feafon could ever ftrike me with half the 
‘horrour which I felt from what is introduced to us 
by this junction of parties, under the foothing name 
of peace. Weare apt to {peak of a low and pufil- 
Janimous fpirit as the ordinary caufe by which du- 
bious wars terminate in humiliating treaties. It is 
here the dire€t contrary. Iam perfectly aftonifhed 
at the boldnefs of character, at the intrepidity of 
mind, the firmnefs of nerve, in thofe who are able 
with deliberation to face the perils of jacobin fra- 
ternity. 

This fraternity is indeed fo terrible in its nature, 
and in its manifeft confequences, that there is no 
way of quieting our apprehenfions about it, but 
by totally putting it out of fight, by fubftituting 
for it, through a fort of periphrafis, fomething of 
an ambiguous quality, and defcribing fuch a con- 
nection under the terms of “ the ufual relations of 
“© peace and amity. By this means the propofed 
fraternity is huftled in the crowd of 'thofe treaties, 
which imply no change in the publick law of Eu- 
rope, and which do not upon fyftem affect the in- 
teriour condition of nations. It is confounded with 
thofe conventions in ‘which matters of difpute 
among fovereign powers are compromifed, by the 
taking off a duty more or lefs, by the furrender of a 
frontier town, or a difputed diftrict on the one fide 

or 
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or the other; by pactions in which the pretenfions 
of families are fettled, (as by a conveyancer, mak- 
ing family fubftitutions and fucceflions) without 
any alterations in the laws, manners, religion, pri- 
vileges and cuftoms of the cities or territories. 
which are the fubjeét of fuch arrangements. 

_ All this body of old conventions, compofing the 
vaft and voluminous collection called the corps di- 
plomatique, forms the code or ftatute law, as the 
methodized reafonings of the great publicifts and 
jarifts form the digeft and jurifprudence of the 
Chriftian world. In thefe treafures are to be found 
the u/ual relations of peace and amity in civilized 
Europe; and there the relations of ancient France 
were to be found amongft the reft. 

_ The prefent fyftcm in France is not the ancient 
France. Itis not the ancient France with ordinary 
ambition and ordinary means. It is not a new 
power of an old kind. It is a new power ofa new 
fpecies. When fuch 2 queftionable fhape is to be 
admitted for the firft time into the brotherhood of 
Chriftendom, it is not a mere matter of idle curio- 
fity to confider how far it is in its nature alliable 
with the reft, or whether “ the relations of peace 
¢ and amity” with this new ftate are likely to be 
of the fame nature with the «/ual relations of the 
ftates of Europe. 

The revolution in France had the relation of 

France to other nations as one of its principal 

objects. 
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objects. The changes made by that revolution 
were not the better to accommodate her to the 


~ cold and ufual relations, but to produce new ones. 


The revolution was made, not to make France free, 
but to make her formidable; not to make her a 
neighbour, but a miftrefs; not to make her more 
obfervant of laws, but to put her in a condition 
to impofe them. To make France truly formi. 
dable it was neceffary that France fhould be new. 
modelled. They who have not followed the train 
of the late procecdings, have been led by deceitful 
reprefentations (which deceit made a part in the 
plan) to conceive that this toially new model 
of a ftate in which nothing efcaped a change, 
was made with a view to its internal relations. 
only. 
_ - In the Revolution of France two forts of men 
' were principally concerned in giving a character 
_ and determination to its purfuits; the philofophers 
and the politicians. They took different ways, 
but they met in the fame end. The philofophers 
had one predominant object, which they purfued 
with a fanatical fury, that is, the utter extirpation 
of religion. To that every queftion of empire was 
fubordinate. They had rather domineer in a pa- 
rifh of atheifts, than rule over a chriftian world. 
- heir temporal ambition was wholly fubfervient 
to their profelytizing fpirit, in which they were 
not exceeded by Mahomet himfelf, 
| They 
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They who have made but fupertficial {tudies in 
the natural hiftory of the human mind, have been 
taught to look on religious opinions as the only 
caufe of enthufiaftick zeal, and fectarian propaga- 
tion. But there is no doctrine whatever, on which 
men can warm, that is not capable of the very fame 
effect. The focial nature of man impels him to 
propagate his principles, as much as phyfical im- 
pulfes urge him to propagate his kind. The paf- 
fions give zeal and vehemence. The underftand- 
ing beftows defign and fyftem. The whole man 
moves under the difcipline of his opinions. Reli- 
gion is among the moft powerful caufes of en- 
thufiafm. When any thing concerning it becomes 
an object of much meditation, it cannot be indit- 
ferent to the mind. They who do not love reli- 
gion, hate it. The rebels to God perfectly abhor 
the author of their being. They hate him “ with 
‘¢ all their heart, with all their mind, with all their . 
*¢ foul, and with all their ftrength.” He never 
prefents himfelf to their thoughts, but to menace 


and alarm them. They cannot firike the fun out — 


of Heaven, but they are able to raife a fmoulder- 
ing {moke that obfcures him from their own eyes, 
Not being able to revenge themfelves on God, they 
have a delight in vicarioufly defacing, degrading, — 
‘torturing, and tearing in pieces his image in man. 
‘Let fio one judge of them by what he has con- 
ceived of them, when they were mot incorporated, 

and 
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and had no lead. They were then only paflengers 
in a common vehicle. They were then carried 
along with the gencral motion of religion in the 
community, and without being aware of it, par- 
took ofits influence. In that fituation, at worft, 
their nature was left free to counterwork their 
principles. ‘They defpaired of giving any very ge- 
neral currency to their opinions. ‘They confidered 
them as a referved privilege for the chofen few. 
But when the poflibility of dominion, lead, and 
propagation prefented tiemfelves, and that the am- 
bition, which before had fo often made them hy- 
pocrites, might rather gain than lofe by a daring 
avowal of their fentiments, then the nature of this 
infernal {pirit, which has “ evil for its good,”’ ap. 
peared in its full perfection. Nothing indeed but 
the pofleffion of fone power can with any certainty 
difcover, what at the bottom is the true character 
of any man. Without reading the {peeches of 
Vergniaud, Francais of Nantz, Ifnard, and fome 
others of that fort, it would not be eafy to con- 
ceive the paflion, rancour, and. malice of their 
tongues and hearts. ‘They worked themfelves up 
toa perfect frenzy againit religion and all its pro- 
feflors. “ They tore the reputation of the clergy to 
pieces by their infuriated declamations and invec- 
tives, before they lacerated their bodies by their 
maflacres. This fanatical atheifin left out, wé omit 
the principal feature i in the French revolution, and 

a prin- 
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-2 principal confideration with regard to the effects 


to be expected from a peace with it. 
The other fort of men were the politicians. To. 


| them who had little or not at all reflected on the 


Pad 


fubject, religion was in itfelf no object of ‘love or 
hatred. They difbelieved it, and that was all. 
Neutral with regard, to that object, they took the 
fide which in the prefent ftate of things might beft 
an{wer their purpofes. ‘They foon found that they 
could not do without the philofophers; and the 
philofophers foon made them ‘fenfible, that the 
deftruction of religion was to fupply them with 
means of conqueft firft at home, and then abroad. 
The philofophers were the active internal agitators, 
and fupplied the {pirit and principles: the fecond 
gave the practical direction. Sometimes the one © 
predominated in the compofition, fometimes the 
other. The only difference between them was in 
the neceflity of concealing the general defign for a 
time, and in their dealing with foreign nations; the 
fanaticks going ftrait forward and openly, the poli- 
ticians by the furer mode of zigzag. In the courfe 
of events this, among other caufes, produced fierce 


. and bloody contentions between them. But at 


the bottom they thoroughly agreed in all the ob- 
jects of ambition and irreligion, and fubftantially 
in all the means of promoting thefe ends. . 
Without quettion, to bring about the unexam- | 
pled 
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pled event of the French revolution, the concur- 
rence of a very great number of views and paffions 
was neceflary. In that ftupendous work, no one 
principle by which the human mind may have its 
faculties at once invigorated and depraved, was 
Jeft unemployed; but I can fpeak it to a certainty, 
and {upport it by undoubted proofs, that the rul- 
ing principle of thofe who acted in the revolution 
as ftatefmen, had the exterior aggrandizement of 
France as their ultimate end in the moft minute 
part of the internal changes that were made. We, 
who of late years have been drawn from an atten- 
tion to foreign affairs by the importance of our 
domeftick difcuffions, cannot eafily form a concep- 
tion of the general eagernefs of the active and ecner- 
getick part of the French nation, itfelf the moft ac- 
‘tive and energetick of all nations, previous to its 
revolution, upon that fubject. I am convinced 
that the foreign fpeculators in France, under the 
old government, were twenty to one of the fame 
defcription then or now in England; and/few of 
that defcription there were, who did not emulouily — 
fet forward the revolution. The whole official 
fyftem, particularly in the diplomatick part, the re- 
gulars, the irregulars, down to the clerks in office, 
(a corps, without all comparifon, more numerous | 
than the fame amongft us) co-operated in it. All 
the intriguers in foreign politicks, all the fpies, all 
a | | the 
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the intelligencers, actually or late in funétion, alt 
the candidates for that fort of employment, acted 
folely upon that principle. 

On that fyftem of aggrandizement there was but 
one mind: but two violent factions arofe about the 
means. The firft wifhed France, diverted from the 
politicks of the continent, to attend folely to her 
marine, to feed it by an increafe of commerce, and 
thereby to overpower England on herown element. 
They contended, that if England were difabled, 
the powers on the continent would fall into their 
proper. fubordination ; that it was England which 
deranged the whole continental fyftem of Europe. 
The others, who were by far the more numerous, 
- though not the moft outwardly prevalent at court, 
confidered this plan for France as contrary to her 
genius, her fituation, and her natural means. 
They agreed as to the ultimate object, the reduc- 
tion of the Britifh power, and, if poffible, its naval 
power; but they confidered an afcendancy on the 
continent as a neceflary preliminary to that under- 
taking. They argued, that the proceedings of 
England herfelf had proved the foundnefs of this_ 
policy. That her greateft and ableft ftatefmen had 
not confidered the fupport of a continental balance 
againft France asa deviation from the principle of 
her naval power, but as one of the moft effectual 
modes of carrying it into effect. That fuch had 
been her policy ever fince the revolution ; during — 

Vou. VIII. R which 
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which period the naval ftrength of Great Britain 
had gone on increafing in the direct ratio of her 
interference in the politicks of the continent. 
With much ftronger reafon ought the politicks of 
France to take the fame direction; as well for pur- 
fuing objects which her fituation would dictate 
to her, though England had no exifterice, as for 
" counteracting the politicks of that nation; to 
France continental politicks are primary; they 
' looked on them only of fecondary confideration 
to England, and however neceflary, but as means 
neceflary to an end. 

What is truly aftonifhing, the partifans of thofe 
two oppolite fy{ftems were at once prevalent, and at 
once employed, and in the very fame tranfactions, 
the one oftenfibly, the other fecretly, during the 
latter part of the reign of Lovis XV. Nor was 
there one court in which an ambaflador refided on 
the part of the minifters, in which another as a {py 
on him did not alfo refide on the part of the king. 
They who purfued the f{cheme for keeping peace on 
the continent, and particularly with Auftria, acting 
oficially and publickly, the other faction counter- 
acting and oppofing them. ‘Thefe private agents 
were continually going from their function to the 
_ Baftille, and from the Baftille to employment, and 
favour again. An inextricable cabal was formed, 
fome of perfons of rank, others of fubordinates. 
But by this means the corps of politicians was 

| augmented 
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augmented-in number, and the whole formed a 
body of active, adventuring, ambitious, difcon- 
tented people, defpifing the regular miniftry, def- 
pifing the courts at which they were employed, 
defpifing the court which employed them. 

The unfortunate Louis the Sixteenth * was not 
the firft caufe of the evil by which he fuffered. He 
‘came to it, as to a fort of inheritance, by the falfe 
politicks of his immediate predeceffor. This fyftem 
of dark and perplexed intrigue had come to its per-. 
fection before he came to the throne: and even then 
the revolutioa ftrongly operated in all its-eaufes. 

There was no poirt on which the difcontented 
diplomatick pofiticians fo bitterly arraigned their 


* It may be right to do juftice to LouisX VI. He did what 
he could to deftroy the double diplomacy of France. He had all 
the fecret correfpondence burnt, except one piece, which was 
called, Conjedlures raifonnécs fur la fituation de la France daus le fuf= 
teme. politique de l'Europe; a work executed by M. Favjer, under 
the direction of count Broglie. A fingle copy of this was faid to 
have been fouad in the cabinet of Louis XVI. It was publifhed 
with fome fubfequent ftate papers of Vergennes, Turgot, and 
others, as, ‘* a new benefit of the revolution ;’’ and the adver- 
tifement to the publication ends with the following words * I 

Sera facile de fe convaincre, qu’ ¥ COMPRIS MEME LA REVOLUTION, 

en grande partie, ON TROUVE DANS CES MEMOIRES ET SES CON= 
JECTURES LE GERME DE TOUT CE QU’ARRIVA AUJOURD’AUI, 
& qu'on ne peut fans les avoir lus, étre bien au fait des intéréts, & 
anéme des cues actuelles des diverfes puiffances del’ Europe." The 
book isentitled, Politique de tous les Cabinets de l’ Europe pendant 
Zes regnes de Louis XV. & Louis AVI. It is altogether very cu- 
rious, and worth reading. 
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- cabinet, as for the decay of French influence in all 
others. From quarrelling with the court, they be- 
gan to complain of monarchy itfelf; as a fyftem.of 
government too variable for any regular plan of 
national aggrandizement. They obferved, that in 
that fort of regimen too much depended on the 
perfonal character of the prince; that the vicifli- 
tudes produced by the fucceffion of princes of 2 
different character, and even the viciffitudes pro- 
duced in the fame man, by the different views and 
inclinations belonging to youth, manhood, and age, 
difturbed and diltracted the policy pf a country 
made by nature for extenfive coi or what was 
fill more to their tafte, for that fort of general 
over-ruling influence which prepared empire or 
fupplied the place of it. They had continually in 
their hands the obfervations of Machiavel on Livy. 
They had Monte/quieu’s Grandeur &¥ Décadence des 
Romains as a manual; and they compared with 
mortification the fyftematick procecdings of a 
Roman fenate with the fluctuations of a monarchy. 
They obferved, the very finall additions of territory 
which all the power of France, actuated by all the 
ambition of France, had acquired in two centuries. 
The Romans had frequently acquired more in a 
fingle year. They feverely and in every part of it 
criticifed the reign of Louis the XIV, whofe irregu- 
lar and defultory ambition had more provoked than 
endangered Europe. Indeed, they who will be at 

the 
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the pains of ferioufly confidering the hiftory of 
that period will fee, that thofe French politicians 
had fome reafon. They who will not take the 
trouble of reviewing it through all its wars and 
all its negotiations, will confult the fhort but judi- 
cious criticifm of the marquis de Montalembert on 
that fubject. It may be read feparately from his 
ingenious fyftem of fortification and military de- 
fence, on the practical merit of which I am un- 
able to form a judgment. 

The diplomatick politicians of whom I fpeak, 
and who formed by far the majority in that clafs, 
made difadvantageous comparifons even between 
their more legal and formalifing monarchy, and 
the monarchies of other ftates, asa fyftem of power 
and influence. They obferved, that France hot 
only loft ground herfelf, but through the languor 
and unfteadinefs of her purfuits, and from her aim- 
ing through commerce at naval force which fhe 
never could attain without lofing more on one fide 
than fhe could gain on the other, three great pow- 
ers, each of them (as military ftates) capable of 
balancing her, had grown up on the continent. 
Ruffia and Pruffia had been created almoft within 
memory; and Auftria, though not a new power, 
and even ‘curtailed in territory, was by the very 
collifion in which fhe loft that territory, greatly im- 
proved in her military difcipline and force. During 
the reign of Maria Therefa the interiour economy 
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of the country was made more to corréfpond with 
the fupport of great armies than formerly it had 
been. As to Pruffia, a merely military power, they 
obferved that one war had enriched her with as 
confiderable a conqueft as France had acquired in 
centuries. Rufflia had broken the Turkifh power 
by which Auftria might be, as formerly fhe had 
been, balanced in favour of France. They felt it 
with pain, that the two northern powers of Swe- 
den and Denmark were in general under the.fway 
of Ruffia; or that at beft, France kept up a very 
doubtful conflié&, with many fluétuations of for- 
tune, and at an enormous expence in Sweden. | In 
Holland, the French party feemed, if not extin- 
guifhed, at leaft utterly obfcured, and kept under 
by a ftadtholder, leaning for {upport fometimes on 
Great Britain, fometimes on Pruflia, fometimes on 
both, never on France. Even the {preading of the 
Bourbon family ;yhad become merely a family ac- 
commodation ; ; and had little effect on the national 
politicks.. This alliance, they faid, extinguifhed 
Spain hy deftroying all its energy, without adding 
any thing to the real power of France in the ac- 
ceffion of the forces of its great rival. In Italy, the 
fame family accommodation, the fame national in- 
fignificance- were equally viftble. . What cure for 
the radical weaknefs of the ¥ rench: monarchy, to 
which. all the means which. wit could devife, or na- 
ture and fortune could beftow, towards univerfal 
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empire, was not of force to give life, or vigour, 
or confiftency,—but in a republick? Out the 
word came; and it never went back. 

Whether they reafoned right or wrong, or that 
there was fome mixture of right: and wrong in 
their reafoning, I am fure, that in this manner they 
_ felt and reafoned. The different effects of a great 
military and ambitious ‘republick, and of a mo- 
narchy of the fame defcription were conftantly in 
their mouths. The principle was ready to operate _ 
when opportunities fhould offer, which few of them 
indeed forefaw in the extent in which they -were 
afterwards prefented; but thefe opportunities, in’ 
fome degree or other, they all ardently: withed for. 

- When I was in Paris in 1773, the treaty of 1756 
between Auftria and France was deplored as a na- 
tional calamity; becaufe it united France in friend- 
fhip with'a power, at whofe-expence alone they 
could hope any continental aggrandizement. When. 
the firft partition of ‘Poland was made, in which’ 
Fratice had no-fliare, ‘and which had farther ag-" 
grandized: every one of the three powers of which: 
they were moft jealous, I found them in a perfect. 
phrenzy of rage’ and ‘indignation: not that they 
were hurt at the fhocking arid uncoloured- violence! 
and injuftice' of that partition, but at the debility, ° 
improvidence;ahd want pf-activity i in their. govern- 
ment, in god preventih® it as a- means of dggran- 


dizeinent to their rivals;‘orin- not ‘contriving, by 
See R 4 exchanges 
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| exchanges of fome kind or other, to obtain their 
fhare of advantage from that robbery. 

In that or nearly in that ftate of things and of 
opinions, came the Auftrign match; which promifed — 
to draw the knot, as afterwards in effect it did, 
full more clofely between the old rival houfes. 
This added exceedingly to their hatred and con- 
tempt of their monarchy. It was for this reafon 
that the late glorioys queen, who on all accounts 
was formed to produce general love and admira- 
tion, and whofe life was as mild and beneficent as 

her death was beyond example great and heroick, 
~ became fo very foon and fo very much the object 
of an implacable rancour, never to be extinguifhed 
but in her blood. When I wrote my letter in an- 
{wer to M. de Menonville, in the beginning of Ja- 
nuary, 1791, | had good reafon for thinking that 
this defcription of revolutionifts did not fo early 
nor {0 fteadily point their murderous defigns at 
the: martyr king as at the royal heroine. It was 
accident, and the momentary depreflion of that 
part of the faction, that gave to the hufband the 
happy priority in. death. 

-From this their reftlefs defire of an ennai 
influence, they bent a very great part of their de- 
figns and efforts to revive the old French party, 
which was a democratick party in Holland, and to 
make a revolution there... They were happy at the 
troubles which the fingular imprudence of Jofeph 

the 
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the fecond had ftirred up in the Auftrian Nether- 
lands. They rejoiced, when they faw him irritate 
his. fubjects, profefs philofophy, fend away the 
Dutch garrifons, and difmantle his fortifications. 
As to Holland, they never forgave either the king 
or the miniftry, for fuffering that object, which they 
juftly looked on as principal in their defign of re- 
ducing the power of England, to efcape out of their — 
hands. This-was the true fecret of the‘commer- 
cial treaty, made, on their part, againft all the old 
rules and principles of commerce, with a view of 
diverting the Englifh nation, by a purfuit of im- 
mediate profit, from an attention to the progrefs 
of France in its defigns upon that republick. The 
fyftem of the ceconomifts, which led to the general 
opening of commerce, facilitated that treaty, but 
did not produce it. They were in defpair wher 
they found that by the vigour of Mr. Pitt, fup- 
ported in this point by: Mr. Fox and the oppofition, 
the object, to which they had facrificed their ma. 
nufactures, was loft to their ambition. | 

. This eager defire of raifing France from the 
écadison | into which fhe had fallen, as they con- 
ceived, from her monarchical imbecility, had been 
the main {pring of their precedent interference in 
that unhappy American quarrel, the bad effects of 
which to this nation have not, as yet, fully difclofed. 
themfelves.. Thefe fentiments had been long lurk. 
ae in oe breafts, though -their views were only: 
: difcovered 
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difcovered now and then, tn heat and as by efcapes; 
but on this occafion they exploded fuddenly. They 
‘were profefled with oftentation, and propagated 
with zeal.. Thefe fentiments were not:produced, 
‘as fome think, by their American. alliahce.: ‘The 
American alliance was produced by their republi- 
can principles and republican policy. .This new 
relation undoubtedly did much. ‘The-difcourfes 
and cabals that it produced, the intercourfe.that it 
eftablifhed, and above all, the example, which made 
‘it feem practicable to. eftablifh a: repwblick in a 
great extent of: country, finifhed ‘the work; and 
gave to that: part. of the rewolutianary faction a 
degree of ftrength, which required other energies 
than the late: king poflefled,:.to refift,. or even to 
reftrain. It fpread: :every where 5: but: it-was-no 
where more prevaleat: than in’ the heart :of: the 
ceurt,, The palace of Verfaiilles, by its language, 
feerhed a forum of democracy. ;- To have pointed 
ant.to moft of thafe politicians, from their’ difpo- 
fitions and moyettents,. what: has’ fince .happened, 
the fall of their. own monarchy, of their.own laws, 
of their own religion, would have been to -furnith a 
motive the more for pufhing forsvard.a fyftem on 
which they confidered all thefe. things as incum- 
brances.. Such in truth they were.’ And we have 
feen them fucceed not only.in the deftruction of 
theiy monarchy but in all the obje@s of ambition 
thatihey propofed ‘front that deftruction.:!: :. 
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. When I contemplate the {cheme on which France 
1s formed, and when I compare it with thefe fyf- 
tems, with which it is, and ever mutt be in confiiG, 
thofe things. which feem as defects in her. polity, 
are the very things which make metremble.. ‘The 
ftates of the Chriftian world have grown up ta their 
prefent. magnitude in a-great Jength of time, and 
by a great variety of accidents. They have been 
improved.to what we fee them with greater or lefs 
degrees of felicity and fkill. Not one,of them has 
been formed, upon a regular.plan or. with any unity 
of defign, , As their conftitutions are not fyftema- 
tical, they have not been directed to any peculiar 
end, eminently diftinguithed, and fuperfeding every 
other. , The objects which they embrace are of the 
greateft poflible variety,.and. have become in a mans 
ner ‘infinite. In all thefe old countrics the ftate 
has..been,made to the people, and not the. people, 
conformed to the ftate. Every ftate has purfued, 
not only every fort of focial advantage, but it has 
cultivated ithe welfare.. of every. individual. . . His 
wants, his, withes, even. his taftes, shave been con- 
fulted. This comprehenfive fcheme, virtually pro- 
duced.a degree of perfonal.liberty in forms. the n mot 
adverfe to it. . That liberty was found, mnder mo- 
narchies ftiled abfolute,.in a degree unknown to 
the ancient commonwealths. From hence. the 
powers of all our modern ftates, meet in all their 
movements, with fome obftrudtion. Inis therefore 
| no 
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no wonder that when thefe ftates are to be con- 
fidered as machines to operate for fome one great 


"end, that this diffipated and balanced force is not 


-eafily concentered, or made to bear with the whole: 
foree of the nation upon one point. — 

_ The Britith tate is, without queftion, that which 
purfues the greateft variety of ends, and is the leaft 
difpofed to facrifice any one of them to another, or 
to the whole. It aims at taking in the entire circle 
of human defires, and fecuring for them their fair 
enjoyment. Our legiffature has been ever clofely 
connected th its moft efficient part, with individual 
feeling, and individual intereft. Perfonal liberty, 
the moft lively of thefe feelings and. the moft im- 
portant of thefe interefts, which in other European 
countries has rather arifen from the fyftem of man- 
ners and the habitudes of life, than from the laws 
of the ftate, (in which it fourifhed more from neg- 
le& than attention) in England, has been a direct 
object of povernment. 

On this principle England would be the weakeft 
power in the whole fyftem. Fortunately, how- 
ever, the great riches of this kingdom, arifing from 
a variety of caufes, and the difpofition of the peo- 
ple, which is as great to fpend as to accumulate, 
has eafily afforded a-difpofeable furplus that gives a 
mighty momentum to the ftate. This difficulty, 
with thefe advantages to overcome it, has called 
oe the talents of the Englifh financiers, who, by 

the 
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the furplus of induftry poured out by prodigality, - 
have outdone every thing which has been accom- 
plifhed in other nations. The prefent minifter has 
outdone his predeceflors ; and as a minifter of re- 
venue, is far above my power of praife. But ftill 
there are cafes in which England feels more than 
feveral others, (though they all feel) the perplexity 
of an immenfe body of balanced advantages, and 
of individual demands, and of fome irregularity in 

the whole mafs. | 
France differs effentially from all thofe govern- 
ments which are formed without fyftem, which 
exift by habit, and which are confufed with the 
multitude, and with the complexity of their pur- 
fuits. What now ftands as government in France 
is {truck out at a heat. The defign is wicked, im- 
moral, impious, oppreflive ; but it is {pirited and’ 
daring ; it is fyftematick ; it is fimple in its prin- 
ciple ; it has unity and confiftency in perfection. 
In that country entirely to cut off a branch of 
- commerce, to extinguifh a manufacture, to deftroy , 
the circulation of money, to violate credit, to ful 
pend the courfe of agriculture, even to burn a city, 
or to lay waite a province of their own, does not 
coftthem a moment’s anxiety. To them, the will, 
the wifh,the want, the liberty, the toil,the blood of 
individuals is as nothing. Individuality is left out 
of their fcheme of government. The ftate is all 
in all. Every thing is réferred to the production 
| of 
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of force; afterwards, every thing is trufted tothe 
ufe of it. It is military in its principle, in its 
maxims, in its fpirit, and in all its movements. . 
The ftate has dominion and conqueft for its fole 
objects; dominion over minds by profelytifm, over 

bodies by arms. | 
Thus conftituted, with an immenfe body of na- 
tural means which arc leffened in their amount 
only to be increafed in their effect, France has, 
fince the accomplifhment of the revolution, a com- 
plete unity in its direction. It has deftroyed every 
refource of the ftate, which depends upon opinion 
and the good-will of individuals. The riches of 
convention difappear. ‘The advantages of nature - 
in fome meafure remain: even thefe, I admit, are 
aftonifhingly Icflened; the command over what 
remains is complete and abfolute. We go about 
afking when affignats will expire, and we laugh at 
the laft price of them. But what fignifies the fate 
of thofe tickets of defpotifin ? The defpotifm will 
find defpotick means of fupply. They have found 
the fhort cut to the productions of nature, while 
others in purfuit of them, are obliged to wind 
through the labyrinth of a very intricate ftate of 
fociety. They {eize upon the fruit of the labour; 
they feize upon the labourer himfelf. Were 
France but half of what it is in population, in 
compactnefs, in applicability of its force, fituated as 
it is, and being what it fs, it would be too ftrong for 
moft 
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moft of the’ ftates of Europe, conftituted as they. 
are, and proceeding as they proceed. Would it 
be wife to eftimate what the world of Europe, as 
well as the world of Afia, hadto dread from Gen- 
ghiz Khan, upon a contemplation of the refources 
of the cold and barren fpot in the remoteft Tar- 
tary, from whence firft iffued that fcourge of the 
human race? Ought we to judge from the excife 
and ftamp duties of the rocks, or from the paper 
circulation of the fands of Arabia, the power by 
which Mahomet and his tribes laid hold at once 
on the two moft powerful empires of the world ; 
beat one of them totally to the ground, broke to 
pieces the other, and, in not much longer {pace of 
time than I have lived, overturned governments, 
Jaws, manners, religion, and extended an empire 
from the Indus to the Pyrenees ? 

Material refources never have fupplied, nor ever. 
can fupply the want of unity in defign and con- 
ftancy in purfuit. But unity in defign, and per- 
feverance, and boldnefs in purfuit, have never 
wanted refources, and never will. We have not 
confidered as we ought the dreadful energy of a 
{tate, in which the property has nothing to do 
with the government. Reflect, my dear fir, reflect 
again and again on a government, in which the - 
property is in complete fubjection, and where no- 
thing rules but the mind of defperate men. The 
condition of a commonwealth not governed by its 


property 
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property was a combination of things, which the 
learned and ingenious {peculator Harrington, who 
has toffed about focicty into all forms, never could 
Hnagine to be poffible. We have feen it; the 
world has felt it; and if the world will fhut their 
eyes to this ftate of things, they will feel it more. 
The rulers there have found their refources in 
crimes. The difcovery is dreadful: the mine ex- 
hauftlefs. They have every thing to gain, and 
they have nothing to lofe. They have a bound- 
lefs inheritance in hope; and there is no medium 
for them, betwixt the higheft elevation, and death 
withinfamy. Never can they who from the mife- 
rable fervitude of the defk have been raifed to em- 
pire, again fubmit to the bondage of a ftarving 
bureau, or the profit of copying mufick, or writing 
plaidoyers by the fheet. It has made me often 
{mile in bitternefs, when I have heard talk of an 
indemnity to fuch men, provided they porned to 
their allegiance. 

From all this, what 1s my cicenees It is, that 
this new fyftem of robbery in France, cannot be 
rendered fate by any art; that it mu/? be deftroyed, 
or that it will defiroy all Europe; that to deftroy 
that enemy, by fome means or other, the force op- 
pofed to it fhould be made to bear fome analogy 
and refemblance to the force and fpirit which that 
fyftem exerts ; that war ought to be made againift 
it, in its vulnerable parts. Thefe are my infe- 

TENCCSs. 
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rénces: Ii one word, with this republick nothing 
independent can co-exift. The errours of Louis the. 
XVIth were more pardonable to prudence, than 
any of thofe of the fame kind into which the allied 
courts may fall. They have the benefit of his 
dreadful example. 

The unhappy Louis XVI. was a mah of the beft 
intentions that probably ever reigned. He was 
by no means deficient in talents. He hada’ moft 
laudable defire to fupply by general reading, and 
even by the acquifition of elemental knowledge, 
an education in all points originally defective; but 
nobody told him (and it was no wonder he fhould 
not himfelf divine it) that the world of which he 
read, and the world in which he lived, were no 
longer the fame, Defirous of doing every thing 
for the beft, fearful of cabal, diftrufting his own 
judgment, he fought his miniftcrs of all kinds 
upon publick teftimony. But as courts are the field 
for caballers, the publick is the theatre for moun- 
tebanks and impoftors. ‘The cure for both thofe 
evils 1s in the difcernment of the prince. But an 
accurate and penetrating difcernment is what in a 
young prince could not be looked for. 

His conduct in its principle was not unwife ; 
but, like moft other of his well-mcant defigns, it 
failed in his hands. It failed partly from mere ill 
fortune, to which fpeculators are rarely pleafed to 
align that very Jarge fhare to which fhe is jufily . 

Vou. VIII. S os entitled 
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entitled in all human affairs. The failure, perhaps, 
in part was. owing to his fuffering his fyftem to be 
vitiated and difturbed by thofe intrigues, which it 
is, humanly {peaking, impoflible wholly to prevent 
in courts, or indeed under any form of govern- 
ment. However, with thefe aberrations, he gave 
himfelf over to a fucceffion of the ftatefmen of 
publick opinion. In-other things he thought that 
he might be a king on the terms of. his predecef- 
_fors. He was confcious of the purity of his heart 
and the general good tendency of his government. 
He flattered himfelf, as moft men in his fituation 
will, that he might confult his eafe without danger 
tohis fafcty. It is not at all wonderful that both 
he and his minifters, giving way abundantly in 
other refpects to innovation, fhould take up in po- 
licy with the tradition of their monarchy. Under- 
his anceftors the monarchy had fubfifted, and even 
been ftrengthened by the generation or fupport of 
republicks. Firft, the Swifs republicks grew under 
the guardianfhip of the French monarchy. ‘The 
Dutch republicks were hatched and cherifhed un- 
der the fame incubation. Afterwards, a repub- 
lican conftitution was, under the influcnce of 
France, eftablifhed in the empire againit the pre- 
tenfions of its chief. Even whilft the monarchy 
of France, by a feries of wars and negotiations, 
and laftly by the treatics of Wefiphalia, had ob- 
tained the eitablifhment of the protefiants in Ger- 
| many 
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thay as a law of the empire, the fame monarchy 
under Louis the XIIth, had force enough to de- © 
{troy the republican fyftem of the proteftants at 
bome. 

Louis the X Vith was a diligent reader of hiftory. 
But the very lamp of prudence blinded him. The 
guide of human life led him aftray. A filent re- 
volution in the moral world preceded the political, 
and prepared it. It became of more importance. 
than ever what examples were given, and what 
meafures were adopted. Their caufes no longer 
lurked in the receffes of cabinets, or in the private 
confpiracies of the factious. They were no longer 
to be controlled by the force and influence of the 
grandees, who formerly had been able to ftir up. 
troubles by their difcontents, and to quiet them 
by their corruption. The chain of fubordination, 
even in cabal and fedition, was broken in its moft 
important links. It was no longer the great and 
the populace. Other interefts were formed, other 
dependencies, other connexions, other communi- 
cations. The middle clafles had fwelled far beyond 
their former proportion. Like whatever is the 
moft effectively rich and great in focicty, thefe 
clafles became the {cat of all the active politicks ; 
and the prepondcrating weicht to decide on them. 
There were all the energies by whicly fortune ts 
acquired; there the conifequcnce of their fucccfs. 
There were all the talents which affert their pre- 
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tenfions, and are impatient of the place which {ct- 
tled fociety prefcribes to then. Thefe defcrip- 
tions had got betweem the great and the populace; 
and the influence on the lower clafles was with 
them. The f{pirit of ambition had taken pofieffion, 
of this clafs as violently as ever it had done of any 
other. They felt the importance of this fituation. 
The correfpondence of the monied and the mer- 
cantile world, the literary intercourfe of academies; 
but, above all, the prefs, of which they had ina 
wianner entire poficfiion, made a kind of electrick 
communication every where. The prefs, in reality, 
has made every government, in its {pirit, almoft 
democratick. Without the great, the firft move- 
ments in this revolution coun not, perhaps, have 
been given. But the fpirit of ambition, now for 
the firft time connected with the fpirit of fpecula- 
tion, was not to be reftrained at will. There was 
no longer any means of arrefting a principle in its 
ccourfe. When Louis the XVIth, under the in- 
fluence of the enemics to monarchy, meant to 
found but one republick, he fet up two. When 
he meant_to take away half the crown of his neigh- 
bour, he loft the whole of his own. Louis the 
XVith could not with impunity countenance a 
“new republick: yet between his throne and that 
dangerous lodgment for an enemy, which he had 
erected, he had the whole Atlantick for a ditch. 
Vie had for an out-works the Englith nation itfelf, 

friendly 
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friendly to liberty, adverfe to that mode of it. He’ 
was furrounded by a rampart of monarchies, moft 
of them allie:! to him, and generally under his in- 
fluence. Yet even thus fecured,a republick ere¢ct- 
ed under his aufpices, and dependent on his power, 
becaine fatal ‘to his throne. The very money 
which he had lent to fupport this republick, by a 
good faith, which to him operated as perfidy, was 
punctually paid to his enemics, and became a ree 
fource in the hands of his affaffins. 

With this example before their eyes, do any, 
minifters in England, do any minifters in Auftria, 
really flatter themfelves, that they can erect, not 
on the remote fhores of the Atlantick, but in their 
view, in their vicinity, in abfolute contact with 
one of them, not a commercial Lut 2, martial re- 
publick—a republick not of fimple hufbandmen 
or fifhermcn, but cf intriguers, and of warriors— 
a republick of a character the mott reftlefs, the moit 
enterprifing, the moft impious, the moft fierce and 
bloody, the moft hypocritical and perfidious, the 
moft boid and daring that ever has been teen, or 
indeed that can be conceived to exift, without 
bringing on their own certain ruin? 

Such is the republick to which we are going 
to give a place in civilifed fellowfhip: The repub- 
Jick, which with joint confent we are going to 
eftablifh in the centre of Europe, in a poft that 
overlooks and commands every other ftate, and 

D3 which 
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which eminently confronts and menaces this king: 
dom. 

You cannot fail to obferve, that I fpeak asif the 
allied powers were actually confenting, and not 
compelled by events to the eftablifhment of this 
faction in France. The words have not efcaped 
me. You will hereafter naturally expect that I 
fhould make them good, But whether in adopt- 
ing this meafure we are madly active, or weakly 
paffive, or pufillanimoufly panick-ftruck, the ef. 
fects will bethe fame. You may call this faction, 
which has eradicated the monarchy,—expelled the 
proprietary, perfecuted religion, and trampled upon 
law,*-——you may call this France if you pleafe : but 
of the ancient France nothing remains, but its 
central geography ; its iron frontier ; its fpirit of 
ambition ; its audacity of enterprife; its perplexing 
intrigue. Thefe and thefe alone remain; and 
_ they remain heightened in their principle and aug: 
mented in their means. All the former correc- 
tives, whether of virtue or of weaknefs, which ex- 
ifted in the old monarchy, are gone. No fingle new 
corrective is to be found in the whole body of the 
new inftitutions. How fhould fuch a thing be found 
there, when every thing has been chofen with care 
and felection to forward all thofe ambitious defigns 
and difpofitions, not to control them?- The whele 
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is a body of ways and means for the fupply of 
dominion, without one heterogeneous particle’ 
in it. 

Here I fuffer you to breathe, and leave to your 
meditation what,has occurred to me on the genius 
and charaéter of the French revolution. From 
having this before us, we may be better able to de- 
termine on the firft queftion I propofed, that is, 
‘how far nations, called foreign, are likely to be af- 
fected with the fyftem eftablifhed within that ter- 
ritory. I intended to proceed next on the queftion 
of her facilities, from the internal ftate of other na- 
tions, and particularly of this, for obtaining her 
ends: but I ought to be aware, that my notions 
are controverted.—I mean, therefore, in my next 
letter, to take notice of what, in that way, has been 
recommended to me as the moft deferving of no- 
tice. In the examination of thofe pieces, I fhall 
have occafion to difcufs fome others of the topicks 
to which I have called your attention. You know, 
that the letters which I now fend to the prefs, as 
well as a part of what is to follow, have been in 
their fubftance long fince written. A circumftance 
which your partiality alone could make of impor- 

ance to you, but which to the publick is of no 
importance at all, retarded their appearance. The 
Jate events which prefs upon us obliged me to 
make fome additions; but no fubftantial change 

in the matter. | | 
S 4 | This 
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This difced:en, my friend, will be long. ‘But 
the matter is ferious; and if ever the fate of the 
world could be truly faid to depend on a particular 
meafure, it 1s upon this peace. For the prefent, 
furewell. 


LET- 
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On the Rupture of the Negotiation; the Terms of 


Peace propofed; and the Refources of the Country 
for the Continuance of the War. 


DEAR SIR, | | : 


¥ THANK you for the bundle of ftate-papers, 
which I received yefterday. I have travelled 
through the negotiation ; and a fad, founderous 

road it is. There is a fort of ftanding jeft againit 
my countrymen, that one of them on his journey — 
having found a piece of pleafant road, he propofed 
to his companion to go ever it again. This pro- 
pofal, with regard to the worthy traveller’s final 
deftination, was certainly a blunder. It was no 
blunder as to his immediate fatisfaction ; for the 
way was pleafant. In the irkfome journey of the 
regicide negotiations, it is otherwife: our “ paths 
* are not paths of pleafantnefs, nor our ways the 
4 ways to peace.” All our miftakes (if fuch they 
are) like thofe of our Hibernian traveller, are mif- 
takes of repetition; and they will be full as far 
from bringing us to our place of reft, as his well 
eonfidcred project was from forwarding him to his 
inn. 
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inn. Yet I fee we perfevere. Fatigued with our 
former courfe; too liftlefs to explore a new one; 
kept in action by inertnefs ; moving only becaufe. 
we have been in motion; with a fort of plodding 
perfeverance, we refolve to meafure back again the 
very fame joylefs, hopelefs, and inglorious track, 
Backward and forward; ofcillation not progref- 
fon; much going in a fcanty fpace; the travels ofa 
poiulion, miles enough to circle the globe in one 
fhort tage; we have been, and we are yet to be 
jolted and rattled over the loofe, mifplaced ftones, 
and the treacherous hollows of this rough, ill kept, 
broken up, treacherous French caufeway ! 

The declaration which brings up the rear of the 
papers laid before parliament, contains a reviewand 
- a reafoned fummary of all our attempts, and all our 
failures; a concife but correct narrative of the pain- 
ful fteps taken to bring on the eflay of a treaty at 
Paris; a clear expofure of all the rebuffs we received 
in the progrefs of that experiment; an honcit con- 
feffion of our departure from ail the rules and all 
the principles of political negotiation, and of com- 
mon prudence, in the condué¢t of it; and to crown 
the whole, a fair account of the atrocious man- 
ner in which the regicide enemies had broken up 
what had been fo inaufpicioufly begun and fo feebly 
carried on, by finally, and with all fcorn driving 
our fuppliant ambaffador, out of the limits of their 
ufurpation. | 

Even 
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Even after all that I have lately feen, I was a 
little furprifed at thisexpofure. A minute difplay 
.of hopes formed without foundation, and of labours 
. purfued without fruit, is a thing not very flattering 
to felf-eftimation. But truth has its rights and it 
will afflert them. The declaration, after doing all 
this with a mortitying candour, concludes the 
whole recapitulation with an engagement {till more 
extraordinary than all the unufual matter it con- 
tains. It fays, “© That his majefty, who had en- 
* tered into this negotiation with good faith, who 
“* has fuffered no impediment to prevent his pro- 
“ fecuting it with carnefine/s and fincerity, has now 
‘ only to lament its abrupt termination, and to renew 
in the face of all Europe the folemn declaration, that 
“¢ wherever his enemies fhall be di/pefed to enter 
“ upon the work of a general paciication in a {pirit 
of conciliation and equity, nothing fhall be want- 
ing on his part to contribute to the accomplih- 
ment of that great object.” 

If the difgufting detail of the accumulated in- 
fults we have received, in what we have pro- 
perly called our “ folicitation,” toa gang of felons 
and murderers, had been produced as a proof of the 
utter ineflicacy of that mode of proceeding with 
that defcription of perfons, I fhould have nothing 
at all to objectto it. It might furnifh matter con- 
clufive in argument, and inftructive in policy: but 
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with 4ll due fubmiffion to high authority, and 
with all decent deference to fuperiour lights, it does 
not feem quite clear to a.difcefnment no better 
than mine, that the premifes in that piece conduct 
irrefiftibly td the conclifion. <A laboured difplay 
of the ill confequences which have attended art 
uniform éourfe of fubmiffion tc every mode of cons 
tumelious infult, with which the defpotifm of a 
proud, capricious, infulting and implacable foe has 
chofen to buffet our patience, does not appear, to 
my poor thoughts, to be properly brought forth as 
a preliminary to juftify a refolution of perfevering 
in the very fame kind of conduét, towards the very 
fame fort of perfon, and on the very fame prin- 
ciples. We {tate our experience, and then we 
come to the manly refolution of acting in contra- 
diction to it. All that has pafled at Paris, to the 
moment of our being fhamefully hifled off that 
ftage, has been nothing but a more folemn repre- 
fentation, on the theatre of the nation, of what 
had been before in rehearfal at Bafle. - As it is not 
only confefled by us, but made a matter of charge 
on the enemy, that he had given us no encourage- 
ment to believe there was a change in his difpofition 
or in his policy at any time fubfequent to the period 
of his rejecting our firft overtures, there feems to 
have been no aflignable motive for fending Lord 
‘Malmefbury to Paris, except to expofe his humbled 
country 
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country to the worft indignities and the firft of 
the kind, as the declaration very truly obferves, 


_ that have been known in the world of negotiation. 


. An honeft neighbour of mine is not altogether 
unhappy in the application of an old common ftory 
toa prefent occafion. It may be faid of my friend, 
what Horace fays of a neighbour of his, ‘* garrit 
“© aniles ex re fabellas.”’ Converfing on this ftrange 
fubject, he told me acurrent ftory of a fimple Eng- 
lifh country ’{quire, who was perfuaded by certain 
dilettanti of his acquaintance to fee the world, 
and to become knowing in men and manners. 
Among other celebrated places, it was recom- 
mended to him to vifit Conftantinople. He took 
their advice. After various adventures, not to our 
purpofe to dwell upon, he happily arrived at that 
famous city. As foon as he had a little repofed — 
himfelf from his fatigue, he took a walk into the 
ftreets; but he had not gone far, beforea “ malig- 
“© nant andaturban’d Turk” had his choler roufed 
by the carelefs and affured air, with which this jn- 
fidel ftrutted about in the metropolis of true be- 
lievers. In this temper, he loft no time in doing 
to our traveller the honours of the place. The 
Turk crofled over the way, and with perfect good- 
will gave him two or three lufty kicks on the feat 
ofhonour. To refent, or to return the compliment 
in Turkey, was quite out of the queftion. Our 
traveller, fince he could no otherwife acknowledge - 
this 
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this kind of favour, received it with the beft grace _ 
in the world—he made one of his moft ceremonious 
bows, and begged the kicking muffulman, “ to ac- 
- “cept his perfect affurances of high confideration.” 
Our countryman was too wife to imitate Othello in 
the ufe of the dagger. He thought it better, as 
better it was, to afluage his bruifed dignity with 
half a yard {quare of balmy diplomatick diachylon. 
In the difafters of their friends, people are feldom 
wanting in a laudable patience. When they are 
fuch as do not threaten to end fatally, they become 
even matter of pleafantry. The Enplifh fellows 
travellers of our fufferer, finding him a little out of 
{pirits, entreated him not to take fo flight a bufis 
nefs fo very ferioufly. They told him it was the 
cuftom of the country ; that every country had its 
cuftoms; that the Turkifh manners were a little 
rough; but that in the main the Turks were a 
good-natured people; that what would have been 
a deadly affront any where elfe, was only a little 
freedom there; in fhort, they told him to think no 
more of the matter, and to try his fortune in ano- 
ther promenade. But the *{quire, though a little 
clownifh, had fome home-bred fenfe. What! have 
I come, at all this expence and trouble, all the 
way to Conftantinople only to be kicked? Without 
going beyond my own ftable, my groom, for half 
a crown, would have kicked me to my heart’s con- 
tent. I don’t mean to ftay in Conftantinoplc eight 

and 
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and forty hours, nor ever to return to this rough, 
-good-natured people, that have their own cuftoms. 
In my opinion the {quire was in the right. He 
was fatisfied with his firft ramble and his firft in- 
juries. But reafon of ftate and common-fenfe are 
two things. If it were not for this difference, it 
might not appear of abfolute neceflity, after having’ 
received a certain quantity of buffetings by ad- 
vance, that we fhould fend a peer of the réalm to 
the {cum of the earth, to collect the debt to the 
laft farthing; and to receive, with infinite aggrava- 
tion,.the fame fcorns which had been paid to our 
fapplication through a commoner: but it was pro- 
per, I fuppofe, that the whole of our country, in all 
its orders, fhould have a fhare of the indignity ; 
and, as in reafon, that the higher orders fhould 
touch the larger proportion. . 
This bufinefs was not ended, becaufe our dig-. 
nity was wounded, or becaufe our patience was 
worn out with contumely and fcorn. We had 
‘not difgorged one particle of the naufcous dofes 
with which we were fo liberally crammed by the 
mountebanks of Paris, in order to drug and diet 
us into perfect tamenefs. No; we waited, till the 
morbid ftrength of our douliméa for their phyfick 
had exhaufted the well-ftored difpenfary of their 
empiricifm. It is impoflible to guefs at the term 
to which our forbearance would have extended. 
The regicides were more fatigued with giving 
Vou. VIII. T blows 
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blows than the callous cheek of Britith diplomacy 
was hurt in receiving them. They had no way 
left for getting rid of this mendicant perfeverance, 
but by fending for the beadle, and forcibly driving 
our embafly ‘ of fhreds and patches,’ with all its 


‘mumping cant, from the inhofpitable door of can- 
nibal cafthe— 


«¢ Where the gaunt maftiff, growling at the gate, 
‘¢ Affrichts the beggar whom he longs to eat.”’ 


I think we might have found, before the rude 
hand of infolent office was on our fhoulder, and 
the ftaff of ufurped authority brandithed over our 
heads, that contempt of the fuppliant is not the beft 

_ forwarder of a fuit; that national difgrace is not 
‘the high road to fecurity, much lefs to power and 
greatnefs. Patience, indeed, ftrongly indicates the 
‘love of peace: but mere love does not always Icad 
to enjoyment. It is the power of winning that 
‘palm which enfures our-wearing it. Virtues have 
_ their place; and out of their place they hardly de- 
ferve the name. They pafs into the netghbouring 
vice. The patience of fortitude and the endurance 


of pufillanimity are things very different, as in their 


principle, fo in their effects. 

In truth this declaration, containing a narrative 
of the firft tranfaction of the kind (and I hopc it 
will be the laft) m the intercourfe of nations, as a 
compofition, 1s ably drawn. It does credit to our 
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Official Ryle. The report of the fpeech of the mi- 
nifter in a great affembly, which I have read, is a 
comment upon the declaration. "Without inquiry 
how far that report is exact, (inferiour I believe 
it may be to what it would reprefent,) yet till it 
reads as a moft eloquent and finifhed performance. 
‘Hardly one galling circumftance of the indignities 
offered by the dire¢tory of regicide, to the fuppli- 
cations made to that junto in his majefty’s name, 
has been fpared. Every one of the aggravations 
attendant on thefe acts of outrage is, with wonder- 
ful perfpicuity and order, brought forward in its 
place, and in the manner moft fitted to produce its 
effect. ‘They are turned to every point of view | 
in which they can be feen to the beft advantage. | 
All the parts are fo arranged as to point out their 
relation, and to furnifh a true idea of the fpirit of 
the whole tranfaction. 

This fpeech may ftand for a model. Never, for 
the triumphal decoration of any theatre, not for 
the decoration of thofe of Athens and Rome, or 
even of this theatre of Paris, from the embroideries 
of Babylon or from the looin of the Gobelins, hat. 
there been fent any hiftorick tiffue, fo truly drawn, 
fo clofely and fo finely wrought, or in which the. 
forms are brought out in the rich purple of fuch 
glowing and blufhing colours. It puts me im mind 
of the piece of tapeftry, with which Virgil propofed 
to adorn the theatre he was to. erect to Auguftus, 
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upon the banks of the Mincio, who now hides* his 
head in his reeds, and leads his flow and melan- 
choly windings through banks wafted by the bar- 
barians of Gaul: He fuppofes that the artifice is 
fuch, that the figures of the conquered nations in 
his tapeftry are made to play their part, and are 
eonfounded in the machine: 


* ‘ 7 : 
66 utque 


a <¢ Purpurea intexti tollant aul Britanni;’” 


Or as Dryden tranflates it fomewhat paraphratti- 
cally, but not lefs in the fpirit of the prophet thar 
of the poet, 


Where the proud theatres difvlofe the fcenc, 
Which, interwoven, Britons feem to raife, 
And thew the triumph which their thame difpliys. 


It is fomething wonderful, that the fagacity 
fhown in the declaration and the fpeech (and, fo 
far as it goes, greater was never fhown) fhould have 
failed to difcover to the writer and to the {peaker, 
the infeparable relation between the parties to this 
tranfaction ; and that nothing can be faid to dif- 
play the imperious arrogance of a bafe enemy, 
which does not defcribe with equal force and equal _ 
truth the contemptible figure of an abject embafly 
to that imperious powers =, 

It is no lefs ftriking, that the fame obvious re- 
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fleMon fhould not occur to thofe gentlemen who 
conducted the oppofition to government. But 
their thoughts were turned another way. They 
feem to have bcen fo entirely occupied with the 
defence of the French. directory, fo very eager in 
finding recriminatory precedents to juftify every 
act of its intolerable infolence, fo animated in their 
accufations of miniftry for not having, at the very — 
outfet, made conceflions proportioned to the digy 
nity of the great victorious power we had offended, 
that every thing concerning the facrifice in this 
‘bufinefs of national honour, and of the moft fun- 
damental principles in the policy of negotiation, 
{eemed wholly ta have efcaped them. To this 
fatal hour, the contention in parliament appeared 
in another form, and was animated by another {pi- 
rit. For three hundred ycars and more, we have 
had wars with what ftood as government in France. 
In all that period the language of minifters, whe- 
ther of boait or of apology, was, that they had left 
nothing undone for the aflertion of the national 
honour; the oppofitton, whether patriotically or 
factioufly, contending, that the minifters had been 
oblivious of the national glory, and had made im- 
proper facrifices of that publick -intereft, which 
they were bound not only to preferve, but by all 
fair methods to augment, This total change of 
tone on both fides of your howe, forms itfelf no 
inconfiderable revolution; and I am afraid it prog-— 
| T 3 —— nofticateg 
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nofticates others of ftill greater importance. @he 
minifters exhaufted the ftores of their eloquence 
in demonftrating,.that they had quitted the fafe, 
beaten high-way of treaty between independent 
powers; that to pacify the enemy they had made, 
every facrifice of the national dignity ; and that 
they had offered to immolate at the fame fhrine 
the moft valuable of the national acquifitions. The 
oppofition infifted, that the victims were not fat 
nor fair enough to be offered on the altars of blaf- 
phemed regicide; and it was inferred from thence, 
that the facrifical minifters, (who were a fort of in- 
truders in the wortfhip of the new divinity) in their 
{chifmatical devotion had difcovered more of hypo- 
crify than zeal. They charged them with a con- 
cealed refolution to perfevere in what thefe gentle- 
men have (in perfect confiftency, indeed, with 
-themfelves, but moft irreconcileably with fact and 
reafon) called an unjuft and impolitick war. 
That day was, I fear, the fatal term of /eca/ p2- 
triotifm. On that day, J fear, there was an end of 
that narrow fcheme of relations called our country, 
with all its pride, its prejudices, and its partial af- 
fections. All the little quiet rivulets, that water- 
ed an humble, a contracted, but not an unfruitful 
field, are to be loft in the wafte expanfe, and bound- 
Jefs, barren ocean of the homicide philanthropy of 
France. It 1s no longer an object of terrour, the 
acgrandizement of a new power, which teaches as 
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a profeflor that philanthropy in the chair; whilft 
{t propagates by arms, and eftablifhes by conqueft, 
the comprehenfive fyftem of univerfal fraternity. 
In what light is all this viewed in a great affem- 
bly: The party which takes the leacf there has nq 
longer any apprehenfions, except thofe that arife 
from not being admitted to the clofeft and moft 
confidential connexions with the metrapolis of that 
fraternity. ‘That reigning party no longer touches 
on its favourite {ubject, the difplay of thofe hor- 
rours, that muft attend the exiftence of a power, 
with fuch difpofitions and principles, feated in the 
heart of Europe. [f is fatisfied to find fome loofe, 
ambiguous expreflions in its former declarations, 
which may-fet it free from its profeffions and en- 
gagementy, , It always {peaks of peace with the re- 
gicides as a great and an wndoubted bleffing ; and 
fuch 9 biefling as, if obtained, promifes, as much. 
as any human difppfition of things can promife, 
'fecurity.and permanence. jt holds out nothing at 
all definite towards this fecurity. It gnly feeks, 
by a reftoration, to fome of their former owners, 
of fome fragments of the general wreck pf Europe, 
to lind a plaufible plea for a prefent retreat from 
an cmbarrafling pofition, As to the future, that 
party is content to leave it, goyered in a night of 
the moft palpable obfcurity, Jt neyer once has 
entered jntp a particle of detail of what our own 
fituation, or that of other powers muft be, under. 
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the bleflings of the peace we feck. This defe&, 
to my power, I mean to fupply; that if any per- 
fons fhould ftill continue to think an attempt at 
forefight is any part of the duty of a ftatefman, I 
may contribute ‘my trifle to the materials of his 
{peculation. | 


As to the other. party, the minority « va to-day, | 


poflibly the majority of to-morrow, {mall in num- 
ber but full of talents and every fpecics of energy, 
_ which, upon the avowed ground of being more 


acceptable to France, is a candidate for the helm — 


? 


of this kingdom, it has never changed from the ' 
beginning. It has preferved a perennial confift- 


ency. ‘This would be a never failing fource of 
true glory, if fpringing from juft and right ; but 
it is truly dreadful if it be an arm of Styx, which 
{prings out of the profoundeft depths of a poifoned 
foil. The French maxims were by thefe gentle- 
men ut no time condemned. I fpeak of their lan- 
‘guage in the moft moderate terms. There are 
many who think that they have gone much fur- 
ther; that they have always magnified and extol- 
Ied the French maxims; that not in the leaft dif- 
guifted or difcouraged by the monftrous ‘evils, which 


have attended thefe maxims from the moment of. 


their adoption, both at home and abroad, they ftill 
continue to predict, that in due time they mutt 


produce tue greateft good to the poor human race. 


They epianeic perfift in ftating thofc evils as 
matter 
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matter of accident; as things wholly collateral to 
the fyftem. 

It is obferved, that this party has’ never a 
of an ally of Great Britain with the {malleft degree 
of refpect or regard; on the contrary, it has gene-= 
rally mentioned them under opprobrious appella- 
tions, and in fuch terms of contempt or execra- 
tion, as never had been heard before, becaufe no 
fuch would ‘have formerly been permitted in our — 
publick affemblies. The moment, however, that 
any of thofe allies quitted this obnoxious connexion, 
the party has inftantly paffed an act of indemnity 
and oblivion in their favour. After this, no fort of | 
cenfure on their conduct; no imputation on their 
character! From that moment their pardon was — 
fealed in a reverential and myfterious filence. With 
the gentlemen of this minority, there is no ally, 
from one end of Europe to the other, with whom 
‘we ought not to be afhamed to act. The whole 
college of the ftates of Europe is no better than a 
gang of tyrants. With them all our connexions 
were broken off at once. We ought to have cul- 
tivated France, and France alone, from the mo- 
ment of her revolution. On that happy change, 
all our dread of that nation as a power was to ceafe. 
She became in an inftant dear to our affections, 
and one with our interefts. All other nations we 
ought to have commanded not to trouble her fa- 
cred throes, whilft in labour to bring into an happy 
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birth her abundant litter of eonldiutlone We 
ought to have acted under her aufpices, i in extend, 
ing her falutary influence upon every fide. From 
that moment England and France were become na, 
tural allies, and all the other {tates natural enemies, 
- The whole face of the world was changed. What 
was it to us if fle acquired Holland and the Auf, 
_ trian Netherlands? By her conquefts fhe only en- 
larged the {phere of her beneficence ; fhe only ex- 
tended the bleffings of liberty to fo many more 
foolifhly reludtant nations. What was it to Eng, 
land, if by adding thefe, among the richeft and 
moft peopled countries of the world to her territo- 
ries, fhe thereby left no poffible link of communi; 
cation between us and any other power withwhom 
— we could act againft her? On this new fyftem of 
optimifm, it is fo much the better ;—fo much the 
further are we removed from the contact with ing 
fectious defpotifm. No longer a thought of a bar- 
rier in the Netherlands to Holland againft France. 
_ All that is obfolete policy. It is fit that France 
fhould have both Holland and the Auftrian Nether- 
Jands too, as a barrier to her again{ft the attacks of 
‘ defpotiim. She cannot multiply her fecurities too 
much ; and as to our fecurity, it is to be found in 
her’s. Had we cherifhed her from the beginning, 
and felt for heravhen attacked, fhe, poor good foul, 
would never haveinvadedany foreign nation; never 
murdered her fovercign and his family; never pro- 
{cribed, 
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{cribed, never exiled, never imprifoned, never been | 
guilty of extrajudicial maflacre, or of legal murder. 
All would have been a golden age, full of peace, 
order,and liberty! and philofophy, raymg out from 
Europe, would have warmed and enlightened the 
-pniverfe: but unluckily, irritable philofophy, the 
moft irritable of all things, was put into a paffion, 
and provoked into ambition abroad and tyranny at 
home. They find all this very natural and very 
juttifiable. They chufe to forget, that other na- 
tions ftruggling for freedom, have been attacked by 
their neighbours ; or that their neighbours have 
otherwife interfered ‘in their affairs. Often have 
neighbours interfered in favour of princes againi 
their rebellious fubjects; and often in favour of fub- 
jects againft their prince. Such cafes fill half the 
pages of hiftory, yet never were they ufed as an 
apology, much lefs as a juftification, for atrocious 
cruelty in princés, or for general maffacre and con- 
fifcation on the part of revolted fubjects; never as 
a politick caufe for fuffering any fuch powers to 
agerandize themfelves without limit and without 
meafure. A thoufand times have we feen it af- 
{erted in publick prints and pamphlets, that if the 
nobility and priefthood of. France had ftaid at 
home, their property never would have been con- 
hifcated. One would think that none of the clergy 
had been robbed previous to their deportation, - 
or that their deportation had, on their part, been 
a voluntary act. One would think that the no- 
, bility 
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bility and gentry, and merchants and bankers, 
whe ftaid at home, had enjoyed their property — 
in fecurity and repofe. The affertors of thefe po- 
fitions well know, that the lot of thoufands who 
remained at home was far more terrible; that the | 
rhoft cruel imprifonment was only a harbinger of 
a cruel.and ignominious death; and that in this 
mother country of freedom, there were no lefs than. 
Three Hundred Thoufand at one time in prifon. I 
gono further. I inftance only thefe reprefenta- 
tions of the party as ftaring indications of partiality 
to that fect, to whofe dominion. they would have | 
left this country nothing to oppofe’ but her own 
naked force, and confequently fubjected us, on 
every reverfe of fortune, to the imminent danger 
of falling under thofe very evils in that very fyftem, 
which are attributed, not to its own nature, but to 
the perverfene{s of others. There is nothing in the 
world fo difficult as to put men in a ftate of ju- 
dicial neutrality. A leaning there muft ever be, 
and it is of the firit importance to any nation to. 
obferve to what. fide that Icaning inclines—whe- 
ther to our own community, or to one with which 
it is in a ftate of hoftility. a 
Men are rarely without fome fympathy in the 
fuffcrings of others; but in the immenfe and di- 
verfified mafs of human mifery, which may be pi- 
tied, but cannot be relieved, in the grofs, the mind 
mutt make achoice. Our fympathyis always more 


forcibly attracted towards the misfortunes of certain 
| perfons, 
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perfons, and in cértain defcriptions: and this fym- 
pathetick attraction difcovers, beyond a poffibility 
of miftake, our mental aflinitics, and elective affec< - 
tions. It is a muchfurer proof, than the ftrongeft 
declaration, of a real ‘connexion and of an over- 
ruling biasin the mind. Iam told that’ the active 
fympathies of this party have been chiefly, if not 
wholly, attracted to the fufferings of the patriarchal 
rebels, who were amonglt the promulgators of the 
maxims of the French revolution, and who have 
fuffered, from their apt and forward {cholars, fome 
part of the evils, which they had themfelves fo li- 
berally diftributed to all the other parts of the com- 
munity. Some of thefe men, flying from the 
knives which they had fharpened againft their conn. 
try and its laws, rebelling againft the very powers 
they had fet over themfelves by their rebellion 
again{t their fovereign, given up by thofe very ar- 
mies to whofe faithful attachment they trufted for 
their fafety and fupport, after they had completely 
debauched all military fidelity in its fource; fome 
of thefe men, I fay, had fallen into the hands of 
the head of that family, the moft illuftrious perfon 
of which they had three times cruelly imprifoned; 
and delivered in that ftate of captivity to thofe 
hands, from which they were able'to relieve, nei- 
ther her, nor their own neareft and moft venerable 
kindred. .One of thefe men, connected with this 
country by no. circumitance of pirth 5 not related 
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to any diftinguifhed families here; recommended 
by nofervice; endeared to this nation by no aé& or 
even expreflion of kindnefs; comprehended in no 
_ league or common caufe; embraced by no laws of 
publick hofpitality; this man was the only one to 
be found in Europe, in whofe favour the Britith 
nation, paffing judgment, without hearing, on its 
almoft only ally, was to force, (and that not by 
foothing interpofition, but with every reproach for 
inhumanity, cruelty,and breach of the laws of war,) 
from prifon. We were to releafe him from that 
prifon out of which, in abufe of the lenity of go-. 
vernment amidft its rigour, and in violation of at 
leaft an underftood parole, he had attempted an 
efcape; an. efcape excufeable if you will, but na- 
turally productive of ftrict and vigilant confine- 
ment. The earneftnefs of gentlemen to free this 
perfon was the more extraordinary, becaufe there 
was full as little in him to raife admiration, from 
any eminent qualities he poffeffed, as there was to 
excite an intereft, from any that were amiable. A 
perfon, not only of no real civil or literary talents, 
but of no fpecious appearance of either ; and in 
his military profeffion, not marked as a leader in 
any one act of able or fuccefsful enterprife—unlefs 
his leading on (or his following) the allied army of 
Amazonian and male cannibal Parifians to Ver- 
failles, on the famous fifth of October, 1780, is to 
- tnake his glory. Any other exploit of his, as a ges 
neral, 
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eral, never heard of. But the triumph of gene- 
ral fraternity, was but the more fignalized by the 
total want of particular claims, in that cafe; and by 
poftponing all fuch claims, in a cafe where they 
really exifted, where they ftood emboffed, and ina 
manner forced themfelves on the view of common 
‘fhort-fighted benevolence. Whilft, for its improve- 
ment, the humanity of thofe gentlemen was thus 
on its travels, and had got as far off as Olmutz, 
they never thought of a place and a perfon much 
nearer to them,or of moving an inftructionto Lord 
Malmefbury in favour of their own sai coun 
tryman, Sir Sydney Smith. 

This officer, having attempted, with great pa 
lantry, to cut out a vefiel from one of the cnemy’s | 
harbours, was taken after an obftinate refiftance ; 
fuch as obtained him the marked refpe& of thofe 
who were witnefles of his valour, and knew the 
circumftances in which it was difplayed. Upon 
his arrival at Paris, he was inftantly thrown into 
‘prifon; where the nature of his fituation will beft 
be underftood, by knowing, that amongft its miti- 
gations, was the permiffion to walk occafionally in 
‘the court, and to enjoy the privilege of fhaving 
-himfelf. On the old fyftem of feelings and prin- . 
‘ciples, his fufferings might have been entitled to _ 
‘confideration, and even in a comparifon with thofe 
-of citizen la Fayette, to a priority in the order of 
compaffion. If the minifters had neglected to 
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take any fteps in his favour, a declaration of the 
fenfe of the houfe of commons would have ftimu- 
‘lated them to their duty. If they had caufeda 
Teprefentation to be made, fuch .a proceeding 
would have added force to it. If reprifal fhould 
be thought advifeable, the addrefs of the houfe. 
would have given an additional fanétion to a mea- 
fure which would have been, indeed, juftifiable 
without any other fanéction than its own reafon. 
But no. Nothing atalllike it. In fact, the merit 
‘of Sir Sydney Smith, and his claim on Britith com- 
paffion, was of a-kind altogether different from 
that which interefted fo deeply the authors of the 
motion in favour -of citizen Ja Fayette. In my 
humble opinion, Captain Sir Sydney Smith has 
another fort of merit with the Britifh nation, and - 
fomething of a higher claim on Britifh humanity 
than citizen la Fayette. Faithful, zealous, and 
ardent in the fervice of his king and country ; full 
of {pirit; fullof refources; going out of the beaten 
-toad, but going right, becaufe his uncommon en- 
terprife was not conducted by a vulgar judgment ; 
—in his profeflion, Sir Sydney Smith might be 
confidered as-a diftinguifhed perfon, if any perfon 
could well be diftinguifhed in a fervice in which 
{carce a commander can be named without put- 
ting you in mind of fome action of intrepidity, 
fkill, and vigilance, that has given them a fair title 
to contend with-any men and in any age. But I 
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will fay nothing farther of the merits of Sir Sydney 
Smith: the mortal animofity of the regicide enemy 
fuperfedes all other panegyrick. Their hatred isa 
judgment in his favour without appeal. At pre- 
fent he is lodged in the tower of the Temple, the 
laft prifon of Louis the Sixteenth, and the laft but 
one of Maria Antonietta of Auftria; the prifon of 
Louis the Seventeenth; the prifon of Elizabeth of 
Bourbon. There he lies, unpitied by the grand 
philanthropy, to meditate upon the fate of thofe 
who are faithful to their king and country. Whilft 
this prifoner, fecluded from intercourfe, was in- 
dulging in thefe cheering reflections, he might 
poflibly have had the further confolation of learn. 
ing (by means of the infolent exultation of his 
guards) that there was an Englifh ambaffador at 
Paris; he might have had the proud comfort of 
hearing, that this ambaflador had the honour of 
pafiing his mornings in refpectful attendance at 
the office of a regicide pettifogger; and that in 
the evening he relaxed in the amufements of 
the opera,-and in the fpedtacle of an audience 
totally mew; an audience in which he had the 
pleafure of feeing about him not a fingle face. that . 
be could formerly have known in Paris; -but in the 
piace of that company, one indeed more than equal 
to it in difphy of gaiety, fplendour and luxury ; a 
fet af abandoned wretches, fquandering in info- 
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lent riot the fpoils of-thdit bleeding country. A 
fabjeét of profound reflection both to the — 
and to the ambaflador. os 

-. Whether all the matter upon which. 1 lane 
grounded” my opinion: of this--lalt. party. be fully 
authenticated. or riot, mtft be left to thofe who 
have had the opportunity of a neater view of its 


conduct, and who have been more attentive in ~ 


their. perufal of the writings, which have.appeared 
in its favour. But for my part, I have never 
heard the grofs facts on which I ground my idea 
of theit marked partiality to the reigning tyranny 
in France, in any part, denied. 1:am not fur- 
prifed at all this. Opinions, as they fometimes 
follow, fo they frequently. guide and direct the 
affections ; and men may become more attached 
to the country of their principles, than to the 
country of their birth. What I have ftated here 
is only to mark the {pirit which feems to me, 
though in fomewhat different ways, to actuate our 
’ great party-leaders; and to trace this firft pattern 
of a negotiation to its true fource. | | 
_ Such 1s the prefent ftate of our publick councils. 
Well might I be afhamed of what feems to be a 
cenfure of two great factions, with the two moft 
eloquent men, which this country ever faw, at the 
head of them, if I had found that either of them 
could fupport their conduct by any: example in the 
hiftory of their country. I fhould very:much prefer 
: = their 
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their judgment to my own, if I were not obliged, 
by an infinitely overbalancing weight of authority, 


to prefer the collected wifdom of ages to the abil 


ties of any two men living. I return to the de- 
elaration, with which the hiftory of the abortion | 
of a treaty with the regicides is clofed.. 

_ After fuch an elaborate difplay had’ ‘been stalls 
of the injuftice and infolence of an enemy, who 
feems to have been irritated by every one of the 
means, which had been commonly ufed with effeé& 
to foothe the rage of intemperate powet, the na- _ 
tural refult would be, that the fcabbard, in which 
we in vain attempted to plunge our {word, fhould — 
have been thrown away with {fcorn. It would have 
been natural, that, rifing in the fulnefs of their 
might, infulted majefty, defpifed dignity, violated - 
juftice, rejected fupplication, patience goaded into, 
fury, would have poured out all the length of the — 
reins upon all the wrath which they had fo. long 
reftrained. It: might have been expetted, that. 
emulous of the glory of the youthful hero* in 
alliance with him, touched by the example of what 
one man, well formed and well placed, may do in 
the moft defperate ftate of affairs, convinced there 
is a courage of the cabinet full as powerful, and 
far Icfs vulgar than that of the field, our minifter 
would have changed the whole line of that un- 


* The Archduke Charles of Avftria. 
W.2 profperous 
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profperous prudence, which hitherto had produced 
all the effects of the blindeft temerity. If he 
found his fituation full of. danger, (and I do not 
deny that it is perilous in the extreme) he mutt 
feel that it is alfo full of glory; and that he is 
placed on a ftage, than which no mufe of fire 
‘that had afcended the higheft heaven of inven- 
tion, could imagine any thing more awful and 
auguit. It was hoped, that in this {welling {cene, 
in which he moved with fome of the firft poten- 
tates of Europe for his fellow actors, and with 
fo many of the reft for the anxious fpectators of 
& part, which, as he plays it, determines for ever 
their deftiny and: his own, like Ulyfles, in the un- 
ravelling point of the epick ftory, he would have 
rhrown off his patience and his rags together ; and 
ftripped’ of unworthy difguifes, he would have 
ftood forth in the form, and in the attitude of an 
hero. On that day, it was thought he would have 
affumed the port of Mars; that he would bid to 
be brought forth from their hideous kennel (where 
his fcrupulous tendernefs had too long unmured 
them) thofe impatient dogs of war, whofe fierce 
‘regards affright even the minifter of vengeance 
that feeds them; that he would let them loofe, in 
famine, fever, plagues, and death, upon a guilty 
‘race, to whofe frame, and to all whofe habit, order, 
peace, rcligion, and virtue, are alien and abhorrent. 
~. It was expected that he would at laft have thought 
<, 2 2 of 
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of active and effectual war; that he would no 
longer amufe the Britifh lion in the chace of mice 
and rats; that he would no longer employ the 
whole naval power of Great Britain, once the tert 
rour of the world, to prey upon the miferable re 
mains of a peddling commerce, which the enemy 
did not regard, and from which none could profit. 
It was expected that he would have re-aflerted the 
juftice of his caufe; that he would have re-ani- 
mated whatever remained to him of his allies, and 
endeavoured to recover thofe whom their fears 
had led aftray; that he would have re-kindled the 
martial ardour of his citizens; that he would have 

~ held out to them the example of their anceftry, 
the affertor of Europe, and the fcourge of French 
ambition; that he would have reminded them of a 
potterity, which if this nefarious robbery, under 
the fraudulent name and falfe colour of a governs 
ment, fhould in full power be feated in the heart 
of Europe, muft for ever be configned to vice, im» 
piety, barbarifm, and the moft ignominious flavery _ 
of body and mind. In fo holy a caufe it was pre 
fumed, that he would (as in the beginning of the 
war he did) have opened all the temples; and with 
prayer, with fafting, and with fupplication (better 
directed than to the grim Moloch of regicide in 
France), have called upon us to raife that united 
cry, which has fo often ftormed Heaven, and with 4 


a pious violence forced down bleflings upon 2 ree / 
A 3 pentant 
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' pentant people. It was hoped that when he had 
invoked upon his endeavours the favourable regard 
of the Protector of the human race, it would be 
feen that his mtnaces to the enemy, and his prayers 
to the Almighty, were, not followed, but accom- 
panied, with correfpondent action. It was hoped 
that his fhrilling trumpet fhould be heard, not to 
announce a fhew, but to found a charge. 

Such a conclufion to fuch a declaration and fuch 
_afpeech, would have been a thing of courfe; fo 
much a thing of courfe, that I will be bold to fay, 
if in any ancient hiftory, the Roman for inftance, 
(fuppofing that in Rome the matter of fuch a de- 
tail could have been furnifhed) a conful had gone 
through fuch a long train of proceedings, and 
that there was a chafm in the-manufcripts by 

which we had loft the conclufion of the fpeech and 
. the fubfequent part of the narrative, all criticks 
would agree, that a F'reinfhemius would have been 
thought to have managed the fupplementary bu- 
‘finefs of a continuator moft unfkilfully, and to 
have fupplied the hiatus moft improbably, if he 
had not filled up the gaping fpace, in a manner 
fomewhat fimilar (though better executed) to 
what I have imagined. But too often different is 
rational conjecture from melancholy fa&. This 
exordium, as contrary to all the rules of rhetorick, 
as to thofe more eflential rules of policy which our 
fituation would didtate, is s intended as a prelude to 

a deadening 
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a deadening and difheartening propofition ; as if 
all that a-minifter had to fear in a war of hisown 
conducting, was, that the people fhould purfue it 
with too ardent a zeal.. Such a tone, as I guefled 
the minifter would have taken, ] am very fure, i$ 
the true, unfuborned, unfophifticated language of 
genujne natural feeling under the {mart of patience 
exhaufted and abufed. Such a conduct as the 
facts {tated in the declaration gave room to expect, 
is that which true wifdom would haye dictated 
under the impreffion of thofe genuine feelings. 
Never was there a jar or difcord, between genuine’ 
fentiment and found policy. Never, no, never 
did nature fay one thing and wifdom fay another. 
Nor are fentiments of elevation in themfelves tur- 
gid and unnatural. Nature is never more truly 
herfelf, than in her grandeft forms. The Apollo 
of Belvedere (if the univerfal robber has yet left 
him at Belvedere)is as much in nature,as any ligure 
from the pencil of Rembrandt, or any clown in 
the ruftick revels of Teniers, Indeed it is when a 
great nation is in great difficulties, that minds 
muft exalt themfelves to the occafion, or all is Joft. 
Strong paffion under the direction of a feeble rea- 
fon feeds 3 low fever, which ferves only ta deftroy 
the body that entertains it, But vehement paflic n 
docs not always indicate an infirm judgment. It 
often, accompanies, and actuates, and is even auxi- 
Hary toa a pow erful underftanding ; and when they 
U 4 | both ) 
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' both confpire and act harmonioufly, their force i6 
great to deftroy diforder within, and to repel in- 
jury from abroad. If ever there was a time that 
calls on us for no vulgar conception of things, and 
for exertions in no vulgar ftrain, it is the awful 
hour that Providence has now appointed to: this 
‘nation. Every little meafure is a great errour; 
and every great errour will bring on no fmall ruin. 
Nothing can be directed above the mark that we 
muft aim at: Every thing below it is abfolutely 
thrown away. © 
Except with the addition of the unheard-of in- 
fult offered to our ambaflador by his rude expul- 
fion, we are never to forget that the point on which 
the negotiation with De la Croix broke off, was 
_ exatly that which had ftifled in its cradle the 
negotiation we had attempted with Barthélémy. 
Fach of thefe tranfactions, concluded with a ma- 
nifefto upon our part: but the laft of our manifef- 
toes very materially differed from the frft. The 
firft declaration ftated, that “ nothing was left but — 
** to profecute a war equally juft and neceflary.”” In 
the fecond, the juftice and neceflity of the war is 
dropped: the fentence importing that nothing 
was left but the profecution of fach a war, difap- 
pears alfo. Inftead of this refolution to profecute 
the war, we fink into a whining lamentation on 
the abrupt termination of the treaty. We have 
nothing left but the laft refource of female weak- 
| ) | nefs, 
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nefs, of helplefs-infancy, of doting decrepitude,— 
wailing and lamentation. ' We cannot even utter 
a fentiment of vigour—“ his majefty has only to 
“lament.” A poor pofleffion, to be left to a great 
monarch! Mark the effect produced on our coun- 
cils by continued infolence, and inveterate hofti- 
lity! We grow more malleable under their blows. 
In-reverential filence, we {mother the caufe and 
origin of the war. On that fundamental article of 
faith, we leave every one to abound in his own 
fenfe. In the minifter’s {peech, gloffing on the 
declaration, it is indeed mentioned ; but very fee; 
bly. The lines are fo faintly drawn as hardly to be 
traced. They only make a part of our confolation 
in the circumftances which we fo dolefully lament. 
We reft our merits on the humility, the earneft- 
nefs of folicitation, and the perfect good faith of 
thofe fubmiffions, which have been ufed to per- . 
fuade our regicide- enemies to grant us fome fort 
of peace. Not a word is faid, which might not 
have been full as well faid, and much better too, if - 
the Britifh nation had appeared in the fimple cha- 
racter of a penitent cdnvinced of his errours and 
offences, and offering, by penances, by pilgrimages, 
and by all the modes of expiation evet devifed by 
anxious, reftlefs guilt, to make all the atonement 
in his miferable power: 

The declaration ends as I have before satis it, 
with afolemn voluntary pledge, the moft full and | 
the moft folemn that ever was given, of our refo- 
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lution (if fo it may be called) to enter again into 

the very fame courfe. It requires nothing more of 
the regicides, than to furnifh fome fort of excufe, 
fome fort of colourable pretext, for our renewing 
the fupplications of innocenee at the feet of guilt. 
It leaves the moment of negotiation, a moft impor- | 
tant moment, to the choice of the enemy. He is 
to regulate it according to the convenience of his 
affairs. He is to bring it forward at that time 
when it may beft ferve to eftablifh his authority 
at home, and to extend his power abroad. A dan- 
gerous aflurance for this nation to give, whether 
it is broken or whether it is kept. As all treaty 
was broken off, and broken off in the manner we 
have feen, the field of future conduct ought to be 
referved free and unincumbered to our future dif- 
cretion. As to the fort of condition prefixed to 
the pledge, namely, “ that the enemy fhould be 
** difpofed to enter into the work. of general paci- 
* fication with the fpirit of reconciliation and 
“equity,” this phrafeology cannot poffibly be con- 
fidered otherwife, than as fo many words thrown 
tn to fill the fentence, and to round it to the ear. 
We prefixed the fame plaufible conditions to any 
‘renewal of the negotiation, in oyr manifefto on the 
rejection of our propofals, at Bafle. We did not 
confider thofe conditions as binding. -We opened’ 
a much more ferious negotiation without any fort 
of regard to them; and there is no new negotia- - 
tion, which we can — cpen upon fewer indi- 
cations 
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cations of conciliation and equity, than were to bé | 
difcovered, when we entered into our laft at Paris. 
Any of the flighteft pretences, any of the moft 
loofe, formal, equivocating expreffions, would juf- 
tify us under the peroration of this piece, in again 
fending the laft, or fome other Lord mati 
to Paris. 

TI hope I mifunderftand this pledge; or that we 
fhall fhew no more regard to it, than we have done 
to all the faith, that we have plighted to vigour and 
refolution, in our former declaration. If I am to 
underftand the conclufion of the declaration to be 
what’ unfortunately it feems to me, we make an 
* engagement wjth the enemy, without any corref- 
pondent engagement on his fide. We feem to 

have cut ourfelves off from any benefit which au 
intermediate ftate of things might furnifh to 
enable us totally to overturn that power, fo little 
connected with moderation and juftice. By hold- 
ing out no hope, either to the juftly difcontented 
in France,or to any foreign power, and leaving the 
ré-commencement of all treaty to this identical 
junto of affaffins, We do in effect affure and gua 
rantee to them, the full poffeffion of the rich fruits 
of their confifcations, of their murders of men, 
women, and children, and of all the multiplied, 
endlefs, namelefs iniquities by which they have 
obtained their power. We guarantee to them the 
pofleffion of 2 country, fuch and fo fituated as 

France, 
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France, sound: entire, anne perhaps aug: 
mented. 
* Well! fome will Gy in this cafe we have only 
fubmitted to the nature of things. The nature of 
things is, J admit, a fturdy adverfary. This might 
be alleged asa plea for our attempt at a treaty. 
_But what plea of that kind can be alleged, after 
the treaty was dead and gone, in favour of this 
pofthumous declaration? No neceflity has driven 
us to that pledge. It ‘is without a counterpart 
¢ven in expectation. And what can be ftated to 
obviate the evil which that -folitary engagement _ 
muft produce on the underftanding or the fears of 
men? Iafk, what have the regicides promifed you 
in return, in cafe you fhould fhew what they would 
- ealldifpofitions toconciliation andcquity, whilft you 
are giving that pledge from the throne, and engag- 
ing parliament to counter-fecure it? It is an awful 
confideration. It was onthe very day of the date 
of this wonderful pledge*, in which we aflumed 
the directorial government as lawful, and in which 
we engaged ourfelves to treat with. them when- 
ever they pleafed; it was'on that very day, the re- 
gicide fleet was weighing anchor from one of your 
harbours, where it had remained four days in per- 
fect quiet. Thefe harbours of the Britifh daminions 
are the portsof France. They are of-no ule but te | 


-— ‘ 
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protect an enemy from our beft allies, the ftorms 
of Heaven, and his own rafhnefs. Had the Wef# 
of Ireland been an unportuous coaft, the French 


naval power would have been undone. The ene- 


my ufes the moment for hoitility, without the leaf 
regard to your future difpofition of equity and con- 
ciliation. They go out of what were once your 
harbours, and they return to them at their pleafure. 


Eleven days they had the full ufe of Bantry Bay, 


and at jength their fleet returns from their har- 
bour of Bantry totheir harbour of Breft. Whilit 


you are invoking the propitious {pirit of regicide _ 


equity and conciliation, they anfwer you with an 
--attack. They turn out the pacifick bearer of 
your “ how do you does,” Lord Malmedbury ; 
and they return your vifit, and their “ thanks 


for your obliging inquiries,” by their old practifed - 


aflaflin Hache. They come to attack—What? 
A town, a fort, a naval ftation? They come 


to attack your king, your coniftitution, and the 


very being ef that parliament, which was holding 
out to them thele pledges, tagether with the.en- 
tirenefs of the empire, the laws, liberties, and pros 
perties of all the people. We know that they me- 


‘ditated the very fame invafion, and for the very» 


fame purpofes, upon this kingdom; and had the 

coaft been as opportune, would have effected it. 
. Whilft you are in vain torturing your invention 
to affure them of your on and good faith, they 
' have 
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have left no doubt concerning their good faith, 
and their fincerity towards thofe to whom they 
have engaged their honour. ‘To their power they 
have been true to the only pledge they have ever 
yet given to you, or to any of yours, I mean the 
‘folemn engagement which they entered into with 
the deputation of traitors who appeared at their 
‘bar, from England and from Ireland, in 1792. 
They have been true and faithful to the engage- 
ment which they had made more largely ; that is, 
their engagement to give effectual aid to infurrec- 
tion and treafon, wherever they might appear in | 
the world. We have feen the Britith declaration. 
This is the counter-declaration of the direCtory. 
This is the reciprocal pledge which regicide amity 
gives to the conciliatory pledges of kings! But, 
thank God, fuch pledges cannot exift fingle. 
They have no counterpart ; and if they had, the 
enemy’s conduct cancels fuch declarations; and I 
truft, along with them, cancels every thing of mif- 
chief and difhonour that they contain. — 
' There is one thing in this bufinefs which ap- 
pears to be wholly unaccountable, or accountable, 
on a fuppofition I dare not entertain for a moment. 
I cannot help afking, Why all this pains, to- clear 
the Britifh nation of ambition, perfidy, and the in- 
fatiate thirft of war? At what period of time was 
rt that our.country hasdefervedthat:load of infamy, 
of which nothing but preternatural humiliation in 


language 
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Tanguage and conduct can ferve to clear us? If © 
we have deferved this kind of evil fame from any 
thing we have done in a ftate of profperity, I am 
fure that it is not an abject conduct. in adverfity 
that can clear our reputation. Well is it: known 
that ambition can creep as well as foar. The pride 
‘of no perfon in a flourifhing condition is more 
jufily to be dreaded than that of him who is mean 
and cringing under a doubtful and unprofperous 
fortune. But it feems it was thought neceflary to 
give fome out-of-the-way proofs of our fincerity, 
as well as of our freedom from ambition. Is then 
fraud and falfehood become the diftinctive charac- 
ter of Englifhmen? Whenever your enemy choofes 
to accufe you of perfidy and ill faith, will you put 
it into his power to throw you into the purgatory 
of felf-humiliation? Is his charge equal to the 
finding of the grand jury of Europe, and fufficient 
to. put you upon your trial? But on that trial I 
will defend the Englifh miniftry. Iam forry that 
on foie points I have, on the principles I have al- 
ways oppofed, fo good a defence to make. They 
were not the firft to beginthe war. They did not 
excite the general confederacy in Europe, which 
was fo properly formed on the alarm given by the 
jacobinifm of France. ‘They did not begin with 
an hoftile aggreffion on the regicides of any of their 
allies. Thefe parricides of their own country, dif- 
ciplining themfelves for foreign by domettick yio- 
, lence, 
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lence, were the firft to attack a power that was our 
ally, by nature, by habit, and by the fanction of 
multiplied treaties. Is it not true, that they were 
the firft to declare war upon this kingdom? Is 
every word in the declaration from Downing-ftreet, 
concerning their conduct, and concerning ours and 
that of our allies, fo obviouily falfe, that it is necef- 
fary to give fome new invented proofs of our good 
faith in order to expunge the memory of all this 
perfidy ? , 

We know that over-labouring a point of this 
kind, has the direct contrary effect from what we 
with. We know that there is a legal prefumption 
againft men quando fe nimis purgitant; and if a 
charge of ambition is not refuted by an affected 
humility, certainly the character of fraud and per- 

- fidy is ftill lefs to be wafhed away by indications of 
meannefs. Fraud and prevarication are fervile 
vices, They fometimes grow out of the neceflities, 
always out of the habits of flavifh and degenerate 
{pirits: and on the theatre of the world, it is not — 
by affluming the mak of a Davus or a Geta that an 
actor will obtain credit for manly fimplicity and a 
liberal opennefs of proceeding. It is an erect coun- 
tenance; it isa firm adherence to principle; itisa - 
_ power of refifting falfe fhame and frivolous fear, 


._ that affert our good faith and honour, and affure to 


us the confidence of mankind. Therefore all thefe 
negotiations, and all the declarations with which 


they 
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they were preceded and followed, can only ferve 
to raife prefumptions againft that good faith and 
publick integrity, the fame of which to preferve in- 
violate is fo much the intereft and duty of every 
nation. , 
The pledge is an engagement “ to all Europe.” 
This is the more extraordinary, becaufe it is'a 
pledge, which no power in Europe, whom I have 
yet heard of, has thought proper to require at our 
hands. I-am not in the fecrets of office; and 
therefore I may be excufed for proceeding upon 
probabilities and exterior indications. 1 have fur- 
veyed all Europe from the eaft to the weft, from 
the north to the fouth, in fearch of this call upon 
us to purge ourfelves of “ fubtle duplicity and a 
punick f{tyle’’ in our proceedings. [have not. heard 
that his excellency the Ottoman ambaffador has 
expreffed his doubts of the Britith fincerity in our 
negotiation with the moft unchriftian republick 
lately fet up at our door. What fympathy, in that 
quarter, may have introduced a remonitrance upon 
the want of faith in this nation, I cannot pofitively 
fay. If it exifts, it is in Turkifh or Arabick,:and 
poffibly is not yet tranflated. But none of the na- 
tions which compofe the old Chriftian world have 
I. yet heard as calling upon us for thofe judicial 
purgations and ordeals, by fire and water, which 
we have chofen to gothrough;—for the other great 
proof, by battle, we feem to decline. 
‘Vou. VII. x For 
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For whofe ufe, entertainment, or inflruction, 
are all thofe overftrained and over-laboured pro- 
ceedings in council, in negotiation, and in {peeches 
in parliament, intended? What royal cabinet is 


-- to be enriched with thefe high-finifhed pictures of 


the arrogance of the {worn enemies of kings, and 
the meek patience of a Britifh adminiftration ? 
In what heart is it intended to kindle pity towards 
our multiplied mortifications and difgraces? At 
beft it is fuperfluous. What nation is unacquainted 


with the haughty difpofition of the common enemy ~ 


of all nations? It has been more than {feen, it has 

been felt; not only by thofe who have been the 
victims of their imperious rapacity, but,in a degree, 

by thofe very powers who have confented to eftab- 

lith this robbery, that they might be able to copy 

jit, with the impunity to make new ufurpations of 

theirown. The king of Pruffia has hypothecated 

in truft to the regicides his rich and fertile terri- 

tories on the Rhine, as a pledge of his zeal and af- 

fection to the caufe of liberty and equality. He 

has feen them robbed with unbounded liberty, and 

with the moit levelling equality. ‘The woods are 

-wafted; the country is ravaged; property is con- 
fifcated; and the people are put to bear a double 

_ yoke, in the exactions of a tyrannical government 
_ and in the cqntributions of an hoftile irruption. Is 

it to fatisfy the court of Berlin, that the court of 
London is to give the mn fort of pledge of its 
= : fincerity 
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fincerity and good faith to the French directory ? 
It is not that heart full of fenfibility,—it is not 
Lucchefini, the minifter of his Prufhian Majefty, 
the late ally of England, and the prefent ally of its. 
_enemy, who has demanded this pledge of our fin- 
cerity, as the price of renewal of the long leafe 
of his fincere friendfhip to this kingdom. 

It is not to our enemy, the now faithful ally of 
regicide, late the faithful ally of Great Britain, the ° 
Catholick king, that we addrefs our doleful lamen- 
tation: it is not to the Prince of Peace, whofe.de- 
claration of war was one of the firft aufpicious 
omens of general tranquillity, which our dove-like 
ambaflador, with the olive-branch in his beak, was 
faluted with at his entrance into the ark of clean 
birds at Paris. 

Surely it is not to the Tetrarch of Sardinia, now 
the faithful ally of a power who has feized upon all 
his fortrefles, and confifcated the oldeft dominions 
_ of his houfe; it is not to this once powerful, once 

refpected, and once cherifhed ally of Great Britain, 
that we mean to prove the fincerity of the peace 
which we offered to make at his expence. Or is it 
to him we are to prove the arrogance of the power 
_ who, under the name of friend, oppreffes him, and 
the poor remains of his fubjects, with all the fe- 
rocity of the moft cruel enemy? 

It is not to Holland, under the name of an ally, 
laid under a permanent military contribution, filled: 

Xa with 
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with their double garrifon of barbarous jacobin 
troops, and ten times more barbarous jacobin clubs 
and affemblies, that we find ourfelves obliged to 
give this pledge. 
Is it to Genoa, that we make this kind peoniile: 
a {tate which the regicides were to defend in a fa- 
vourable neutrality, but whofe neutrality has been, 
by the gentle influence of jacobin authority, forced 
into the trammels of an alliance ; whofe alliance 
has been fecured by the admiffion of French gar- 
rifons; and whofe peace has been for ever ratified 
by a forced declaration of war againft ourfelves ° 
It is not the grand duke of Tufcany who claims 
this declaration ; not the grand duke, who for his 
early fincerity, for his love of peace, and for his 
entire confidence in the amity of the-affaffins of his 
houfc, has been complimented in the Britifh par- 
liament with the name of “ the wife fovereign in 
“© Furope:”—It is not this pacifick Solomon, or his 
philofophick cudgelled miniftry, cudgelled by Eng- 
lith and by French, whofe wifdom and philofophy 
between them, have placed. Leghorn in the hands 
of the enemy of the Auftrian family, and driven 
the only profitable commerce of Tufcany from its 
only port. It is not this fovereign, a far more able 
ftatefman than any of the Medici in whofe chair he 
fits: it is not the philofopher Carletti, more ably 
. fpeculative than Galileo, more profoundly politick, 
than Machiavel, that call ep us fo loudly to give: 
the 
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the fame happy proofs of the fame good faith to 
the republick, always the fame, always one and i in- 
divifible. 

_Itis not Venice, whofe principal cities the enemy 
has appropriated to himfelf, and fcornfully defired — 
the ftate to indemnify itfelf from the emperour,that . 
we with to convince of the pride and the defpotifm 
of an enemy, who loads us with his fcoffs and 
buffets. | 

It is not for his holinefs we intend this confo- 
latory declaration of our own weaknefs, and of the 
tyrannous temper of his grand enemy. That prince 
has known both the one and the other from the 
beginning. ‘The artifts of the French revolution, | 
had given their very firft effays and fketches of rob- 
bery and defolation againft his territories, in a far 
more cruel “murdering piece” than had ever enter- 
ed into the imagination of painter or poet. With- 
out ceremony they tore from his cherifhing arms, 
the pofleflions which he held for five hundred years, 
undifturbed by all the ambition of all the ambi- 
tious monarchs who, during that period, have 
reigned in France. Is it to him, in whofe wrong 
we have in our Jate negotiation ceded his now un- 
happy countries near the R hone, lately amongit the 
moft flourifhing (perhaps the moft flourifhing for 
their extent) of all the countries upon earth, that. 
we are to prove the fincerity of our refolution to 
make peace with the republick of barbarifm? That 
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venerable potentate and pontiff, is funk dies into 
the vale of years; he is half difarmed by his peaceful 
character ; his dominions are more than half dif- 
armed by a peace of two hundred years, defended _ 
as they were, not Ly force but by reverence; yet 
in all thefe ftraits, we fee him difplay, amidft the 
recent ruins and the new defacements of his plun- 
dered capital, along with the mild and decorated 
piety of the modern, all the fpirit and magnanimity 
of antient Rome? Does he, who, though himfelf 
unable to defend them, nobly refufed to receive pe- 
cuniary compenfations for the protection he owed 
to his people of Avignon, Carpentras, and the Ve- 
naifin ;—does he want proofs of our good difpo- 
fition to deliver over that people, without any fe- 
curity for them, or any compenfation to their {o- 
vereign, to this cruel enemy? Does he want to 
be fatisfied of the fincerity of our humiliation to 
France, who has feen his free, fertile and happy 
city and ftate of Bologna, the cradle of regenerated 
law, the feat of {ciences and of arts, fo hideoufly me- 
tamorphofed, whilft he was crying to Great Britain 
for aid, and offering to purchafe that aid at any 
price? Is it him, who fees that chofen {pot of 
plenty and delight converted into a jacobin fe- 
rocious republick, dependent on the homicides of 
Vrance? Is it him, who, from the miracles of his 
- beneficent indufiry, has done a work which defied - 

' the power of the Roman emperors, though with an 
enthralled 
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enthralled world to labour for them ; is it him, 
. who has drained and cultiyated the Pontine Mar/bes, 
that we are to fatisfy of ‘our cordial f{pirit of con- 
ciliation, with thofe who, in their equity, are reftor- 
ing Holland again to the feas, whofe maxims poifon 
more than the exhalations of the moft deadly fens, 
and who turn all the fertilities of nature and of 
art, into an howling defart ? Is it to him, that we _ 
are to demontftrate the good faith of our fubmiffions 
to the cannibal republick; to .him who is com. 
manded to deliver into their hands Ancona and 
Civita Vecchia, feats of commerce, raifed by the 
wife and liberal labours and expences of the pre- 
fent and late pontiffs; ports not more belonging to 
the Ecclefiaftical ftate than to the commerce of 
Great Britain ; thus wrefting from his hands the 
power of the kcys of the centre of Italy, as before 
they had taken pofleflion of the keys of the nor- 
thern part, from the hands of the unhappy king of 
Sardinia, the natural ally of England? Is it to him 
we are to prove our good faith in the peace which 
we are foliciting to receive from the hands of his 
and our robbers, the enemies of all arts, all {ciences, 
all civilization, and all commerce? | a 
_ Is it tothe Cifpadane or to the Tranfpadane re- 
publicks, which have been forced to bow under the 
galling yoke of French liberty, that we addrefs all 
thefe pledges of our fincerity and love of peace with 
their unnatural parents ? ; 
MX 4 Are 
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Are'we. by this declaration to fatisfy the king of 
Naples whom we have left to ftrugele as he can, 
after our abdication of Corfica, and the flight of 
the whole naval force of England out of the whole © 
circuit of the Mediterranean, abandoning our allies, 
our commerce, and the honour of a nation, once 
the protectrefs of all other nations, becaufe ftrength- 
ened by the independence, and enriched by the 
commerce of them all? By the exprefs provifions 
of a recent treaty, we had engaged with the king 
of Naples to keep a naval force in the Mediter- . 
ranean. But, good God! was a treaty at all ne- 
ceflary for this? The uniform policy of this king- 
dom as a ftate, and eminently fo as a commercial 
ftate, has at all times led us to keep a powerful 
{quadron and a commodious naval ftation in that 
central fea, which borders upon, and which con- 
nects, a far greater number and variety of {ftates, 

European, Afiatick, and African, than any other. | 
- Without fuch a naval force France muft become 
defpotick miftrefs of that fea, and of all the coun- 
tries whofe fhores it wafhes. Our commerce mutt 
— become vaffal on her and dependent on her will. 
Since we are come no.longer to truft to our force 
in arms, but to our dexterity in negotiation, and 
begin to pay a defperate court to a proud and coy 
ufurpation, and have finally fent an ambaflador to 
the Bourbon regicides at Paris; the king of Naples, 
who faw, that no reliance was to be placed on our 
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engagements, or on any pledge of our adherence 
to our neareft and deareft intercfts, has been 
obliged to fend his ambaffador alfo to join the reft 
of the {qualid tribe of .the reprefentatives of de- 
graded kings. This monarch, furely, does not want 
any proof of the fincerity of our amicable difpofi- 
tions to that amicable republick, into whofe arms 
he has been given by our defertion of him. 

To look to the powers of the north, it is not to 
the Danifh ambaffador, infolently treated, in his. 
own character and in ours, that we are to give 
proofs of the regicide arrogance, and of our dif- 
pofition to fubmit to it. 

With regard to Sweden, 1 cannot fay much. | 
The French influence is ftruggling with her inde- 
pendence; and they who confider the manner in 
which the ambaflador of that power was treated not 
long fince at Paris, and the manner in which the 
father of thé prefent king of Sweden (himfelf the 
victim of regicide principles and paffions) would 
have looked on the prefent affaffins of France, will | 
not be very prompt to believe that the young king 
of Sweden has made this kind of requifition to the 
king of Great Britain, and has given this kind of 
aufpice of his new government. 

I {peak laft of the moft important of all. It cer- 
tainly was not the laft emprefs of Ruffia at whofe 
inftance we have given this pledge. It is not the 
new emperour, the inheritor of fo much glory, and 
placed in a fituation of fo much delicacy, and diffi. 
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~ culty for the prefervation of that inheritance, who 
calls on England, the natural ally of his dominions, 
to deprive herfelf of her power of action, and to 
bind herfelf to France. France at no time, and in 
none of its fafhions, leaft of all in its laft, has been 
ever looked upon as the friend either of Ruflia or of 
Great Britain. Every thing good, truft,is to be ex- 
pected from this prince; whatever may be without 
authority, given out of an influence over his mind . 
pofleffed by that only potentatc, from whom he has 
any thing to apprehend, or with whom he has 
much even to difcufs. | 

This fovereign knows, Ihave no doubt,and feels, 
on what fort of bottom is to be laid the foundation 
of a Ruffian throne. He knows what a rock of 
native granite is to form the pedcftal of his flatue, 
who is to emulate Peter the Great. His renown 
will be in continuing with eafe and fafety, what 
his predeceflor was obliged to achieve through 
mighty ftruggles. He is fenfible, that his bufinefs 
is not to innovate, but to fecure and to eftablifh; 
that reformations at this day are attempts at beft of 
ambiguous utility. THe wiil revere his father with 
the picty of a fon; but in his government he will 
imitate the policy of his mother. His father, with 
many excellent qualities, had a fhort reign; be-. 
caufe, being a native Ruffian, he was unfortunately 
advifed to act in the fpirit of a foreigner. His mo- 
ther reigncd over Rufiia three and thirty years’ 
with the greateft glory; becaufe, with the difad- 
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vantage of being a foreigner born, fhe made her- 
felfa Ruffian. A wife prince like the prefent will 
improve his country; but it will be cautioufly and 
progreflively, upon its own native ground-work of 
religion, manners, habitudes, and alliances. If I 
prognofticate right, it is not the emperour of Ruffia 
that ever will call for extravagant proofs of our 
defire to reconcile ourfelves to the irreconcileable 
enemy of all thrones. 

I do not know why I fhould not include Ame- 
rica among the European powers, becaufe the is of 
European origin; and has not yet, like France, de- 
{troyed all traces of manners, laws, opinions, and 
ufages which fhe drew from Europe. As long as 
that Europe fhall have any pofleffions either in the 
fouthern or the northern parts of that America, 
even feparated as it is by the ocean, it muft be con- 
fidered as a part of the European fyftem. It is 
not America, menaced with internal ruin from the 
attempts to plant jacobinifm inftead of liberty in 
that country; it is not America, whofe independ. 
ence is directly attacked by the French, the ene- 
mies of the independence of all nations, that calls 
upon us to give fecurity by difarming ourfelves in 
a treacherous peace. By fuch a peace, we {hall 
deliver the Americans, their liberty, and their or- | 
der, without refourcc, to the mercy of their impe- 

rious allies, who will have peace or neutrality with 
no 
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no ftate, which is not ready to join her in war 
again{t England. 

Having run round the whole circle of the Euro- 
pean fyftem wherever it acts, I muft affirm, that 
all the foreign powers who are not leagued with 
France for the utter deftruction of all: balance 
through Europe and throughout the world, de- 
‘ mand other aflurances from this kingdom than are 
given in that declaration. They require affurances, 
not of the fincerity of our good difpofitions towards 
the ufurpation in France, but of our affection to- 
wards the college of the ancient {tates of Europe, 
and pledges of our conttancy, our fidelity, and of 
our fortitude in refifting to the laft the power that 
menaces them all. The apprehenfion from which 
they with to be delivered cannot be from any thing 
they dread in the ambition of England. Our power 
mutt be their ftrength. They hope more from us 
than they fear. Iam fure the only ground of their 
hope, and of our hope, is in the greatnefs of mind 
hitherto fhewn by the people of this nation, and its 
adherence to the unalterable principles of its an- 
cient policy, whatever government may finally pre- 
vail in France. I have entered into this detail of 
the wifhes and expectations of the European pow- 
ers, in order to point out more clearly, not fo much © 
what their difpofition, as (a confideration of far 
greater importance) what their fituation demands, 
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according as that fituation is related to the regicide 

republick and to this kingdom. | 
Then if it is not to fatisfy the foreign powers we 
make this aflurance, to what power at home is it 
that we pay all this humiliating court? Not to the 
old whigs or to the ancient tories of this kingdom ; 
if any memory of fuch ancient divifions full exifts 
amongift us. To which of the principles of thefe 
parties is this affurance agreeable? Is it to the 
whigs we are to recommend the aggrandizement of 
France, and the fubverfion of the balance of power? 
Is it to the tories we are to recommend our eager- 
nefs to cement ourfelves with the enemies of roy- 
alty and religion? But if thefe parties, which by 
their diffentions have fo often. diftracted the king- 
dom, which by their union have once faved it, and 
which by their collifion and mutual refiftance, have: . 
preferved the variety of this conftitution in its uni- 
ty, be (as I believe they are) nearly extin& by the 
growth of new ones, which have their roots in the 
prefent circumftances of the times—I with toknow, 
to which of thefe new defcriptions this declaration 
is addreffed? It can hardly be to thofe perfons, 
who, in the new diftribution of parties, confider 
the confervation in England of the ancient order of: 
things, as neceflary to preferve order every where: 
elfe, and who regard the general confervation of _ 
order in other countries, as reciprocally neceflary- 
to preferve the fame ftate of things in thefe iflands., 
That 
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That party never can with to fee Great Britain 
pledge herfelf to give the lead and the ground of 
advantage and fuperiority to the France of to-day, 
in any treaty which is to fettle Europe. 1 infift 
upon it, that fo far from expecting fuch an engage- 
ment, they are generally ftupefied and confounded 
with it. That the other party which demands 
great changes here, and is fo pleafed to fee them 
every where elfe, which party I call jacobin, that 
_ this faction does from the bottom of its heart, ap- 
prove the declaration, and does erect its creft upon 
the engagement, there can be little doubt. To 
them it may be addrefled with propriety, for it 
anfwers their purpofes in every point. 

The party in oppofition within the houfe of lords 
and commons, it is ifreverent, and half a breach of 
privilege (far from my thoughts) to confider as ja- 
cobin. ‘This party has always denied the exiftence 
of fuch a faction; and has treated the machinations 
of thofe, whom you and I call jacobins, as fo many 
forgeries and fictions of the minifter and his adhe- 
rents, to find a pretext for deftroying freedom, and 
fetting up an arbitrary power in this kingdom. 
However, whether this minority has a leaning to- 
wards the French fyftem, or only a charitable tole- 
ration of thofe who lean that way, it is certain, 
that they have always attacked the fincerity of the 

minifter in the fame modes, and on the very fame 
grounds, and nearly in the fame terms, with the 
: directory. 
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directory. It muft, therefore, be at the tribunal 
of the minority, (from the whole tenour of the 
fpeech) that the minifter appeared to confider him- 
felf obliged-to purge himfelf of duplicity. It was 
at their bar that he held up his hand. It was on 
their /ellette that he feemed to anfwer interroga- 
tories ; it was on their principles that he defended 
his whole conduct. They certainly take what the 
French call the Saute du pavé. They have loudly 
called for the negotiation. It was accorded to 
them. They engaged their fupport of the war 
with vigour, in cafe peace was not granted on ho- 
nourable terms. Peace was not granted on any 
_ terms, honourable or fhameful. Whether thefe 
judges, few in number but powerful in jurifdiction, 
are fatished; whether they to whom this new 
pledge is hypothecated, have redeemed their own; 
whether they have given one particle more of their 
fupport to miniftry, or even favoured them with 
their good opinion, or their candid conitruction, 
I leave it to thofe, who recollect that memorable 
debate, to determine. ' 

The fa& is, that neither this declaration, nor the 
negotiation which is its fubject, could ferve any 
one good purpofe, foreign or domeftick ; it could 
conduce to no end either with regard to allies or 
neutrals. It tends neither to bring back the mif- 


led; nor to give courage to the fearful; nor to ani- | 
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mate and confirm thofe, who are hearty and zealous 
in the caufe. : 

I hear it has been faid (though I can fcarcely be- 
lieve it) by a diftinguifhed perfon in an aflembly, 
where‘if there be lefs of the torrent and tempeft of — 
eloquence, more guarded expreflion is to be ex- 
pected, that, indeed, there was no juft ground of 
hope in this bufinefs from the beginning. 

It is plain, that this noble perfon, however con- 
verfant in negotiation, having been employed in 
no lefs than four embaffies, and in two ‘hemi- 
{pheres, and in one of thofe negotiations having 
fully experienced what it was to proceed to treaty 
without previous encouragement, was not at all . 
confulted in this experiment. For his majefty’s 
principal minifter declared, on the very fame day, 
in another houfe, ‘ his majefty’s deep and fincere 
“< regret at its unfortunate and abrupt termination, 
“‘ {o different from the wifhes and /opes that were 
“ entertained ;”—and in other parts of the fpeech 
fpeaks of this abrupt termination as a great difap- 
pointment, and as a fall from fincere endeavours 
and fanguine expectation. Here are, indeed, fen- 
timents diametrically oppofite, as to the hopes 
with which the negotiation was commenced and 
carried on, and what is curious is, the grounds of 
the hopes on the one fide, and the defpair on the 
other, are exactly the fame. The logical conclu- 
fion from the common premifes, is indeed in fa- 
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vour of the noble lord, for they are agreed that the: 
enemy was far from giving the leaft degree: of 
countenance to any fuch hopes; and that they 
proceeded, in fpite of every difcouragement which 
the enemy had thrown intheir way. But there is 
another material point in which they do not feem 
to differ ; that is to fay, the refult of the defperate 
experiment of the noble lord, and of the promifing 
attempt of the great minifter, in fatisfying the 
people of England, and in caufing difcontent to 
the people of France ; or, as the minifter expreffes 
it, “ in uniting England and in dividing France.” 
For my own part, though I perfeétly agreed 
' with the noble lord, that the attempt was defperate, 
{o defperate indeed, as to deferve sis name of an 
experiment, yet no fair man can poflibly doubt, 
that the minifter was perfectly fincere in his pro- 
ceeding, and that, from his ardent wifhes for peace 
with the regicides, he was led to conceive hopes 
which were founded rather in his vehement defires 
than in any rational ground of political fpecula- 
tion. Convinced as I am of this, it had been 
better, in my humble opinion, that perfons of great 
name and authority had abftained from thofe to- 
picks which had been ufed to call the minifter’s - 
fincerity into doubt, and had not adopted the fen- 
timents of the directory upon the fubject of all our 
negotiations; for the noble lord exprefsly fays, _ 
that the experiment was made for the fatisfaction 
Vou. VIII. Y of 
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of the country. The directory fays exactly the 
fame thing. Upon granting, in confequence of 
our fupplications, the pafiport to lord Malmedf- 
bury, in order to remove all fort of hope from its 
fuccefs, they charged all our previous fteps, even 
to that moment of fubmiffive demand to be ad-. 
mitted to their prefence, on duplicity and per- 
fidy ; and aflumed, that the objec of all the fteps 
we had taken, was that “ of juiftifying the conti- 
“ nuance of the-war in the eyes of the Englifh 
, “ nation, and of throwing all the odium of it upon 
‘“¢ the French :”—** The Englifh nation (faid they) 
‘© fupports impatiently the continuance of the war, 
“and a reply muft be made to its complaints and its 
“* reproaches; the parliament is about to be opened, 
“and the mouths of the orators who will declaim 
“6 againft the war muft be fhut; the demands for new. 
“ taxes muft be suftifed; and to obtain thefe refults, 
“ it is neceffary to be able to advance, that the French 
“ government refufes every reafonable -propoftion for 
“* peace.” Jam forry that the language of the 
friends to miniftry and the enemies to mankind 


- fhould be fo much in unifon. 


- {sto the fact in which thefe parties are fo well 
agreed, that the experiment ought to have been 
made for the fatisfaction of this country, (meaning 
the country of England) it were well to be withed, 
that perfons of eminence would ceafe to make 
themilelves reprefentatives of the © poopie of England 
; : without 
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without a letter of attorney, or any other act of © 
procuration. In legal conftruction, the fenfe of 
the people of England is to be collected from the 
houfe of commons; and, though I do not deny the 
poffibility of an abufe of this truft as well as any 
other, yet I think, that without the moft weighty 
reafons, and in the moft urgent exigencies, it is 
- highly dangerous to fuppofe that the houfe fpeaks 
any thing contrary to the fenfe of the people, or 
that the reprefentative is filent when the fenfe of 
the conftituent ftrongly, decidedly, and upon long 
deliberation, fpeaks audibly upon any topick of mo- 
ment. If there is a doubt, whether the houfe of 
commons reprefents perfectly the whole commons 
of Great Britain, (I think there is none) there can 
be no queftion but that the lords and the com- 
mons together reprefent the fenfe of the whole 
people to the crown, and to the world. Thus it 
is, when we {peak legally and conftitutionally. In 
a preat meafure, it is equally true, when we {peak 
prudentially ; but I do not pretend to affert, that 
there are no other principles to guide difcretion 
than thofe which are or can be fixed by fome law, 
or fome conftitution ; yet before the legally pre- 
fumed fenfe of the people fhould be fuperfeded by 
a fuppofition of one more real (as in all cafes, 
where a legal prefumption is to be afcertained) 
fome ftrong proofs ought to exift of a contrary 
difpofition in the people at large, and fome dect- 
Y¥ 2. five 
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five indications of their defire upon this fubject.. 
_ There can be no queftion, that previoufly to a di- 
rect meflage from the crown neither houfe of par- 
liament did indicate any thing like a with for fuch 
advances as we have made, or fuch negotiations as" 
we have carried on. The parliament has affented 
to miniftry; it is not miniftry that has obeyed the 
impulfe of parliament. The people at large have 
their organs through which they can {peak to Par- 
liament and to the crown by a refpectful petition, 
and, though not with abfolute authority, yet with 
weight, they can inftruct their reprefentatives. 
‘Che freeholders and other electors in this king- 
dom have another, and a furer mode of exprefling 
their fentiments concerning the condué which is 
held by members of parliament. In the middle of 
thefe tranfactions, this laft opportunity has been 
held out tothem. In all thefe points of view, I 
pofitively affert, that the people have no where, and 
in no way, exprefied their wifh of throwing them- 
{elves and their fovereign at the fect of a wicked 
and rancorous foe, to fupplicate mercy, which, 
from the nature of that foe, and from the circum- 
{tances of affairs, we had no fort of ground to ex- 
pect. It is undoubtedly the bufinefs of minifters 
very much to confult the inclinations of the peo- 
ple, but they ought to take great care that they 
do not receive that inclination from the few per- 
fons wno may happen to approach them. The 
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petty interefts of fuch gentlemen, their low con- 
ceptions of things, their fears arifing from the dan- 
ger to which the very arduous and critical fituation 
of publick affairs may expofe their places; their 
apprehenfions from the hazards to which the dif- 
contents of a few popular men at elections may 
expofe their feats in parliament; all thefe caufes 
trouble and confufe the reprefentations which they 
make to minifters of the real temper of the nation. 
If minifters, inftead of following the great indica- 
tions of the conftitution, proceed on fuch reports, 
they will take the whifpers of a cabal for the voice 
of the people, and. the counfels of imprudent timi- 
dity for the wifdom of a nation. 

I well remember, that when the fortune of the 
war began, and it began pretty early, to turn, as it 
is common and natural, we were dejected by the 
loffes that had been fuftained, and with the doubt- 
ful iffue of the contefts that were forefeen. But 
not a word was uttered that fuppofed peace upon 
any proper terms, was in our power, or therefore 
that it fhould be in our defire. As ufual, with or 
without reafon, we criticifed the conduct of the 
war,and compared our fortunes with our meafures: 
The mafs of the nation went no further. For I 
fuppofe that you always underftood me as {peaking 
of that very preponderating part of the nation, 
which had always been equally adverfe to the 
_ French principles, and to the general progrefs of 
Y 3 their 
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their revolution throughout Europe; confidering 
the final fuccefs of their arms and the triumph of 
their principles as one and the fame thing. 
- The firft means that were ufed, by any one pro- 
feffing our principles, to change the minds of this 
party upon that fubject, appeared in a {mall pam- 
phlet circulated with confiderable induftry. It 
‘was commonly given to the noble perfon himéelf, 
who has pafled judgment upon all hopes from ne- 
- gotiation, and juftified our late abortive attempt 
only as-an experiment made to fatisfy the country; 
and yet that pamphlet led the way in endeavour- 
ing to diffatisfy that very country with the conti- 
nuance of the war, and to raife in the people the 
moft fanguine expectations from fome fuch courfe 
of negotiation as has been fatally purfued. This 
leads me to fuppofe (and I am glad to have reafon 
for fuppofing) that there was no foundation for 


attributing the performance in queltion to that. 


author ; but without mentioning his name in the 
title-page, it pafled for his, and does {till pafs un- 
contradicted. It was entitled ‘* Remarks on the 
apparent Circumftances wa the War in the fourth 
Week of October, 1795.” 

_ This fanguine little king’s-fifher hide sinelttiase 


of the ftorm, as by his inftinét he ought to be) ap- ‘ 


pearing at that uncertain feafon, before the riggs 
of old Michaelmas were yet well compofed, and 
when the inclement ftorms of winter were ap- 

| proaching, 
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proaching, began to flicker over the feas, and was 
bufy in building its halcyon neft, as if the angry 
ocean had been foothed by the genial breath of 
May. Very unfortunately this aufpice was in- _ 
ftantly followed by a fpeech from the throne, in 
the very fpirit and principles of that pamphlet. 

I fay nothing of the newfpapers, which are un- 
doubtedly in the intereft, and which are fuppofed. 
by fome to be directly or indirectly under the in- 
fluence of minifters, and which, with lefs authority 
than the pamphlet I fpeak of, had indeed for fome 
time before held a fimilar language, in direét con- 
tradiétion to their more early tone: in fo much, 
that I can fpeak it with a certain affurance, that 
very many who wished to adminiftration as well as_ 
you and! do, thought that in giving their opinion 
in favour of this peace, they followed the opinion 
of miniftry—they were confcious that they did not 
lead it. My inference therefore is this, that the 
negotiation whatever its merits may be, in the ge- 
neral principle and policy of undertaking it, is, 
what every political meafure in general ought to © 
be, the fole work of adminiftration; and that if it 
was an experiment to fatisfy any body, it was to 
fatisfy thofe, whom the minifters were in the daily _ 
habit of condemning, and by whom they were 
daily condemned; 1 mean, the /eaders of the op. 
pofttion in parliament. I am.certain that the mi- 
nifters were then, and are now, invefted with the 
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fulleft confidence of the major part of the nation, 
to purfue fuch meafures of peace or war as the na- 
ture of things fhall fuggeft as moft adapted to the 
publick fafety. . It is in this light therefore as a 
meafure which ought to have been avoided, and 
ought not to be repeated, that I take the liberty of 
difcuffing the merits of this fyftem of regicide ne- 
gotiations. It is nota matter of light experiment 
that leaves us where it found us. Peace or war 
are the great hinges upon which the very being of 
nations turns. Negotiations are the means of 
making peace or preventing war, and are therefore 
of more ferious importance than almoft any fingle 
event of war can poflibly be. 
- At the very outfet I do not hefitate to affirm, that 
this country in particular, and the publick law in 
general, have fuffered more by this negotiation of 
experiment, than by all the battles together that we 
have loft from the commencement of this century 
to this time, when it touches fo nearly to its clofe. 
I therefore have the misfortune not to coincide in 
opinion with the great ftatefman who fet on foot 
a negotiation, as he faid, “in fpite of the conftant 
*¢ oppofition he had met with from France.” He 
admits, “ that the difficulty in this negotiation be- 
* came moft ferioufly increafed indeed, by the 
“ fituation in which we were placed, and the man- 
*< ner in which alone the enemy would admit of a 
“ negotiation.” This fituation fo defcribed, and 
fo 
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fo truly defcribed, rendered our folicitation not- 
only degrading, but from the ewety outfet evidently. 
hopelefs. 

I find it ied and even a merit taken for it, 

“¢ that this country furmounted every difficulty of 
‘¢ form and etiquette which the enemy had thrown 
*¢in our way.” An odd way of furmounting a 
difficulty by cowering under it! I find it afferted. 
that an heroick refolution had been taken, and 
avowed in parliament, previous to this negotiation, 
* that no confideration of etiquette fhould ftand 
“ in the way of it.” 
Etiquette, if I underftand rightly the term, 
which in any extent is of modern ufage, had its 
original application to thofe ceremonial and formal 
obfervances practifed at courts, which had been 
eftablifhed by long ufage, in order to preferve the 
fovereign power from the rude intrufion of licen-. 
tious familiarity, as well as to preferve majetty itfelf 
from a difpofition to confult its eafe at the expence 
of its dignity. The term came afterwards to have 
a greater latitude, and to be employed to fignify 
certain formal methods ufed in the tranfactions be- 
tween fovereign ftates. 

In the more limited as well as in the larger fenfe 
of the term, without knowing what the etiquette 
is, it is impoflible to determine whether it is a 
vain and captious pun¢tilio, or a form neceffary to 
preferve decorum in character and order in bufi- 

nefs. 
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nefs. I readily admit, that nothing tends to facili- 
tate the iffue of all publick tranfactions more than 
a mutual difpofition in the parties treating, to wave 
all ceremony. But the ufe of this temporary fuf- 
penfion of the recognifed modes of refpect confifts 
in its being mutual, and in the fpirit of conciliation 
in which all ceremony is laid afide. On the con- 
trary, when one of the parties to a treaty intrenches 
himfelf up to the chin in thefe ceremonies, and 
will not, on his fide, abate a fingle punctilio, and 
that all the conceflions are upon one fide only, the 
party fo conceding does by this act place himfelf in 
a relation of inferiority, and thereby fundamentally 
fubverts that equality which is of the very effence 
of all treaty. 

After this formal act of seasons it was but a 
matter of courfe, that grofs infult fhould be offer- 
ed to our ambaffador, and that he fhould tamely. 
fubmit to it. He found himfelf provoked to com- 
plain of the atrocious libels againft his publick 
character and his perfon, which appeared in a pa- 
per under the avowed patronage of that govern- 
ment. The regicide directory, on this complaint, 
did not recognife the paper; and that was all. ~ 
They did not punifh, they did not difmifs, they 
did not even reprimand the writer. As to our am- 
baffador, this total want of reparation for the injury 
wag pafled by under the pretence of defpifing it. 

f. this, but too ferious bufinefs, 1 it is not poflible 

here 
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here to avoid a {mile. Contempt is not a thing 
to be defpifed. It may be borne with a calm and 
equal mind, but no man by lifting his head high can 
pretend that he does not perceive the fcorns that 
are poured down upon him from above. All thefe 
fudden complaints of injury, and all thefe deli- — 
berate fubmiffions to it, are the inevitable confe- | 
quences of the fituation in which we had placed 
ourfelves; a fituation wherein the infults were fuch 
as nature would not enable us to bear, and circum, 
ftances would not permit us to refent. 

It was not long, however, after this contempt of 
contempt upon the part of our ambaflador (who by 
the way reprefented his fovereign) that a new object 
was furnifhed for difplaying fentiments of the fame 
kind, though the cafe was infinitcly aggravated. 
Not the ambaffador, but the king himfelf was li- 
belled and infulted ; libelled, not by a creature of 
the directory, but by the directory itfelf. At leaf 
fo lord Malmefbury underftood it, and fo he an- 
{wered it in his note of the 12th December, 1796, 
in which he fays, ‘“‘ With regard to the offenfive 
‘¢ and injurious infinuations which are contained in - 
“‘ that paper, and which are only calculated to throw 
‘* new obftacles in the way of that accommodation, 
‘‘ which the French government profefs to defire, 
THE KING HAS DEEMED IT FAR BE- . 
“ NEATH HIS DIGNITY to permit an anfwer 
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‘“‘ to be made to them on his part, in apy manner 
“ whatfoever.” 

‘ Tam of opinion, that if his majefty had = 
aloof from that wafh and off-{couring of every 
thing that 1s low and barbarous in the world, it 
might be well thought unworthy of his dignity to 
take notice of fuch {fcurrilities. They muft be 
confidered as much the natural expreffion of that 
kind of animal, as it is the expreffion of the feel- 
ings of a dog to bark; but when the king had been 
advifed to recognife not only the monftrous com- 
pofition as a fovereign power, but, in condué, to 
admit fomething in it like a faperiority ; when 
the bench of regicide was made, at leaft, co-ordi- 
nate with his throne, and raifed uporta platform 
full as elevated, this treatment could not be paffed 
by under the appearance of defpifing it. It would 
not, indeed, have been proper to keep up a war of 
the fame kind, but an immediate, manly, and de- 
‘cided. refentment ought to have been the confe 
- guence. We ought not to have waited for the 
_ ‘difgraceful difmiffal of our ambaflador. ‘There are 

cafes in which we may pretend to fleep: but the 
‘wittol rule has fome fenfe 4n it, Non omnibus dormio. 
‘We might, however, have feemed ignorant of the 
affront; but what was the fact? Did we diffemble 
or pafs it by in filence? When dignity is talked 
of, a language which I did not expect to hear in 


fuch a tranfaction, I muft fay what all the world — 
— mult 
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muft feel, that it was not for the king’s dignity to 
notice this infult, and not to refent it. This mode 
of proceeding is formed on new ideas of the cor- 
refpondence Letween fovereign powers. 

This was far from the only ill effect of the policy 
of degradation. The ftate of inferiority in which 
we were placed in this vain attempt at treaty, drove. 
us headlong from errour into errour, and led us 
to wander far away, not only from the old paths 
which have been beaten in the old courfe of poli- 
tical communication between mankind, but out of 
the ways even of the moft common prudence. 
Againft all rulzs, after we had met nothing but. 
rebuffs in return to all our propofals, we made two 


confidential communications to thofe in whom we had 


no confidence, and who repofed no confidence in — 
us. What was worfe, we were fully aware of the 
madnefs of the ftep we were taking. Ambaffadors 
are not fent to a hoftile power, perfevering in fen- 
tuments of hoftility, to make candid, confidential, 
and amicable communications. Hitherto the world 
has confidered it as the duty of an ambeflador in 
fuch a fituation to be cautious, guarded, dexterous, 
and circumfpect. It is true that mutual confidence 
and common intereft difpenfe with all rules,{mooth 
the rugged way, remove every obftacle, and make 
all things plain and level. When, in the laft cen- 

tury, Temple and De Witt negotiated the famous 
| triple alliance, their candour, their freedom, and 
> * | the 
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the moft confidential difclofures, were the refult of - 
true policy. Accordingly, in fpite of all the di- 
latory forms of the complex government of the 
United Provinces, the treaty was conc!uded in three 
days. It did not take a much longer time to bring 
the fame ftate (that of Holland) through a fill 
more complicated tranfaction, that of the Grand 
Alliance. But in the prefent cafe, this unparalleled 
candour, this unpardonable want of referve, pro» 
duced what might have been expected from it, the 
mott ferious evils. It inftruéted the enemy in the 
~ whole plan of our demands and conceflions. It 
made the moft fatal difcoveries. 
And firft, it induced us to lay down the bafis of 
a treaty which itfelf had nothing to reft upon; it 
feems, we thought we had gained a great point in 
getting this bafis admitted—thgt is, a bafis of mu. 
tual compenfation and exchange of conquefts. If 
a difpofition to peace, and with any reafonable af- 
furance, had been previoufly indicated, fuch a plan 
of arrangement might with propriety and fafety be 
propofed, becaufe thefe arrangements were not, in 
effect, to make the bafis, but a part of the fuper- 
ftructure of the fabrick of pacification. The order 
of things would thus be reverfed. The mutual 
difpofition to peace, would form the reafonable 
bafe upon which the fcheme of compenfation, upon 
one fide or the other, might be conftructed. This 
truly fundamental bafe being once laid, all differ- 
ences 
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_ ences arifing from the fpirit of huckftering and bar-. ° 
ter might be-eafily adjufted. If the reftoration of 
peace, with a view to the eftablifhment of a fair ba- 
lance of power in Europe, had been made the real 
bafis of the treaty, the reciprocal value of the com- 
penfations could not be eftimated according to their. 
proportion to each other, but according to their 
proportionate relation to that end: to that great 
end the whole would be fubfervient. The effect of 
the treaty would be in a manner fecured before the 
detail of particulars was begun, and for a plain 
reafon, becaufe the hoftile {pirit on both fides had 
been conjured down ; but if in the full fury, and 
unappeafed rancour of war, a little traffick is at- 
tempted, it is eafy to divine what mutt be the con- 
fequence to thofe who endeavour to open a kind 

of petty commerce. 

To illuftrate what I have faid, I go back no hike 
ther than to the two laft treaties of Paris, and to 
the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle, which preceded the 
firit of thefe two treaties of Paris by about fourteen 
or fifteen years. I do not mean here to criticife 
any of them. My opinions upon fome particulars 
of the treaty of Paris in 1763, are publithed in a 
pamphlet,* which your recollection will readily 
bring into your view. I recur to them only to fhew 
that their bafis had not been, and never could have 
been a mere dealing of truck and barter, but that 


* Obfervations on a late ftate of the nation. 
| the 
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the parties being willing, from common fatigue or 
common fuffering, to put an end to a war, the firft 
object of which had either been. obtained or def- 
paired of, the lefler objects were not thought worth 
the price of further conteft. The parties under- 
ftanding one another, fo much was given away 
without confidering from whofe budget it came, 
not as the value of the objects, but as the value 


of peace to the parties might require. At the 


laft treaty of Paris the fubjugation of America 
being defpaired of on the part of Great Britain, 
and the independence of America being looked 
upon as fecure on the part of France, the main 
caufe of the war was removed; and the conquefts 
- which France had made upon us (for we had 
made none of importance upon her) were furren- 
dered with fufficient facility. .Peace was reftored 
as peace. In America the parties ftood as they 
were poflefled. A limit was to be fettled, but 
fettled as a limit to fecure that peace, and not at 
all on a fyftem of equivalents, for which, as we then 
fiood with the United States, there were little or 
no materials. 

At the preceding treaty of Paris, I mean that of 
1763, there was nothing at all on which to fixa 
bafis of compenfation from reciprocal ceffion of 
conquefts. They were all on one fide. The quef- 
tion with us was not what we were to receive, and 
on what confideration, but what we were to keep 
for indemnity, or to cede for peace. . Accordingly 
: no 
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no place being left for barter, facrifices were made 
on our fide to peace ; and we furrendered to the - 
French their moft valuable poffeffions in the Weft 
Indies without any equivalent. The reft of Eurupe | 
fell {oon after into its ancient order; and the Ger-. 
man war ended exactly where it had begun. 

The treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle was built upon a 
fimilar bafis. All the conquefts in Europe had 
been made by France. She had fubdued the Auf- 
trian Netherlands, and broken open the gates of 
Holland. We had taken nothing in the Weft 
Indies, and Cape Breton was a trifling bufinefs in- 
deed. France gave up all for peace. The allies had 
given up all that was ceded at Utrecht. Louis the 
fourteenth made all, or nearly all, the ceffions at 
Ryfwick, and at Nimeguen. In all thofe treaties, 
and in all the preceding, as well as in the others 
which intervened, the queftion never had been that 
of barter. The balance of power had been ever . 
affumed as the known common law of Europe at 
all times, and by all powers : the queftion had only 


_ been (as it muft happen) on the more or lef incli- 


nation of that balance. 

This general balance was regarded in four princi- 
pal points of view:—the GREAT MIDDLE BALANCE, 
which comprehended Great Britain, France, and’ 
Spain; the BALANCE OF THE NORTH; the BALANCE, 
external and internal, of GERMANY} and the Ba- 
LANCE OFITa.y. In all thofe fyftems of balance, 
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England was the power to-whofe cuftody it was 

thought it might be moft fafely committed. 
France, as fhe happened to ftand, fecured the 
balance, or endangered it. Without queftion fhe 
had been long the fecurity for the balance of Ger- 
many, and under her aufpices, the fyftem, if not 
formed, had been at leaft perfected. She was fo 
in fome meafure with regard to Italy, more than 
occafionally. She had a clear intereft in the ba- 
lance of the north, and had endeavoured to pre- 
ferve it. But when we began to treat with the 
prefent France, or more properly to proftrate ours 
felves to her, and.to try if we fhould be admitted 
to ranfom our allies, upon a fyftem of mutual con- 
¢eflion and compenfation, we had not one of the 
ufual facilities. For firft, we had not the {malleft 
indication of a defire for peace on the part of the 
enemy ; but rather the direct contrary. Men do 
not make facrifices to obtain what they do not de- 
fire: and as for the balance of power, it was fo far. 
from being admitted by France either on the ge- 
neral fyftem, or with regard to the particular fyf- 
tems that I have mentioned, that in the whole body 
of their authorized or encouraged reports and dif- 
cuflions upon the theory of the diplomatick fyftem, 
they conftantly rejeéted the very idea of the ba- 
lance of power, and treated it as the true caufe of. 
all the wars and calamities that had afflicted Europe:. 
and their practice was correfpondent to the dog- 
| matick 
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matick pofitions they hadlaid down. The Empire. 
and the Papacy it was their great object to deftroy,. 
and this now openly avowed and ftedfaftly acted 
upon, might have been difcerned with very little 
acutenefs of fight, from the very firft dawnings of 
the revolution, to be the main drift of their poli¢y. 
For they profeffed a refolution to deftroy evéry 
thing which can hold ftates together ee tie of 
Opinion. 

Exploding, therefore, all forts of balances, they 
avow their defign to erect themfelves into a new 
defcription of empire, which is not grounded on 
any balance, but forms a fort of impious hierarchy, 
of which France is to be the head and the guardian. 
The law of this their empire is any thing rather 
than the publick law of Europe, the ancient con- 
ventions of its feveral ftates, or the ancient opinions 
which affign to them fuperiority or pre-eminence 
of any fort, or any other kind of connection in vir- 
tue of ancient relations. They permit, and that is 
all, the temporary exiftence of fome of the old com- 
munities ; but whilft they give to thefe tolerated 
ftates this temporary refpite in order to fecure them 
in a condition of real dependence on themfelves, 
they inveft them on every fide by a body of repub- 
licks, formed on the model, and dependent often- 
fibly, as well as fubftantially, on the will of the 
mother republick, to which they owe their origin.: 
Thefe are to be fo many garrifons to check and 
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control. the ftates, which are to be permitted to 
' yvemain ‘on the old model, until they are ripe fora 
dhange,. It is in this manner, that France, on her 
new. fyftem, méans. to form an univerfal em- 
pire, by producing an univerfal revolution. By 
this means, forming a new code of communities 
according to what fhe calls the natural rights of 
man and of ftates, fhe pretends to fecure eternal 
peace to the world, guaranteed by her generofity 
and juftice, which are to grow with the extent of 
her power.’ To talk of the balance of power to the 
govtrnours of fuch a country, was a jargon which 
they could not underitand even through an inter- 
preter. Befure men can tranfact any affair, they 
muft have a cammon language to fpeak, and fome 
coramron recognifed principles on which they can 
 arguie, otherwife all is crofs-purpofe and confufion. 
it was, therefore, an effential preliminary to the 
whele proceeding, to fix, whether the balance of 
power, the liberties and laws of the empire, and the 


treaties of different belligerent powers in paft times, 


. when they put an end to hoftilities, were to be cone 
fidered as the bafis of the prefent negotiation. _ 
The whole of the enemy’s plan was known when. 
~ Lord Malmefbury, was fent with his {crap of equi- 
valents to.Paris.,. Yet, in this unfortunate attempt 
at negotiation, inftead of fixing thefe points, and 
afluming the balance of power and the peace of 
Europe as_ the bafis to whuch all ceflions on all fides 
7 : were 
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were to be fubfervient, our folicitor for peace was 
directed to reverfe that order. He was directed ta 
make mutual conceffions, on a mere comparifon 
of their marketable value, the bafe of treaty. The 
balance of power was to be thrown in as an induce- 
ment, and a fort of make-weight, to fupply the 
manifeft deficiency which muft ftare him and the 
world in the face, between thofe objects which he 
was to require the enemy to furrender, and thofe 
which he had to offer as a fair equivalent. 

To give any force to this inducement, and to 
make it anfwer even the fecondary purpofe of equa- 
lizing equivalents having in themfelves no natural 
proportionate value, it fuppofed, that the enemy, 
contrary to the moft notorious fa¢t, did admit this 
balance of power to be of fome value, great or 
{mall; whereas it is plain, that in the enemy’s efti- 
mate of things, the confideration of the balance of 
power,as we have faid before, was fo far from going 
in diminution of the value of what the dircétory | 
was defired to furrender, or of giving an additional 
price to our objects offered in exchange, that the 
hope of the utter deftruction of that balance, be- 
came anew motive to the junto of regicides for 
preferving, as a means for realifing that he a2 what 
we wifhed them.to abandon. , 

Thus ftood the bafis of the treaty on laying the 
firft ftone .of| the foundation. “At the: very beft, 
upon our fide, the queftion ftood upon a mere 
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naked bargain and fale. Unthinking people here 
triumphed when they thought they had obtained it, 
whereas.when obtained as a bafis of treaty, it was 
guft the worft we could poflibly have chofen. As 
to.our, offer to cede a moft unprofitable, and, in- 
deed, beggarly, chargeable counting-houfe or two 
in; the Eaft Indies, we ought not to prefume that 
shey could confider this as.any thing elfe than a 
snockery. As to any thing of real value, we had 
nothing under Heaven to offer (for which we were 
‘pot ourfelves in a' very dubious ftruggle) except 
the ifland of Martinico only. When this object 
jwas-ta be weighed againft the directorial conquefts, 
merely as an object of a value at market, the prin- 
ciple of barter became perfectly ridiculous ; a fingle 
quarter inthe fingle city of Amfterdam, was worth 
ten Marfinicos; and would have fold for many 
more years purchafe in any market overt in Europe. 
-How was this grofs and glaring defect in the ob- 
jects of. exchange to. be fupplied ?—It was to be 
imade ‘up by argument. And what was that argu- 
ment ?-—The extreme utility of pofleffions in the 
.Weft ‘Indies to the augmentation ef the naval 
“power of France. ;A very curious topick of argu- 
‘ment to: ‘be. propofed and infifted on by an am- 
baffador of Great Britain. It is direétly and plainly 
this—*s Come, we.know that of all things you with 
,& naval power,.and.it is natural you fhould, who 
“wite to definoy.the very ee the Britith great- 
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nefs, to overpower our marine, to deftroy our com- 
inerce, to eradicate our foreign influence, and to 
‘lay us open to an invafion, which, at one ftroke, 
may complete our fervitude and ruin, and expunge 
us from among the nations of the earth. Here I 
have it in my budget, the infallible arcanum for 
that purpofe. You are but novices in the art of 
naval refources. Let you have the Weft Indies 
back, and your maritime preponderance is fecured, 
for which you would do well to be moderate in 
your demands upon the Auftrian Netherlands.” - 

Under any circumftances, this is a moft extra- 
ordinary topick of argument; but it is rendered by 
much the more unaccountable, when we are told, 
that if the war has been diverted from the great ob- 
ject of eftablifhing fociety and good order in Eu- 
rope by deftroying the ufurpation in France; this 
diverfion, was made to increafe the naval refources 
and power of Great Britain, and to lower, if ‘not 
annihilate, thofe of the marine of France. I leave 
all this to the very ferious reflection of every Eng- 
lifhman. 

This bafis was no fooner admitted, than the re- 
jection of a treaty upon that fole foundation was a 
thing of courfe. The enemy did not think it wor- 
thy of a difcuffion, as in truth it was not; and im- 

~ mediately as ufual, they began, in the moft oppro- 
brious, and moft infolent manner, to queftion our 
fincerity and good faith. Whereas, in truth, there 
Z 4 ) was 
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was no one fymptom wanting of opennefs and fair 
dealing. What could be more fair than to Jay open 
to an enemy all that you wifhed to obtain, and the 
price you meant to pay for it, and to defire him to 
imitate your ingernuous proceeding, and in the fame 
manner to open his honeft heart to you? Here 
was no want of fair dealing, but there was too evi- 
dently a fault of another kind; there was much 
weaknefs—there was an eager and impotent defire 
of aflociating with this unfocial power, and of at- 
tempting the connection by any means, however 
manifeftly feeble and ineffectual. The event was 
committed to chance; that is, to fuch a manifef- 
tation of the defire of France for peace, as would 
induce the directory to forget the advantages they 
had in the fyftem of barter. Accordingly the ge- 
neral defire for fuch a peace was triumphantly re- 
ported from the moment that Lord Malimefbury 
had fet his foot on fhore at Calais. 

It has been faid, that the directory was compelled 
avain{t its will to accept the bafis of barter (as if 
that had tended to accelerate the work of pacifi- 
cation!) by the voice of all France. Had this been 
the cafe, the directors would have continued to 
liften to that voice to which it feems they were fo 
obedient: they would have proceeded with the 

negotiation upon that bafis. - But the fact is, that 
they inftantly broke up the negotiation, as foon as 
. they had obliged our ambaffador to violate all the 
principles 
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principles of treaty, and weakly, rafhly, and un- 
guardedly, to expofe, without any counter-propo- 
fition, the whole of our project with regard to our- 
felves and our allies, and without holding out the 
{malleft hope that they would admit the {mallef& 
part of our pretenfions. 

When they had thus drawn from us all that they 
could draw out, they expelled Lord Malmefbury, . 
and they appealed for the propriety of their con- 
duét, to that very France which, we thought pro- 
per to fuppofe, had driven them to this fine con- 
ceffion; andI do not find that in either divifion of 
the family of thieves, the younger branch, or the 
elder, or in any other body whatfoever, there was 
any indignation excited, or any tumult raifed; or 
any thing like the virulence of oppofition which 
was fhewn to the king’s minifters here, on account 
of that tranfaction. 

Notwithftanding all this, it feems a hope is ftill 
entertained, that the directory will have that ten- 
dernefs for the carcafe of their country, by whofe 
very diftemper, and on whofe feftering wounds, 
like vermin, they are fed; that thefe pious patriots 
will of themfelves come into a more moderate and 
reafonable way of thinking and acting. In the 
name of wonder, what has infpired our miniftry 
with this hope any more than with their former 
¢xpectations ? 

_ Do 
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Do thefe hopes only arife from continual dif- 
appointment? Dothey grow out of the ufual 
grounds of defpair? What is there to encourage 
them, in the conduét, or even in the declarations 
of the ruling powers in France, from the firft for- 
mation of their mifchievous repyblick to the hour 
in which I write? Is not the directory compofcd of 
the fame junto? Are they not the identical men, 
who, from the bafe and fordid vices which belonged 
to their original place and fituation, afpired to the 
dignity of crimes; and from the dirtieft, loweft, 
moft fraudulent, and moft knavifh of chicaners, 
afcended in the fcale of robbery, facrilege, and af- 
faffination in all its forms, till at laft they had im- 
brucd their impious hands in the blood of their 
fovereicn? Is it from thefe men that we are to 
hope for this paternal tendernefs to their country, 
and this facred regard for the peace and happinefs 
of all nations! 

But it feems there is {till another lurking hope, 
akin to that which duped us fo egregioufly before, 
when our delightful bafis was accepted; we {till 
flatter ourfelves that the publick voice of France 
will compel this directory to more moderation. 
Whence does this hope arife? What publick 
voice is there in France? There are, indeed, fome 
writers, who, fince this monfter of a directory has 
obtained a great regular military force to guard 
them, are indulged in a fufficient liberty of writ- 


ing, 
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ing, and fome of them write well undoubtedly. 
- But the world knows that in France there is no. 
publick, that the country is compofed but of two. 
defcriptions ; audacious tyrants and trembling 
flaves. The contefts between the tyrants is the 
only vital principle that can be difcerned in 
France. The only thing which there appears like. 
{pirit, is amongft their late affociates, and fafteit 
friends of the directory, the more furious and un- 
tameable part of the jacobins. This difcontented 
member of the faction does almoft balance the. 
reigning divifions; and it threatens every moment 
to predominate. For the prefent, however, the 
dread of their fury forms fome fort of fecurity to 
their fellows, who now exercife a more regular, 
and therefore a fomewhat lefs ferocious tyranny. 
Moft of the flaves choofe a quiet, however reluc- 
tant fubmiffion to thofe who are fomewhat fa- 
tiated with blood, and who, like wolves, are a 
little more tame from being a little lefs hungry, 
in preference to an irruption of the famifhed de- 
vourers, who are prowling and howling about the 
fold. _ 
This circumftance affures fome degree of per- 
manence to the power of thofe, whom we know 
to be permanently our rancorous and implacable 
enemies. But to thofe very enemies, who have 
{worn our deftruction, we have ourfelves given a 
further and far better fecurity by rendering the 
: caufe 
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caufe of the royalifts defperate. Thofe brave and 
virtuous, but unfortunate adherents to the ancient 
conftitution of their country, after the miferable 
flaughters which have been made in that body, 
after all their lofles by emigration, are {till nume- 
rous, but unable to exert themfelves againft the 
force of the ufurpation, evidently countenanced 
and upheld by thofe very princes who had called 
them to arm for the fupport of the legal monarchy. 
Where then, after chacing thefe fleeting hopes 
of ours from point to point of the political hori- 
zon, are they at laft really found? Not where, 
under Providence, the hopes of Englifhmen ufed 
to be placed, in our own courage and in our 
own virtues, but in the moderation and virtue of 
the moft atrocious monfters that have ever dif- 
graced and plagued mankind. 

The only excufe to be made for all our mendi- 
cant diplomacy is the fame as in the cafe of all 
other mendicancy;—namely, that it has been 
founded on abfolute neceflity. This deferves 
confideration. Neceflity, as it has no law, fo it 
has no fhame ; but moral necefflity is not like me- 
taphyfical, or even phyfical. In that category, it 
is a word of loofe fignification, and conveys dif- 
ferent ideas to different minds. To the low- 
minded, . the flighteft neceflity becomes an invin- 
cible neceffity. “ The flothful man faith, There 
“is a lion in the way, andI fhall be devoured in 

“ the 
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“© the fireets.” But when the neceflity pleaded 
is not in the nature of things, but in the vices of 
bim who alleges it, the whining tones of com- 
mon-place beggarly rhetorick, produce nothing 
but indignation ; becaufe they indicate a defire of 
keeping up a difhonourable exiftence, without uti- 
_ lity to others, and without dignity to itfelf; be- 
caufe they aim at obtaining the dues of labour 
without induitry; and by frauds would draw from 
the compaiflion of others, what men ought to owe 
to their own fpirit and their own exertions. | 

I am thoroughly fatisfied that if we degrade . 
ourfelves, it is the degradation which will fubje& 
us to the yoke of neceflity, and not that it is ne- 


~ ceffity, which has brought on our degradation. In 


this fame chaos, where light and darknefs are 
fruggling together, the open fubfcription of laft 
year, with all its circumftances, muft have given 
wus no little glimmering of hope; not (as Ihave 
heard, it was vainly difcourfed) that the loan could 
prove a crutch toa lame negotiation abroad; and 
that the whiff and wind of it mnuft at once have 
difpofed the enemies of all tranquillity to a deftre - 
for peace. Judging on the face of facts, if on — 
them it had any effect at all, it had the dire¢t con- 
trary effect; for very foon after the loan became 
publick at Paris, the negotiation ended, and our 
‘ ambaflador was ignominioufly expelled. My view 
of this was different: I liked the loan, not from 
the 
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the influence which it might have on the enemy, 
but on account of the temper which it indicated 
in ourown people. This alone is a confideration 
of any importance; becaufe all calculation, formed 
upon a fuppofed relation of the habitudes of 
others to our own, under the prefent circum- 
ftances, is weak and fallacious. The adverfary 
muft be judged, not by what we are, or by what 
we wifh him to be, but by what we muft know he 
actually is: unlefs we choofe to fhut our eyes and 
our ears to the uniform tenour of all his difcourfes, 
and to his uniform courfe in all his aétions. We 
may be deluded ; but we cannot pretend that we 
have been difappointed. The old rule of, Ne te gue- 
fiveris extra, is a precept as available in policy as it 
is in morals. Let us leave off fpeculating upon 
the difpofition and the wants of the enemy. Let 
us defcend into our own bofoms ; let us afk our- 
felves what are our duties and what are our means 
of difcharging them. In what heart are you at 
home? How far may an Englifh minifter confide 
in the affections, in the confidence, in the force 
of an Englifh people? What does he findus when 
he puts us to the proof of what Englith intereft 
and Englifh honour demand? It is, as furnithing 
an anfwer to thefe queftions that I confider the cir- 
cumftances of the loan. The effect on the enemy, 
is not in what he may fpeculate on our refources, 
but in what he fhall feel from our arms. 

: The 
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The circumftances of the loan have proved be- 
yond a doubt three capital points, which, if they 
are properly ufed, may be advantageous to the 
future liberty and happinefs of mankind. In the 
firft place, the loan demonftrates, in regard to in- 
ftrumental refources, the competency of this king- 
dom to the affertion of the common caufe, and to 
the maintenance and fuperintendance of that, 
which it is its duty, and its glory to hold, and to 
watch over—the balance of power throughout the 
chriftian world. Secondly, it brings to light what, 
under the moft difcouraging appearances, I always 
reckoned on; that with its ancient phyfical force, 
not only unimpaired, but augmented, its ancient 
fpirit is ftill alive in the Britifh nation. It proves, 
that for their application there is a {pirit equal to 
the refources, for its energy above them. It proves 
that there exifts though not always vifible, a {pi- 
rit which never fails to come forth whenever it is 
ritually invoked ; a {pirit which will give no equi- 
vocal refponfe, but fuch as will hearten the timi- 
dity, and fix the irrefolution of hefitating pru- 
dence; afpirit which will be ready to perform all 
_ the tafks that fhall be impofed upon it by publick 
honour. Thirdly, the loan difplays an abundant 
confidence in his Majefty’s government, as ad- 
miniftered by his prefent fervants, in thé profecue. 
tion of a war which the people confider, not as a 
war made on the fuggeftion of minifters, and to 

an{wer 
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an{wer the purpofes of the ambition or pride of 
fiate{men, but as a war of their own, and in defence 
of that very property which they expend for its 
fupport; awar for that order of things, from which 
every thing valuable that they poffefs is derived, 
and in which order alone it can poffibly be main- 
tained. . ae 
I hear in derogation of the value of the faét, 
- from which I draw inferences fo favourable to the 
fpirit of the people and to its juft expectation from 
minifters, that the eighteen million loan is to be 
confidered in no other light, than as taking advan- 
tage of a very lucrative bargain held out to the 
fub{cribers. Ido not in truth believe it. All the 
circumftances which attended the fubfcription 
firongly fpoke a different language. Be it, how- 
ever, as thefe detractors fay. This with me dero- 
gates little, or rather nothing at all, from the poli. 
~ tical value and importance of the fact. I fhould 
be very forry if the tranfaction was not fuch a bar- 
gain, otherwife it would not have been a feir one. 
A corrupt and improvident loan, ike every thing 
elfe corrupt or prodigal, cannot be too much con- 
demned: but there is a fhort-fighted parfimony 
ftill more fatal than an unforefeeing expence. The 
value of money muft be judged like every thing 
ele from its rate at market. ‘To force that mar- 
ket, or any market, is of all things the moft dan- 
gerous. Foraimall temporary benefit, the {pring 
of 
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of al publick credit might be relaxed for ever. 
The monied men have a right to look to advane 
tage in the inveftment of their property. To ad- 
vance their money, they rifk it; and the rifk is to 
be included in the price. If thes were to incur a 
lofs, that lofs would amount to a tax on that pecu- 
liar {pecies of property. In effect, it would be the 
moft unjuft and impolitick of all things, unequal 
taxation. It would throw upon one defcription 
of perfons in the community, that burden which. 
ought by fair and equitable diftribution to reft 
upon the whole. None on account of their dig- 
nity fhould be exempt; none (preferving due 
proportion) on account of the fcantinefs of their 
means. The moment a man is exempted from 
the maintenance of the community, he is in a 
fort feparated from it. He lofes the place of a | 
citizen. 

So it is in all taxation; but in a bargain, when 
terms of lofs are looked for by the borrower from 
the lender, compulfion, or what virtually is com- 
pulfion, introduces itfelf into the place of treaty. 
When compulfion may be at all ufed by a ftate 
in borrowing, the occafion muft determine. But 
the compulfion ought to be known, and well de- 
fined, and well diftinguifhed: for otherwife treaty 
only ‘weakens the energy of compulfion, while 
compulfion deftroys the freedom of a bargain. 
‘The advantage of both is loft by the confufion 

Von. VIII. Aa- of 
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of things in their nature utterly unfociable. It 
would be to introduce compulfion into that in 
which freedom and exiftence are the fame; I 


mean credit. The moment that fhame, or fear, or 
force, are directly or indirectly applied to a loan, 


credit perifhes. 

There muft be fome impulfe befides publick fpi- 
‘Tit, to put private intereft into motion along with 
it. Monied men ought to be allowed to fet a va- 
lue on their money ; if they did not, there could 
be no monied men. ‘This defire of accumulation, 
is a principle without which the means of their 
fervice to the ftate could not exift. The love of 
lucre, though fometimes carried to a ridiculous, 
fometimes to a vicious excefs, is the grand caufe 
of profperity to all ftates. In this natural, this 
reafonable, this powerful, this prolifick principle, 
it is for the fatyrift to expofe the ridiculous ; it is 
for the moralift to cenfure the vicious; it is for the 
fympathetick heart to reprobate the hard and 
cruel; it is for the judge to animadvert on the 
fraud, the extortion, and the oppreffion ; but it is 
for the ftatefman to employ it as he finds it, with 
all'its concomitant excellencies, with all its imper- 
fections on its head. It is his part, in this cafe, as 
it is in all other cafes, where he is to make ufe of 
the general energies of nature, to take them as he 
_ finds them, | 
' After all, it isa great miftake to imagine, as too 
‘ | - commonly, 
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commonly, almoft indeed generally, it is imagined, 
that the publick borrower and the private lender 
are two adverfe parties with different and contend- 
ing interefts ; and that what is given to the one, is 
wholly taken from the other. Conftituted as our 
fyftem of finance and taxation is, the interefts of 
the contracting parties cannot well be feparated, 
whatever they may reciprocally intend. He who 
is the hard lender of to-day, to-morrow is thé 
" generous contributor to his own payment. For 
example, the laft loan is raifed on publick taxes, 
which are defigned to produce annually two mil- 
lions fterling. At firft view, this is an annuity of 
two millions dead charge upon the publick in fa- 
vour of certain monied men: but infpect the thing 
more nearly, follow the ftream in its meanders, 
and you will find that there is a good deal of fal- 
lacy in this ftate of things. | 
I take it, that whoever confiders any man’s ex- 
penditure of his income, old or new (I fpeak of 
certain clafles in life), will find a full third of it go 
_ in taxes, direct or indirect. If fo, this new-creat- 
ed income of two millions will probably furnifh 
665,000l. (I avoid broken numbers) towards the 
payment of its own intereft, or to the finking of 
its own capital. So it is with the whole of the 
publick debt. Suppofe it any given fum, it is a 
fallacious eftimate of the affairs of a nation to con- 
fider it as a mere burthen; to a degree it is fo 
Aa2 without 
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without queftion, but not wholly fo, nor any thing 
like it. Jf the income from the intereft be f{pent, 
the above proportion returns again into the publick - 
-ftock: infomuch, that, taking the intereft of the 
whole debt to be twelve millions, three hundred 
thoufand pound, (it is fomething more) not lefs 
than a fum of four million one hundred thoufand 
pound comes back again to the publick through 
the channel of impofition. If the whole, or any 
part, of that income be faved, fo much new capital 
~ is generated; the infallible operation of which is to 
lower the value of moncy, and confequently to con- 
duce towards the improvement of publick credit. 

I take the expenditure of the capitali/?, not the 
value of the capital, as my ftandard ; becaufe it is 
the {tandard upon which amongft us, property as 
an object of taxation, is rated. In this country, 
Jand and offices only excepted, we raife no faculty 
tax.’ We preferve the faculty from the expence. 
Our taxes, for the far greater portion, fly over the 
cdheads of the loweft claffes. They efcape too who, 
with better ability, voluntarily fubject themfelves 
to the harfh difcipline of a rigid neceflity. With 
us, labour and frugality, the parents of riches, are 
fpread, and wifely too. The moment men ceafe 
to augment the common ftock, the moment they 
no longer enrich it by their induftry .or their felf- 
denial, their luxury and even their eafe are obliged 
0 pay contribution to the publick; not becaufe 

at they 
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they are vicious principles, but becaufe they are 
unproductive. | If, in fact, the intereft paid by the 
publick had not thus revolved again into its own 
fund; if this fecretion had net again been abforbed 
into the mafs of blood, it would have been impof- 
fible for the nation to have exifted to this time un- 
der fuch adebt. But under the debt it does exift 
and flourifh; and this flourifhing ftate of exiftence 
in no {mall degree is owing to the contribution 
from the debt to the payment. Whatever, there- 
fore, is taken from that capital by too clofe a bar- 
gain, is but a delufive advantage, it is fo much loft 
to the publick in another way. This matter cannot 
on the one fide or the other, be metaphyfically pur- 
fued to the extreme, but it is a confideration of 
which, in all difcuffions of this kind, we ought 

never wholly to lofe fight. | 
It is never, therefore, wife to quarrel with the 
interefted views of men, whilft they are combined — 
with the publick intereft and promote it: it is our 
bufinefs to tie the knot, if poffible, clofer. Refour- 
ces that are derived from extraordinary virtues, as 
fuch virtues are rare,fo they muft be unprodudtive. 
[t is a good thing for a monied man to pledge his 
property on the welfare of his country ; he fhews 
that he places his treafure where his heart is; and, 
revolving in this circle, we know that “ wherever 
66 q man’s treafurc is, there his heart will be alfo.” 
For thefe reafons and on thefe principles, I have . 
A a 3 been 
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been forry to fee the attempts which have been 
made, with more good meaning than forefight and 
confideration, towards raifing the annual intereft 
of this loan by private contributions. Wherever 
a regular revenue is eftablifhed, there voluntary 
contribution can an{wer no purpofe, but to diforder 
and difturb it in its courfe. Torecur to fuch aids 
is, for fo much to diflolve the community, and to 
return toa ftate of unconnected nature. And even 
if fuch a fupply fhould be productive, in a degree 
commenturate to its object, it muft alfo be pro- 
ductive of much vexation, and much oppreffion. 
Fither the citizens, by the propofed duties, pay 
‘their proportion according to fome rate made by 
publick authority, or they do not. If the law be 
well made, and the contributions founded on jutft 
proportions, every thing fupcradded by fomething 
that is not as regular as law, and as uniform in its 
operation, will become more or lefs out of pro- 
portion. If, on the contrary, the Jaw be not made 
upon proper calculation, it is a difgrace to the pub- 
lick wifdom, which fails in {kill to affefs the citizen 
in juft meafure, and according to his means. But 
the hand of authority is not always the moft heavy 
hand. Itis obvious, that men may be oppreffed 
by many ways, befides thofe which take their courfe 
from the fupreine power of the ftate. Suppofe the 
payment ta be wholly difcretionary. Whatever 
has its origin in caprice, is fure not to improve in 

its 
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its progtefs, nor to end in reafon. It is impoflible 
for each private individual to have any meafure 
conformable to the particular condition of each of 
his fellow-citizens, or to the general exigencies of 
his country. Tis a random thot at beft. 

* When men proceed in this irregular mode, the 
firft contributor is apt to grow peevifh with his 
neighbours. He is but too well difpofed to meafure 
their means by his own envy, and not by the real 
{tate of their fortunes, which he can rarely know, 
and which it may in them bean act of the groffeft 
imprudence to reveal. Hence the odium and laf- 
fitude, with which people will loak upon a provi- 
fion for the publick, which is bought by difcord at 
_ the expence of focial quiet. Hence the bitter heart- 
burnings, and the war of tongues which is fo’ often 
the prelude to other wars. Nor is it every contri- 
bution, called voluntary, which is according to the 
free will of the giver. A falfe fhame, or. a falfe 
glory, againft his feelings, and his judgment, may 
tax an individual to the detriment of his family, and 
in wrong of his creditors. A pretence of publick 
{pirit may difable him from the performance of his 
private duties. It may difable him even from pay- 
ing the legitimate contributions which he is to 
furnifh according to the -prefcript of law; but 
what is the moft dangerous of all is, that malignant 
difpofition to which this mode of contribution evi- 
dently tends, and which at length leaves the com- 

Aa4g - " paratively 
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paratively indigent, to judge of the wealth, and to 
prefcribe to the opulent, or thofe whom they con- 
ceive to be fuch, the ufe they are to make of their 
fortunes. From thence it is but one ftep to the 
fubverfion of all property. 

Far, very far am I from fuppofing that fuch 


things enter into the purpofes of thofe excellent | 


perfons whofe zeal has led them to this kind of 
meafure; but the meafure itfelf will lead them be- 
yond their intention, and what is begun with the 
beft defigns, bad men will perverfely improve to the 
wort of their purpofes. An ill-founded plaufibility 
in great affairs is a real evil. In France we have 
feen the wickedeft and moft foolith of men, the 
conftitution-mongers of 1789, purfuing this very 
courfe, and ending in this very event. Thefe pro- 
jectors of deception fet on foot two modes of volun- 
tary coritribution to the ftate. The firft,they called 
patriotick gifts. Thefe, for the greater part were 
_ not more ridiculous in the mode, than contemptible 
in the project. The other, which they called the 
patriotick contribution, was expected to amount to 
a fourth of the fortunes of individuals, but at their 
own will and on their own eftimate; but this con- 
tribution threatening to fall infinitely fhort of their 
hopes, they foon made it compulfory, both in the 
rate and in the levy, beginning in fraud and end- 
"ing, as all the frauds of power end, in plain violence. 
All thefe devices to produce an involuntary will, 
were 
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were under the pretext of relieving the more indi 
gent clafles, but the principle of voluntary contri- 
bution, however delufive, being once eftablifhed, 
thefe lower claffes firft, and then all claffes, were 
encouraged to throw off the regular methodical 
payments to the ftate as fo many badges of flavery. 
Thus all regular revenue failing, thefe impoftors 
raifing the fuperftructure on the fame cheats with. 
which they had laid the foundation of their great- 
nefs, and not content with a portion of the poffed- 
fions of the rich, confifcated the whole, and to pre- 
‘vent them from reclaiming their rights, murdered 
the proprietors.. The whole of the procefs has 
paffed before our eyes, and been conducted indeed 
with a greater degree of rapidity, than could be | 
expected. — 
My opinion then is, that publick contributions 
_ ought only to be raifed by the publick will. By 
the judicious form of our conftitution, the publick - 
contribution is in its name and fubftance a grant. 
In its origin it is truly voluntary ; not voluntary, 
- according to the irregular, unfteady, capricious 
will of individuals, but according to the will and 
wifdom of the whole popular mafs, in the only way 
in which will and wifdom can go together. This 
voluntary grant obtaining in its progrefs the force 
of a- law, a general neceflity which takes away all 
merit, and confequently all jealoufy from indivi- — 
duals, comprefies, equalizes, and fatisfies the whole; 
fuffering 
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fuffering no man to judge of his neighbour, or to 
arrogate any thing to himfelf. If their will com- 
plies with their obligation, the great end is an- 
{wered in the happicft mode; ifthe will refifts the 
burthen, every one loofes a great part of his own 
will asa common lot. After all, perhaps contri- 
butions raifed by a charge on luxury, or that de- 
gree of convenience which approaches fo near as to 
be confounded with luxury, is the only mode of 
contribution which may be with truth termed vo- 

luntary. . 
I might reft herc, and take the loan I {peak of 
as leading to a folution of that queftion, which I 
propofed in my firft letter: ‘* Whether the ina- 
bility of the country to profecute the war, did 
neceffitate a fubmiffion to the indignitics and the 
calamities of a peace with the regicide power?” But 
give me leave to purfue thts point a little further. 
I know that it has been a cry ufual on this oc- 
cafion, as it has been upon occafions where fuch a 
cry could have lefs apparent juftification, that great 
diftrefs and mifery have been the confequence of 
this war, by the burthens brought and laid upon 
the people. ’ But to knowwhere the burthen really. 
lies and where it prefles, we mutt divide the pco- 
ple. As to the common people, their’ ftock is in 
their perfons and in their earnings. I deny that 
the ftock of their perfons is diminifhcd in a greater 
proportion than the common fources of populouf- 
nefs 
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nefs abundantly fill up; I mean conftant employ- 
ment; proportioned pay according to the preduce 
of the foil, and where the foil fails, according to 
the operation of the general capital; plentiful nou- | 
rifhment to vigorous labour; comfortable provi- 
fion to decrepid age, to orphan infancy, and to 
accidental malady. Ifay nothing to the policy of 
the provifion for the poor, in all the varicty of 
faces under which it prefents itfelf. This is the 
matter of another inquiry. I only juft {peak of it 
as of a fact, taken with others to fupport me in. 
my denial that hitherto any one of the ordinary 
fources of the increafe of mankind is dried up by 
this war. I affirm what I can well prove, that 
the wafte has been lefs than the fupply. To fay 
‘that in war no man mutt be killed, is to fay that 
there ought to be no war. This they may fay, ° 
who with to talk idly, and who would difplay their 
humanity at the expence of their honefty, or their 
underftanding. If more lives are loft in this war 
than neceffity requires, they are loft by mifcondu& ~ 
or miftake, but if the hoftility be juft, the errour is 
to be corrected: the war is not to be abandoned. 
That the ftock of the common people, in num- 
bers, is not leflened, any more than the caufes are 
impaired, is manifeft, without being at the pains of 
- an actual numeration. Animproved and improv- 
ing agriculture, which implies a great augmen- 
tation of labour, has not yet found itfelf at a ftand, 
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no, not for a fingle moment, for want of the necef- 
fary hands, either in the fettled progrefs of huf- 
bandry, or in the occafioral preflure of harveft. I 
have even reafon to believe that there has been a 
_ much {maller importation, or the demand of it, 
from a neighbouring kingdom than in former 
- times, when agriculture was more limited in its 
extent and its means, and when the time was a 
feafon of profound peace. On the contrary the 
prolifick fertility of country life has poured its 
fuperfluity of population into the canals, and into 
other publick works, which of late years have 
been undertaken to fo amazing an extent, and 
_which have not only not been difcontinued, but 
_ beyond all expectation pufhed on with redoubled 
vigour, in a war that calls for fo many of our men, 
and fo much of our riches. An increafing capital 
calls for labour : and an increafing population an- 
fwers to the call. Our manufactures augmented 
both for the fupply of foreign and domeftick con- _ 
fumption, reproducing with the means of life, the 
multitudes which they ufe and wafte, (and which 
many of them devour much more furely and 
much more largeiv than the war) have alw ays 
found the laborious hand ready for the liberal pay. 
That the price of the foldier is highly raifed is 
true. -In part this rife may be owing to fome 
meafures not fo well confidered in the beginning 
of this war, but the grand caufe has been the re- 
lu€ance 
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luctance of that clafs of people from whom the 
foldiery is taken, to enter into a military life, not 
that but once entered into, it has its conve- 
niences, and even its pleafures. I have feldom 
known a foldier who, at the interceffion of his 
friends, and at their no {mall charge, had been re- 
deemed from that difcipline, that in a fhort time, 
was not eager to return toit again. But the true 
reafon is the abundant occupation, and the aug- 
mented ftipend found in towns, and villages, and 
farms, which leaves a {maller number of perfons to 
be difpofed of. The price of men for new and 
untried ways of life, muft bear a proportion to the 
profits of that mode of exiftence from whence — 
are to be bought. 

So far as to the ftock of the common people as 
it confifts in their perfons. As to the other part, 
which confifts in their earnings, I have to fay, that 
the rates of wages are very greatly augmented 4l- 
moft through the kingdom. In the parifh where 
I live, it has been raifed from feven to nine fhil- 
lings in the week for the fame labourer, perform- 
ing the fame tafk and no greater. Except fome- 
thing in the malt taxes, and the duties upon fugars, 
I do not know any one tax impofed for very many 
years paft which affects the labourer in any degree 
-whatfoever; while on the other hand, the tax upon © 
houfes not having more than feven windows (that 
‘is, upon cottages} Was repealed the very year be- 
fore the corhmencement of the prefent war. On 
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the whole, I am fatisfied that the humbleft clafs, 
and that clafs which touches the moft nearly on 
the loweft, out of which it is continually emerging, 
and to which it is continually falling, receives far 
more from publick impofitions than it pays. ‘That 
clafs receives two millions fterling annually from 
the claffes above it. It pays to no fuch amount to- 
wards any publick contribution. 

I hope it is not neceflary for me to take notice 
of that language, fo ill fuited to the perfons to 
whom it has been attributed, and fo unbecoming 
the place in which it 1s faid to have been uttered, 
concerning the prefent war as the caufe of the 
high price of provifions during the greater part of 
the year 1796. I prefume it is only to be afcribed 
to the intolerable licence with which the newfpapers 
break not only the rules of decorum in real life, 
but even the dramatick decorum, when they per- 
fonate great men, and, like bad poets, make the 
heroes of the piece talk more like us Grub-ftreet 
{cribblers, than in a ftyle confonant to perfons of 
gravity and importance in the ftate. It was eafy 
to demonftrate the caufe, and the fole caufe, of 
that rife in the grand article and firft neceflary of 
life. It would appear that it had no more con- 
nexion with the war, than the moderate price to 
which all forts of grain were reduced, foon after 
the return of Lord Malmefbury, had with the ftate 
of politicks and the fate of his Lordfhip’s treaty. I 
have quite as good reafon (that is, no reafon at all} 

to 
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to attribute this abundance to the longer conti- 
nuance of the war, as the gentlemen who perfonate 
leading members of parliament, have had for giv- 
ing the enhanced price to that war, at a more 
early period of its duration. Oh, the folly of us 
poor creatures, who, in the midft of our diftrefles, 
or our efcapes, are ready to claw or carefs one _ 
another, upon matters that fo feldom depend on 
our wifdom or our weaknefs, on our good or evil | 

conduct towards each other. - | 
An untimely fhower, or an unfeafonable 
drought; a froft too long continued, or too fud- 
denly broken up, with rain and tempeft; the _ 
blight of the fpring, or the {mut of the harveft; — 
will do more to caufe the diftrefs of the belly, 
than all the contrivances of all ftatefmen can do 
to relieve it. Let government protect and encou- 
rage induftry, fecure property, reprefs violence, 
and difcountenance fraud, it is all that they have 
todo. In other refpects, the lefs they meddle in 
thefe affairs the better; the reft is in the hands of 
our Mafter and theirs. Weare in a conftitution 
of things wherein—‘* Modo fol nimius, modo corripit 
‘© imber.”’ But I will pufh this matter no further. 
As I have faid a good deal upon it at various 
times during my publick fervice, and have lately 
written fomething on it, which may yet fee the 
light, I fhall content myfelf now with obferving, 
that the vigorous and laborious clafs of life has 
| lately 
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lately got from the bon ton of the humanity of this 
day, the name of the “‘ /abouring poor.” We have 
heard many plans for the relief.of the  lebouring 
poor.’ This puling jargon is not as innocent 
as it is foolifh. In meddling with great affairs, 
weaknefs is never innoxious. Hitherto the name 
of poor (in the fenfe in which it is ufed to excite 
compaffion) has not been ufed. for thofe who can, 
but for thofe who cannot labour—for the fick and 


infirm ; for orphan infancy; for Janguifhing and’ | 


decrepid age: but when we affect to pity as poor, 
thofe who muft labour or the world cannot exift, 
we are trifling with the condition of mankind. It 
is the common doom of man that he muft eat his 
bread by the fweat of his brow, that is, by the. 
{weat of his body, or the {weat of his mind. If this 
toil was inflicted asa curfe, it is as might be expect. 
ed from the curfes of the Father of all Bleflings— 
it is tempered with many alleviations, many com- 
forts. Every attempt to fy from it, and to refufe | 
the very terms of our exiftence, becomes much 
more truly a curfe, and heavier pains and penalties 
fall upon thofe who would elude the tafks which 
‘are put upon them hy the great Mafter Workman 
of the World, who in his dealings with his crea- 
tures fympathizes with their weaknefs, and {peak- | 
ing of a creation wrought by mere will out of no- 
thing, fpeaks of fix days of /abour and one of ref. 
I do not call a healthy young man, chearful in his 

mind, 
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mind, and vigorous in his arms, I cannot call fuch 
aman, poor; I cannot pity my kind as a kind, 
merely becaufe they are men. This affected pity, 
only tends to diflatisfy them with their condition, - 
and to teach them to feek refources where no re- 
fources are to be found, in fomething elfe than 
their own induftry, and frugality, and fobriety. 
Whatever may be the intention (which, becaufe I 
do not know, I cannot difpute) of thofe who would 
difcontent mankind by this ftrange pity, they.a& 
towards us in the confequences, as if they were 
our worft enemies. . 

In turning our view from the lower to the 
higher claffes, it will not be neceffary for me to 
fhew at any length that the ftock of the latter, a3 
it confifts in their numbers, has not yet fuffered 
any material diminution. I have not feen, or heard 
it aflerted: I have no reafon to believe it: there is 
no want of officers, that I have ever underftood, 
for the new fhips which we commiflion, or the new 
regiments which we raife. In the nature of things 
it is not with their perfons, that the higher clafles 
principally pay their contingent to the demands of 
war. ‘There is another, and not lefs important, 
part which refts with almoft exclufive weight upon 
them. They furnifh the means, . 


- —How war may beft upheld, 
‘* Move by her two main nerves, iron and gold, 


‘In all her equipage.” 
Vor. VIIL. Bb Not 
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Not that they are exempt from contributing alfo 
by their perfonal fervice in the fleets and armies of 
their country. ‘They do contribute, and in their 
full and fair proportion, according to the relative 
proportion of their numbers in the community. 
They contribute all the mind that actuates the 
whole machine. The fortitude required of them, 
is very different from the unthinking alacrity of 
the common foldicr, or common failor, in the face 
of danger and death; it is not a paffion, it is not 
an impulfe, it 1s not a fentiment; it is a cool, 
{teady, deliberate principle, always prefent, always 
equable ; having no connection with anger; tem- 
pering honour with prudence; incited, invigorat- 
ed, and fuftained by a gencrous love of fame; in- 
formed, moderated and directed by an enlarged 
knowledge of its own great publick ends ; flowing 
in one blended ftream from the oppofite fources 
of the heart and the head; carrying in itfelf its 
own commiflion, and proving its title to every 
other command, by the firft and moft difficult ccm. 
mand, that of the bofom in which it refides: it is 
a: fortitude, which unites with the courage of the 
field the more exalted and refined courage of the 
council; which knows, as well to retreat as to ad- 
vance; which can conquer as well by delay, as by 
the rapidity of a‘march, or the impetuofity of an 
attack; which can be, with Fabius, the black claud 
(hat lowers on the tops of the mountains, or with 
Seipio, the thunderbolt of war; which undifmayed 
o- 4 bv 
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by falfe fhame, can patiently endure the fevereft 
trial that a gallant {pirit can undergo, in the taunts 
and provocations of the enemy, the fufpicions, the 
cold refpect, and “ mouth-honour”’ of thofe, from 
whom it fhould meet a cheerful obedience; which 
undifturbed by falfe humanity, can calmly aflume 
that moft awful moral refponfibility of deciding, 
when victory may be too dearly purchafed by the 
lofs of a fingle life, and when the fafety and glory 
of their country may demand the certain facrifice 
of thoufands. Different ftations of command may 
call for different modifications of this fortitude, but 
the character ought to be the fame in all. And 
never, in the moft “ palmy ftate” of our martial re- 
nown, did it fhine with brighter luftre, than in the 
prefent fanguinary and ferocious hoftilities, where- 
ever the Britifh arms have been carried. But, in 
this moft arduous, and momentous confli¢t, which 
from its nature fhould have roufed us to new and 
unexampled efforts, 1 know not how it has been, 
that we have never put forth half the ftrength, 
which we have exerted in ordinary wars. In the 
fatal battles, which have drenched the continent 
with blood, and fhaken the fyftem of Europe to 
pieces, we have never had any confiderable army 
of a magnitude to be compared to the leaft of thofe 
by which, in former times, we fo gloriouily affert- _ 
ed our place as protectors, not oppreflors, at the 

head of the great commonwealth of Europe. We 
| Bb2 ~~ | have 
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have never manfully met the danger in front: and’ 
when the enemy, refigning to us our natural do- 
minion of the ocean, and abandoning the defence 
of his diftant poffeffions to the infernal energy of 
the deftroying principles, which he had planted 
there for the fubverfion of the neighbouring colo- 
nies, drove forth by one {weeping law of umprece- 
dented defpotifm, his armed multitudes on every 
fide, to overwhelm the countries and ftates, which 
had for centuries ftood the firm barriers againft the 
ambition of France; we drew back the arm of our 
military force, which had never been more than 
half raifed to oppofe him. From that time we 
have been combating only with the other arm of 
our naval power; the right arm of England I ad- 
mit; but which ftruck almoft unrefifted, with 
blows, that could never reach the heart of the hof- 
tile mifchicf. From that time, without a fingle 
effort to regain thofe outworks, which ever till now 
we fo ftrenuoufly maintained, as the ftrong frontier 
of our own dignity and fafety, no lefs than the h- 
berties of Europe; with but one feeble attempt to 
~ fuccour thofe brave, faithful, and numerous al- 
lies, whom for the firft time fince the days of our 
Edwards and Henrys, we now have in the bofom 
of France itfelf; we have been intrenching, and 
fortifying, and garrifoning ourfelvcs at home: 
we have been redoubling fecurity on fecurity, to 
protect. ourfelves from invafion, which has now firft 

become 
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become to us a ferious object of alarm and terrour. 
Alas! the few of us, who have protracted life in 
any meafure near to the extreme limits of our fhort 
period, have been condemned to fee ftrange things; 
new {yftems of policy, new principles, and not only 
new men, but what might appear a new {pecies of 
men. I believe that any perfon who was of age 
to take a part in publick affairs forty years ago (if 
the intermediate {pace of time were expunged from 
his memory) would hardly credit his fenfes, when 
he fhould hear from the higheft authority, that an 
army of two hundred thoufand men was kept up 
in this ifland, and that in the neighbouring iiland 
there were at leaft fourfcore thoufand more. But 
when he had recovered from his furprife on being 
told of this army, which has not its parallel, what 
mutt be his aftonifhment to be told again, that this 
’ mighty force was kept up for the mere purpofe of 
an inert and paflive defence, and that, in its far 
greater part, it was dHabled by its conititution and 
very eflence, from defending us againft an enemy 
by any one preventive-firoke, or any one operation 
of active hoftility ? What muft his reflections be, 
on learning further, that a fleet of five hundred 
men of war, the beft appointed, and to the full as 
ably commanded as this country ever had upon 
the fea, was for the greater part employed in car- 
rying on the fame fyftem of unenterprifing de- 
fence? What muft be the fentiments and feelings 
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of one who remembers the former energy of Eng- 
land, when he is given to underftand, that thefe 
two iflands, with their extenfive, and every where 
' vulnerable coaft, fhould be confidered as a garri- 
foned fea-town; what would fuch a man, what 
would any man think, if the garrifon of fo ftrange 
a fortrefs fhould be fuch, and fo feebly command- 
_ ed, as never to make a fally; and that, contrary to 


all which has hitherto been feen in war, an infi- 


nitely inferiour army, with the fhattered relicks of 
an almoft annihilated navy, ill found, and ill man- 
ned,may with fafety befiege this fuperiour garrifon, 
_ and without hazarding the life of a man, ruin the 
place, merely by the menaces and falfe appear- 
ances of an attack? Indeed, indeed, my dear 
friend, I lcok upon this matter of our defenfive 
fyftem as much the moft important of all confide- 
rations at this moment. It has oppreffed me with 
many anxious thoughts, which, more than any 
bodily diftemper, have funk me to the condition, 
in which you know thatI am. Should it pleafe 
Providence to reftore to me, even the late weak re- 
mains of my ftrength, I propofe to make this mat- 
ter the fubject of a particular difcuffion. I cnly 
mean here to argue, that the mode of conducting 
the war on our part, be it good-or bad, has pre- 
vented cven the common havock of: war in our 
population, and efpecially among that clafs, whofe 
duty and privilege of fuperiority it is, to lead the 

way 
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way amidft the perils and flaughter of the field of 
battle. - 
The other caufes, which fometimes ‘affect the 
numbers of the lower clafles, but which I have 
fhewn not to have exifted to any fuch degree dur 
ing this war,—penury, cold, hunger, nakednefs,— 
do not eafily reach the higher orders of fociety. I 
do not dread for them the flighteft tafte of thefe 
calamities from the diftrefs and preffure of the war: 
They have much mere to dread in that way from 
the confifcations, the rapines, the burnings, and 
the maffacres. that may follow in the train of a 
peace, which fhall eftablifh the devaftating and de- 
populating principles and example of the French | 
regicides, in fecurity, and triumph and dominion. 
In the ordinary courfe of human affairs, any check 
to population among men in eafe and opulence, is 
lefs to be apprehended from what they may fuffer, 
than from what they enjoy. Peace is more likely 
to be injurious to them in that refpect than war. 
The excefics of delicacy, repofe, and fatiety, are as 
unfavourable as the extremes of hardfhip, toil, and 
want,to the increafe and multiplication of our kind. 
Indeed, the abufe of the bounties of nature, much 
more furely than any partial privation of them, 
tends to intercept'that precious boon of a fecond 
and dearer life in our progeny, which was beftow- 
ed in the firft grcat command to man from the All- 
gracious Giver of all, whofe name be blefled, whe- 
Bba ‘ther 
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ther he pives or takes away. His hand, in every 
page of his book, has written the leflon of modera- 
tian. Our phyfical well-being, our moral worth, 
our focial happinefs, our political tranquillity, all 
depend on that control of all our appetites and 
paflions, which the ancients defigned by the cardi- 
nal virtue of temperance. 

- The only real queftion to our prefent purpofe, 
with regard to the higher claffes, is, how ftands the 
account of their ftock, as it confifts in wealth of 
every defcription? Have the burthens of the war 
compelled them to curtail any part of their former 
expenditure; which, I have before obferved, affords 
the only ftandard of eftimating property as an ob- 
ject of taxation? Do they enjoy all the fame con- 
veniencies, the fame comforts, the fame elegancies, 
the luxuries, in the fame, or in as many different 
modes as they did before the war? 

In the laft eleven years, there have been no lefs 
than three folemn inquiries into the finances of 
the kingdom, by three different committees of your 
houfe. The firft was in the year 1786. On that 
occafion, I remember, the report of the committee _ 
was examined, and fifted, and bolted to the bran, 
by a gentleman whofe keen and powerful talents I 
have ever admired. He thought there was not fuf- 
ficient evidence to warrant the pleafing reprefenta- 
tion, which the committee had made, of our na- 
tional profperity. He did not believe, that our 

publick 
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publick revenue could continue to be fo produc- 
tive, as they had aflumed. He even went the 
length of recording his own inferences of doubt, 


ina fet of refolutions, which now ftand upon your 


journals. And perhaps the retrofpect, on which 
the report proceeded, did not go far enough back, 
to allow any fure and fatisfactory average for a 
ground of folid calculation. But what was the 
event? Whcn the next committee fate in 1791, 


they found, that, on an average of the laft four 


years, their predeceflors had fallen fhort in their. 
eftimate df the permanent taxes, by more than 
three hundred and forty thoufand pounds a year. 
Surely then if I can fhow, that in the produce of 
thofe fame taxes, and more particularly of fuch as 
affect articles of luxurious ufe and confumption, 
the four years of the war have equalled thofe four. 
years of peace, Hourifhing, as they were, beyond 
the moft fanguine fpeculations, I may expect to 
hear no more of the diftrefs occafioned by tie war. 
The additional burdens which have been laid on 
fome of thofe fame articles, might reafonably claim 
fome allowance to be made. Every new advance 
of the price to the confumer, is a new incentive to 
him to retrench the quantity of his confumption; 
and if, upon the whole, he pays the fame, ‘his pro- 
perty computed by the ftandard of what he volun- 
tarily pays, muft remain the fame. But‘I am wil- 
| ling 
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ling to forego that fair advantage in the inquiry. 
Tam willing that the receipts of the permanent 
taxes which exilted before January 1793, fhould 
be compared during the war, and during the pe- 
riod of peace which I have mentioned. I will go 
further. Complete accounts of the ycar 1791 were 
{eparately laid before your houfe.- Iam ready to 
{tand by a comparifon of the produce of four years 
up to the beginning of the ycar 1792, with that of 
the war. Of the year immediatcly previous to 
hoftilitics, I have not been able to obtain any per- 
fect documents; but I have feen enough to fatisfy 
me, that although a comparifon, including that 
year, might be lefs favourable, yet it would not 
effentially injure my argument. 
~ You will always bear in mind, my dear fir, that 
Jam not confidering whethcr, if the common ene- 
my of the quict of Europe had not forced us to 
take up arms in our own defence, the {pring-tide of 
our profperity might not have flowed higher than 
the mark at which it now ftands. That confide- 
ration is connected with the queftion of the juftice 
and the neceflity of the war. It 1s a queftion which 
I have long fince difcuffed. I am now endeavour- 
ing to afcertain whether there exifts, in fact, any 
fuch neceflity as we hear every day afferted, to fur- 
nifh a miferable pretext for counfelling us to fur- 
render, at difcretion, our conquefts, our honour, 
our 
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our dignity, our very independence, and, with it, 
all that is dear to man. It will be more than fuf- 
ficient for that purpofe, if Ican make it appear 
that we have been ftationary during the war. What 
then will be faid, if, in reality, it fhall be proved 
that there is every indication of increafed and in- 
creafing wealth, not only poured into the grand re- ' 
fervoir of the national capital, but diffufed through 
all the channels of all the higher claffles, and giving 
life and activity, as it paffes, to the agriculture, the | 
manufactures, the commerce, and the navigation : 

of the country ? | 
The finance committee, which has been appoint- 
ed in this feffion, has already made two reports. 
Every conclufion that I had before drawn, as you 
know, from my own obfervation, I have the fatis- 
faction of feeing there confirmed by that great pub- 
lick authority. Large as was the fum, by which the 
committee of 1791 found the eftimate of 1786 to 
have been excceded in the aétual produce of four 
years of peace, their own eftimate has been ex- 
ceeded, during the war, by a fum more than one- 
third larger. The fame taxes have yielded more 
than halfa million beyond their calculation. They 
yielded this, notwithftanding the ftoppage of the 
diitilleries, againft which, you may remember, I 
privately remonftrated. With an allowance for 
that defalcation, they have yielded fixty thoufand 
pounds annually above the actual average of the 
preceding 
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preceding four years of peace. I believe this to 
have been without parallel in all former wars. If 
revard be had to the great and unavoidable bur- 
thens of the prefent war, I am confident of the 
fact. : ; 

But Ict us defcend to particulars. The taxes, 
which go by the general name of affeffed taxes, 
comprehend the whole, or nearly the whole domef- 
tick eftablifhment of the rich. Thcy include fome 
things, which belong to the middling, and even to 
_ all, but the very loweft, clafles. ‘They now confift 
of the duties on houfes and windows, on male fer- 
vants, horfes, and carriages. They did alfo ex- 
tend to cottages, to female fervants, waggons, and 
carts ufed in hufbandry, previous to the year 17923 
when, with moreenlightened policy,at the moment 
that the poflibility of war could not be out of the 
contemplation of any ftatefman, the wifdom of par- 
liament confined them to their prefent obje@s. I 
fhall give the grofs affeflment for five years, as I 
find it in the appendix to the fecond report of your 
comunittee. 


£.1,706,334 


798 ending sth April 1792 ——— oe 

09) gs): ee 1,585,291 
193 1 SS SS Se 1,597,623 
(oS es Se 1,608,196 
9 SSS SS 1,625,874 


‘ 


Here will be fcen a gradual increafe during the 
_whole 
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whole progrefs of the war: and if I am correly 
informed, the rife in the laft year, after every de- 
duction that can be made, affords the moft con- 
foling and encouraging profpect. It1s enormoufly 
out of all proportion. 
There are fome other taxes, which feem to have 
a reference to the fame genefal head. The pre- 
fent miniftcr, many ycars ago, fubjected bricks and 
tiles to a duty under the excife. It 1s of little con- 
- fequence toour prefent confidcration; whether thefe 
materials have been employed in building more > 
commodious, more clegant, and more megnificent 
habitations, or in enlarging, decorating, and re- 
modelling thofe, which fufliced for our plainer an- 
ceftors. During the firft two years of the war, 
they paid fo largely to the publick revenue, that 
in 1794.a new duty was laid upon them, which was 
equal to one half of the old, and which has pro- 
duced upwards of 165,000/. in the Jaft three years. 
Yet notwithftanding the preflure of this additional 
weight*, there has been an actual augmentation 
in 


* This and the following tables on the fame conftruction are 
compiled from the reports of the finance committee in 1791 and 
1797, with the addition of the feparate paper laid before the 
houfe of commons, and ordered to be printed on the 7th of 
February 1792, 
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in the confumption. The only two other articles 
which come under this defcription, are, the ftamp- 
duty on gold and filver plate, and the cuftoms on 
glafs plates. This latter is now, I believe, the fingle 


BRICKS ann TILES. 


8 1787 £. 94,521 9 1793 £. 122,975 
a, 3788 96,278 2 1794 106,811 
S189 «91,773 5 1795 «= 83,804 
5 1790 104,409 pm 1796 94,668 

ne -——— Increafe to 1790 

£,- 386,981 £. 408,258 i 31,277 

a nae hc reale Co 1792 

I7us = 115,382 4 Yre.to1791 Z. 407,842 yi 416 
PLATE. 

§ 1787 £. 22,707 & 1793 £. 25,920 
a, 1783 23,295 = 1794 2 3,039 
© 1789 22,453 1795 «= 25,607 
= 1790 18,433 1796 28,513 

tienes csc —— —ncreafe to 1790 

£- 86,888 £. 103,677. £.16,789 

ae ———- Incicafe to 1798 

3791 = 315523 4Y¥rs.torz91£- 95754 £ 71923 

GLASS PLATES. 

go87 £.-— 81793 gf. 5,655 
& 1788 > 5.496 1794 53456 
‘S 1789 4,686 = 1795 §:839 
“1990 6,008 1996 8,871 


£- 16,190 £. 25,821 7 
—————— _ Increafe to 1798 


19gr = - 79880 g¥is.torgyr £- 24,070 £. 1,721 
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inftance of coftly furniture to be found in the cata- 
logue of our imports. If it were wholly to vanith, ) 
I fhould not think we were ruined. Both the du- 
ties have rifen, during the war, very confiderably 
in proportion to the total of their produce. 

We have no tax among us on the moft ne- 
ceflary articles of food. The receipts of our 
Cuftom-houfe, under the heads of groceries, af- 
ford us, however, fome means of calculating our 
luxuries of the table. The articles of tea, coffee, 
and cocoa-nuts, I would propofe to omit, and to 
take them in ftead from the excife, as beft fhewing 
what is confumed at home. Upon this principle, 
adding them all together (with the exception of 
fugar, for a reafon which I fhall afterwards men- 
tion) I find that they have produced, in one mode 
of comparifon, upwards of 272,000/., and in the 
other mode, upwards of 165,000/. more during the 
war than in peace*. An additional duty was alfo 

Jaid 


* GROCERIES. 


1787 £'. 167,389 
1788 133,191 
1789 142,071 
17,0 156.311 


1793 {, 124,655 
1794 195.840, 
1795 28,242 
1796 159,526 


Yas. of Peace. 
Yrs. of War. 


Incre:fe to I7GOo 
£- 599,762 ° £. 688,563 £. 88,801 
cer ce a I ncreafe to 17092 


b791 236,727 4 Yrs. to1791 pe 669.100 £- 19,463 


Sa: TS aa 


: TEA. 
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laid in 1795, on tea, another on coffee, and a third 
on raifins; an article, together with currants, of 
much more extenfive ufe, than would readily be 
imagined. ‘The balance in favour of our argument 
would have been much enhanced, if our coffee and 
fruit fhips from the Mediterranean had arrived, laft 
year, at their ufual feafon. They do not appear 
in thefe accounts. This was one confequence 


- 


TEA. 
$1787 f. 424,144 5 1793 £. 477,644 
& 1788 426,660 id 1744, 407,122 
S 3789 §39:575 3795 074518 
Zino 417,630 E1795 326,307 


—— Inoreafe to 1790 


£- 1,808,119 Z, 1,978,601 £. 170,486 


—— Increafe to 1798 


1791 - 448,709 4 Yra.to179r £- 1,832,680 £. 145,921 


The additional duty impofed in 1795, produced in that 
year £. 137,656, and in 1796 £. 200,107. 


COFFEE ayy COCOA NUTS. 


$1787 £. 17,006 a 1793 f. 36,846 

2 1788 32,217 EF 1794 495177 

S 1789 = 345784 1795 2.75913 

= 1790 = 38,647 1796 219,711 
aera = ~—————_ Increafe to 1790 
£. 120,654 £. 133,647 £. 12,993 


Decreafeto1798 — 


179% 41,194 4Yrs.tor79r £- 144,842 £- 11,195 


The a&itional duty of 1795 in that year gave £. 16,476, 
and in 1796 £. 15,319- 
arifing 
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arifing (would to God, that none mote afflicting to 
Italy, to Europe,and the whole civilized world had 
arifen!) from our impolitick and precipitate defer- 
tion of that important maritime ftation. As to 
fugar,* I have excluded it from the groceries, be- 
caufe the account of the cuftoms is not a perfect 
criterion of the confumption, much having been 
_ re-exported to the north of Europe, which ufed to 
be fupplied by France; and in the official papers 
which I have followed, there are no materials to 
furnifh grounds for computing this re-exportation. 
The increafe on the face of our entries is immenfe 
during the four years of war, little fhort of thirteen 
hundred thoufand pounds. 

The increafe of the duties on beer has been ree 
gularly progreffive, or, nearly fo, to a very large 


*SUGAR. 
1787 £.1,065,109 8 1793 £.1,473,139 
em 1788 8 §=61,184,458 F 1794 1,392,905 
S 178 = 1,095,106 © 1795 1,338,246 
mm 3790 «© «1,009,108 = 1796 =~ 15474,899 


———————_ Increafe to 1790 


£+ 40413,781 £+ 5:679,249 £.1,265,468 


hicreafe to 1798 
179% 1,044,053 4Yrs.to179! £-413925725 Ls I 286,524 
There was a new duty on Sugar in 1791, which produced in 
1794 £234,292, in 1795 £.206,932, and in 1796 £4 245,024. 
It is not clear from thé report of the Committee, whether the 
additional duty is included in the account given abo@@ 


‘ 
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amount.* [ft is a good deal above a million, and 
is more than equal to one-eighth of the whole pro- 
duce. Under this general head, fome other liquors 
are eee Ue perry, and mead, as well as 


vinegar, 
* BEER, &c. 
g 1787 £.5,761,429 178 £. 2,043,902 
& 1733 861,705,199 = 3794 2,082,053 
3 1789 15742,514 9 1795 1,931,101 
ss 1790 1,858,043 1796 = 22944377 
panies eer cknae Increafe to 1799 


£.7,067,185 = £.8,3515433 £ 284,248 


\ncreafe to 179% 


1793 «1 itil 4qYrs. ean 7,180, 234 £ 1,165,199 


WINE. 
8 1737 of 219,934 8 1793 £. 222,887 
& 1788 215,578 = 1794 283,644 __ 
8 1789 = 252,049 S 4795 317,072 
b 1790 308,624 ~ 1796 . 187.818 


—— Increafe to 1790 


re 996,785 £.1,011,421 £. 14,638 


— Decicafeto37or 


3791 336,549 4 Yrs.to1791 £-3,1 13,400 £.103,979 


QUANTITY IMPORTED. 


Yrs. of Peace. 


1787 Tons 29,978 os 1793 Tons 22,788 
- 2 
1788 25,442 = 1794 27,808 
1789 27.414 5 1795 32,033 
1790 29,182 tm 1796 19,079 


» .The additional duty of 1795 produced that year £. 730,971, 
and in rfy6 £.394,686. A fecond additional duty which pro- 
duced £98,165 was laid in 1796, 
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vinegar, and verjuice; but thefe are of very trifling 
confideration.. The excife duties on wine, having 
funk a little during the two firft years of the war, | 
were rapidly recovering their level again. In 1796, | 
a heavy additional duty was imnpofed upon them, 
and a fecond in the following year; yet being coms 
pared with four years of peace to 1790, they actu- 
ally exhibit a {mall gain to the revenue. Andlow 
as the importation may feem in 1796, when con- 
trafted with any year fince the French treaty in 
1787, it is {till more than 3000 tons above the ave- 
rage importation for three years previous to that 
period. 1 have added fweets, from which our fac- 
titious wines are made; and.I would have added 
{pirits, but that the total alteration of the duties in 
1789, and the recent interruption of our diftille- 
rics, rendered any comparifon impracticable. 


SWEETS. | 
& 1787 L. 11,167 5 1793 f. 11,016 
& 1788 7,375 = 1794 10,612 
2 1789 7,202 ~ 1795 135321 
> 1790 45953 5 1796 15,050 


Sa 0 Increafe to 1790 
£- 30,697 £-49:990  £. 19,302 


Increale to 1791 


179 «13,282 4Y¥retorzgr £. 32,812 £.17,178 


In 1795 an additional duty was laid on this article, which 
produced that year £.5,679, and in 1796 £.9,443, and in 1796 
a {fecond to commence on the 2oth of June; its produce in that 
year was £.2,325. - 
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The ancient ftaple of our ifland, in which we 
are clothed, is very imperfectly to be traced on the 
books of the Cuftom-houfe: but I know, that our 
woollen manufactures flourifh. I recolle@ to have 
feen that fact very fully eftablifhed, laft year, from 
the regifters kept in the Weft-Riding of Yorkfhire. 
This year, in the weft of England, I received a 
fimilar account, on the authority of a refpectable 
clothier, in that quarter, whofe teftimony can lefs 
be queftioned, becaufe, in his political opinions, he 
is adverfe, as I underftand, to the continuance of 
the war. The principal articles of female drefs, 
for fome time paft; have been muilins and calli- 
coes.* Thefe elegant fabricks of our own looms 
in the eaft, which ferve for the remittance of our 
own revenues, have latcly been imitated at home, 
with improving fuccefs, by the ingenious and en- 
terprifing manufacturers of Manchcfter, Paifley, 
and Glafgow. At the fame time the importa- 


* MUSLINS AND CALLICOES. 


¢ 783 129,297 § 1793 £. 173,050 
2 1789 138,600 7 rry4 4,902 
3 1790 126,267 = © 3795 103,856 
= ne 


i7gt 128,364 1796 272.544 
——————  Increafe to 179t 


£. 522,588 £.654,353 £.131,764 


This table begins with 1788. ‘Fhe net produce of the pres 
ceding year is not in the report’ whence the table is taken. 
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tion from Bengal has kept pace with the exten- 
fion of our own dexterity and induftry ; while the 
fale of our * printed goods, of both kinds, has been 
with equal fteadinefs advanced, by the tafte and 
execution of our defignersandartifts. Our woollens 
and cottons, it is true, are not all for the home mar- 
ket. They do not diftinétly prove what is my pre- 
fent point, our own wealth by our own expence. 
I admit it: we export them in great and growing 
quantitics: and they, who croak themfelves hoarfe 
about the decay of our trade, may put as much of 
this account, as they chufe, to the creditor fide of 
moncy reccived from other countries in payment 
for Britifh fkill and labour. They may fettle the 
items to their own liking, where all goes to demon- 
{trate our riches. I fhall be contented here, with 
whatever they will have the goodnefs to leave me, 


* PRINTED GOODS. 


¢ 1737 £.142,000 § 1793 £. 191,566 

& w88 ~ 154,486 F 1794 190,554 

e 1; 8y 153,202 p 1795 197,416 

> 1790 167,156 1796 230,530 
. bei eS ‘Increafe to 19790 
£,. 616,844 £810,066 £. 193,222 


Ancreafe to 1794 


1790 ie Igl, 489 4 Yrs.to 1791 £ . 666,333 rae 14397338 


Thefe cuties for 1787, are blended with feveral others. The 
proportion of printed goods to other articles for four years, was 
found to be one-fourth. The proportion is here trken. 
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and pafs to another entry, which is lefs ambiguous; 
I mean that of filk.* The manufactory itfelf is a 
forced plant. We have been obliged to guard it 
- from foreign competition by very ftrict prohibitory 
Jaws. What we import, is the raw and prepared 

material, which is worked up in various ways, and 
" worn in varjous fhapes by both fexes. After what 
we have juft feen, you will probably be furprifed 
to learn, that the quantity of filk, imported during 

the war, has becn much greater, than it was pre- 
~ vioufly in peace; and yet we mutt all remember to 
our mortification, that feveral of our filk fhips fella 
prey to citizen admiral Richery. You will hardly 
expect me to go through the tape and thread, and 
all the other finall wares of haberdafhery and mil- 
linery to be gleaned up among our imports. But 
I fhall make one obfervation, and with great fatif- 
faction, refpecting them. ‘They gradually dimi- 
nifh, as our manufactures of the fame defcription 
fpread into their places; while the account of orna- 


* SILK. 


: 1787 £.159.912  & 1793 £. 209,915 
£ 188 123,998 Lf 1794 = - 221,376 
a 1789 «157,730 3745 210,725 
% 1740 212.622 SS 1796 221,007 


Increafe to 1790 


L. 654.162 — {£. 862,955 {£- 208,793 


CS ———— ) increafe to IZ yL 


1792 £-379- 128 4 Yrs.t02791 £-7732378 £- 895577 
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mental articles which our country does not pro- 
duce, and we cannot with it to produce, continucs, 
upon the whole, to rife, in fpite of all the caprices 
of fancy and fafhion. Of this kind are the different 
furs* ufed for muffs, trimmings and linings, which, 
as the chief of the kind, J fhall particularize. You 
will find them below. \ 

The diverfions of the higher claffes form another, 
and the only remaining head of inquiry into their 
expences. I mean thofe diverfions which diftin- 
guifh the country and the town life; which are vi- 
fible and tangible to the ftatefman ;\ which have 
fome publick meafure and ftandard. And here, 
when I look to the report of your committee, I 
for the firft time, perceive a failure. It is clearly 
fo. Whichever way I reckon the four years of 
peace, the old tax on the fports of the field has 


*FURS., 
¢ 1787 ff. 3.463 = 1793 £. 2,829 
f r88 2,957 E1794 3.353 - 
2 31789 oT, 158 = 3795 3,266 
= {790 3.323 Ss 1796 6,133 


Increvfe to 1790 — 


{£,. 10,899 L. 15.586 £. 4,687 


—— Tice ale io 17gt 


3791 os §:731 4 Yrs. to 179: as 13,107 L. 2,439 


nena 


The fkins here {elected from the Cuftom houfe accounts are, 
By? ack Rear, Ordinary Fux, Marten, Mink, Mufquafh, Otter, Ra- 
coon, and Hiolf, 
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certainly proved deficient fince the war. The fame 
money, however, or nearly the fame, has been 
paid to government; though the fame number of 
individuals have not contributed to the payment. 
An additional tax was laid in 1791, and, during 
the war, has produced upwards of 61,000/.; which 
is about 4000/. more than the decreafe of the old 
tax,in one {cheme of comparifon; and about 4o000/. 
lefs, in the other fcheme. I might remark that 
the amount of the new tax, in the feveral ycars of 
the war, by no means bears the proportion, which 
it ought, to the old. There fecms to be fome 
great irregularity, or other, in the receipt: but Ido 
not think it worth while to examine into the argue 
ment. Iam willing to fuppofe, that many, who, 
‘in the idlenefs of peace, made war upon partridges, 
hares, and pheafants, may now carry more noble 
arins again{t the enemies of their country. Our po- 
litical adverfaries may do, what they pleafe, with 
that conceflion. ‘They are welcome to make the 
moft of it. Iam fure ofa very handfome fet-off in 
the other branch of expence; the amufements ofa 
town-life. 

There is much gaiety, and diffipation, and pro- 
fufion, which mutt efcape and difappoint, all the 
arithmetick of political economy. But the theatres 
are a prominent feature. They are eftablifhed 
through every part of the kingdom, at a coft um 
known till our days. There is hardly a provincial 
capital, 


e 
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capital, which does not poffefs, or which does not 
afpire to poffefs, a theatre-royal. Moft of them 
engage, for a fhort time at a vaft price, every actor 
or actrefs of name in the metropolis; a diftinétion, 
which, in the reign of my old friend Garrick, was 
confined to very few. The drefles, the fcenes, 
the decorations of every kind, I am told, are in a 
new ftyle of {plendour, and magnificence; whether 
to the advantage of our dramatick tafte, upon the 
whole, I very much doubt. It is a fhow, anda 
{pectacle, not a play, that is exhibited. This is 
undoubtedly in the genuine manner of the Au- 
guftan age, but in a manner, which was cenfured 
by one of the beft poets and criticks of that or any 
age: 


——migravit ab aure voluptas 
Omnis ad incertos oculos, & guadia vana: 
Quatuor aut plures aulaa premuntur in horas, 
Dum fugiunt equitam turme, pedituinque caterva@.— 


J muft interrupt the paffage, moft fervently to de-_ 
precate and abominate the fequel, 


Mox trahitur manibus regum fortuna retortis. 


T hope, that no French fraternization, which the 
relations of peace and amity with fyftcmatifed re- 
gicide, would affuredly, fooner or later, draw after 
them, even if it fhould overturn our happy confti- 
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tution itfelf, could fo chatize the hearts of Englith- 
meri, as to make them delight in reprefentations 
and proceflions, which have no other merit than 
that of degrading and infulting the name of roy- 
alty. But good tafte, manners, morals, religion, 
- all fly, wherever the principles of Jacobinifm enter: 

and we have no fafety againft them but in arms. 
The proprietors, whether in this they follow or 
lead what is called the town, to furnifh out thefe 
gaudy and pompots entertainments, mutt collect 
fo much more from the publick. It was but juft 
before the breaking out of hoftilitics, that they 
levied for themfelvcs the vcry tax, which, at the 
- clofe of the American war, they reprefented to lord 
North, a§ certain ruin to their affairs to demand 
for the ftate. The example has fince been imitated 
hy the managers of our Italian opera. Once during 
the war, if not twice (I would not willingly mif- 
tate any thing, but Iam not very accurate on 
thefe fubjects) they have raifed the price of their 
fubfcription. Yet 1 have never heard, that any 
lafling diffatisfaction has been manifefted, or that 
their houfes have been unufually and conftantly 
thin. On thecontrary, all the three theatres have 
been repeatedly altered, and refitted, and enlarged, 
to make them capacious of the crowds, that nightly 
fiocle to them; and_one of thofe huge and lofty 
piles, which lifts its broad fhoulders in giezantick 
Pride, almoft cmulcus of the temples of God, has 
: been 
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been reared from the foundation: at a charge of 
more than fourfcore thoufand pounds, and yet re- 
mains anaked, rough, unfightly heap. 

I am afraid, my dear fir, that I have tired you 
with thefe dull, though important details. But we 
are upon a fubject, which, like fome of a higher na- 
ture, refufcs ornament, and is contented with cone 
veying in{truction. I know, too, the obftinacy of 

unbelief, in thofe perverted minds, which have no 
- delight, but in contemplating the fuppofed diftrefs, 
and predicting the immediate ruin, of their coun- 
try, hefc birds of evil prefage, at all times, have 
grated our ears with their melancholy fong; and 
by fome ftrange fatality or other, it has generally 
happened, that they have poured forth their loudeft 
and deepeft lamentations, at the periods of our 
moft abundant profperity. Very early in my pub- | 
lick life, I had occafion to make myfelf a little ac- 
quainted with their natural hiftory. My firft po- 
litical tract in the collection, which a friend has 
made of my publications, is an anfwer to.a very 
gloomy picture of the ftate of the nation, which 
was thought to have been drawn by a ftatefman of 
fome eminence in his time. That was no more 
than the common fpleen of difappointed ambition : 
in the prefent day, I fear, that too many are ac- 
tuated by a more malignant and dangcrous fpirit, 
They hope, by depreffing our minds with a defpair 
of our means and refources, to drive us, trembling 
and unrefifting, into the toils of our encmies, with 
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whom, from the bezinning of the revolution in 
France, they have ever moved in {trict concert and 
co-operation. If with the report of your finance 
committee in their hands, they can {till affect to 
defpond, and ean {till fucceed, as they do, in fpread- 
ing the contagion of their pretended fears, among 
well-difpofed, though weak men; there is no way 
of counteracting them, but by fixing them down 
to particulars. Nor muft we forget, that they are 
unwearied agitators, bold affertors, dexterous fo- 
phifters. Proof muft be accumulated upon proof, 
to filence them. With this view I fhall now di- 
‘rect our attention to fome other ftriking and un- 
erring indications of our flourifhing condition; and 
they will, in general, be derived from other fources, 
but equally authentick ; from other reports and 
proceedings of both houfes of parliament, all which 
unite with wonderful force of confent in the fame 
general refult. Hitherto we have feen the fuper- 
fluity of our capital difcovering itfelf only in pro- 
curmg fuperfluous accommodation and enjoyment, 
in our houfes, in our furniture, in our eftablifh- 
ments, in our eating and drinking, our clothing, 
and our publick diverfions: we fhall now fee it 
more beneficially employed in improving our terri- 
tory it{clf: we fhall fee part of our prefent opu- 
lence, with provident care, put out to ufury for 
pofterity. | 

To what ultimate extent, it may be wife or 


practicable, to pufh inclofurcs of common and 
walte 
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wafte lands, may be a queftion of doubt, in fome 
points of view: but no perfon thinks them already 
carried to excefs; and the relative magnitude of 
the fums, laid out upon them, gives us a ftandard 
of eftimating the comparative fituation of the land- 
ed intereft. Your houfe, this feflion, appointed a 
committee on wafte lands, and they have made a 
report by their chairman, an honourable baronet, 
for whom the minifter the other day, (with very 
good intentions, I believe, but with little real profit 
to the publick) thought fit to erect a board of agri- 
culture. The account, as it ftands there, appears 
fufficiently favourable. The greateft number of 
inclofing bills, pafled in any one year of the laft 
peace, does not equal the {malleft annual number: 
in the war; and thofe of the laft year exceed, by 
more than one half, the higheft year of peace. But 
_ what was my furprife, on looking into the late re- 
port of the fecret committee of the lords, to find 
a lift of thefe bills during the war, differing in 
every year, and * larger on the whole, by nearly 


* Report of the Lords’ Committee of Secrecy, ordered to be 
printed, 28th April 1797, Appendix 44. 
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one third! I have checked this account by the fta- 
fute-book, and find it to be correct: What new 
brilliancy then does it throw over the profpect, 
bright as it was before! The number during the 
faft four years, has more than doubled that af the 
four years immediately preceding; it has furpafied 
the five years of peace, beyond which the lords 
committees have not gone; it has even furpafled 
(I have verified the fact) the whole ten years of 
peace. cannot ftop here. I cannot advance a 
fingle ftep in this inquiry, without being obliged 
fo caft my eyes back to the period when I firft 
knéw the country. Thefe bills, which had begun 
in the reign of queen Anne, had pafled every year 
in greater or lefs numbers from the year1723; yet 
in all that {pace of time, they had not reached the 
amount of any two years during the prefent war; 
and though foon after that time they rapidly in- 
creafed, ftill at the acceflion of his prefent majelty, 
they were far fhort of the number paffed in the 
four years of hoftilities. 

In my firft letter I mentioned tle ftate of our in- 
Jand navigation, neglectcd as it had been from the 
reion of king William to the time of my obferva- 
tion. It was not till the prefent reign, that the. 
duke of Bridgewater’s canal firft excited a fpirit of 
fpéculation and adventure in this way. This fpirit 
fhewed itfelf, but neceflarily made no great pro- 
grefs, in the American war. . When peace was re- 
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ftored, it began of courfe to work with more fen- 
fible effect ; yet in ten years from that event, the 
bills pafled on that fubject were not fo many as 
from the year 1793 to the prefent feflion of par- 
giament. From what I can trace on the ftatute- 
book, 1 am confident that all the capital expended 
in thefe projects during the peace, bore no degree 
of proportion, (I doubt on very grave confideration 
whether all that was evcr fo expended. was equal) 
to the money which has been raifed for the fame 
purpofes, fince the war.* 1 know, that in the laf 
four years of peace, when they rofe regularly, and 
rapidly, the fums fpecified in the acts were not near 
one-third of the fubfequent amount. In the laf 
feffion of parliament, the grand junction company, 
ag it is called, having funk half a million, (of which 
I feel the good effects at my own door) applied to 
your houfe, for permiflion to fubfcribe half as much 
more among themfelves. This grand junGion is 
an inofculation of the grand trunk: and in the 


*NAVIGATION AND CANAL BILLS, 
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prefent feffion, the latter company has obtained. 
the authority of parliament, to float two hundred 
acres of land, for the purpofe of forming a refer- 
voir, thirty feet deep, two hundred yards wide at 
the head, and two miles in length; a lake whichy 
may almoft vie with that which once fed the now 
obliterated canal of Languedock. 

The prefent war is, above all others, (of which 
we have heard or read) a war againft landed pro- 
perty. That defcription of property is in its nature 
the firm bafe of every ftable government; and has 
been fo confidered, by all the wifeft writers of the 
old philofophy, from the time of the Stagyrite, who 
obferves that.the agricultural clafs of all others is 
the leaft inclined to fedition. We find it to have 
been fo regarded, in the pra¢tical politicks of an- 
_ tiquity,where they are brought more directly home 
to our underftandings and bofoms in the hiftory of 
Rome, and above all, in the writings of Cicero. 
‘The country tribes were always thought more re- 
{pectable, than thofe of the city. And if in our 
own hiftory, there is any one circumftance towhich, 
under God, are to be attributed the fteady refift- 
_ ance, the fortunate iffue, and fober fettlement, of 
all our ftrugeles for liberty, it is, that whtile the 
landed intereft, inftead of forming a feparate body, 
as in other countries, has, at all times, been in clofe 
conne¢tion and union with the other great interefts 
of the country, it has been fpontaneoufly allowed 

to 
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to lead and direct, and moderate all the reft. I 
cannot, therefore, but fee with fingular gratifica- 
tion, that during a war which has been eminently 
made for the deftruction of the landed proprietors, 
as well as of priefts and kings, as much has been 
done, by publick works, for the permanent benefit 
of their ftake in this country, as in all the reft of 
the current century, which now touches to its 
clofe. Perhaps, after this, it may not be neceflary 
to refer to private obfervation; but Iam fatisfied, 
that in general, the rents of lands have been confi- 
derably increafed: they are increafed very confi- 
derably indeed, if ] may draw any conclufion from 
my own little property of that kind. Iam not 
ignorant, however, where our publick burdens are 
moft galling. But all of this clafs will confider, 
who they are that are principally menaced; how 
little the men of their defcription in other coun- 
tries, where this revolutionary fury has but touch-— 
ed, have been found equal to their own protection; 
how tardy, and unprovided, and full of anguifh 
is their flight, chained down as they are by every 
tie to the foil; how helplefs they are, above all 
ether men, in exile, in poverty, in-need, in all the 
varieties of wretchednefs ; and then let them well 
weigh, what are the burdens, to which they ought 
not to fubmit for their own falvation. 

Many of the autHorities, which I have already 
adduced, or to which I have referred, may convey 
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a competent notion of fome of our principal manu- 
factures.' Their general ftate will be clear from 
that of ourexternalandinternalcommerce, through 
which they circulate, and of which they are at once, 
the caufe and effect. But the communication of 
the feveral parts of the kingdom with each other, 
and with foreign countries, has always been regard- 
ed as one of the moft certain tefts to evince the 
profperous or adverfe ftate of our trade in all its 
branches. Recourfe has ufually been had to the 
revenue of the poft office with this view. . I fhall 
include the product of the tax which was laid in 
_ the laft war, and which will make the evidence 
more conclufive, if it fhall afford the fame infe- 
rence:—TI allude to the poft-horfe duty, which 
Shews the perfonal intercourfe within the kingdom 
as the pott-ofticc fhews the intercourfe by letters, 
both within and without. The firft of thefe fland- 
ards, then, exhibits an increafe, according to my 
former {ichemes of comparifon, from an eleventh to 
atwetnticth part of the * whole duty. The poft- 
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office, gives ftill lefs confolation to thofe who are | 
miferable, in proportion as the country feels no mi- 
fery. From the commencement of the war, to the 
month of April, 1796, the grofs precuce had in- 
creafed by nearly one fixth of the whole fum, 
_ which the ftate now derives from that fund. I 
find that the year ending sth of April, 1793, gave 
£,.627,592, and the year ending at the fame quarter 
1796, £.750,637, after a fair deduction having 
been made for the alteration (which, you know, 
on grounds of policy I never approved) in your 
privilege of franking. I have feen no formal do- 
cument fubfequent to that period, but I have been 
credibly informed, there is very good ground to 
_ believe, that the revenue of the * poft-office ftill 
continues 
* The above account is taken from a paper which was ordered 

by the Houfe of Commons to be printed, 8th December, 1796. 

From the grofs produce of the year ending sth April, 1796, there 

has been deducted in that ftatement the fum of. £. 36,666, in 
confequence of the regulation on franking, which took place on 

the sth May, 1795, and was computed at £. 40,e00 perann. To 
fhew an equal number of years, both of peace and war, the ac- 
counts of two preceding years are-given in the following table, 

from a Report made fince Mr. Burke’s death by a Committee of 
the Houfe of Commons appointed to confider the claims of Mr. 

Palmer, the late Comptroller General ;_ and for ftill greater fatis- 

‘ faction, the number of letters, inwards and outwards, have been 

added, except for the year 1790-1791. The letter-book for that 

vear is nat to be found. 
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continues to be regularly and largely upon the 
rife. - 

What is the true inference to be drawn from the 
annual number of bankruptcies, has been the occa 
fion of much difpute. On one fide, it has been 
confidently urged as a fure fymptom of a decaying 
trade: on the other fide, it has been infifted, that 
it is a circumftance attendant upon a thriving 
trade; for that the greater is the whole quantity 
of trade, the greater of courfe muft be the pofitive 
number of failures, while the aggregate fuccefs is 
fill in the fame proportion. In truth, the increafe 
of the number, may arife from either of thofe 
caufes. But all muft agree in one conclufion, 
that, if the number diminifhes, and at the fame 
time, every other fort of evidence tends to fhew an 
augmentation of trade, there can be no better in- 
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From the lait mentioned Report it appears that the accounts 
have not been completely and authentically made up, for the 
years ending sth April, 1796 and 1797, but on the Receiver- 
General’s book there is an increafe of the latter year over the 
former, equal to fomething more than § per cent. 
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dication. We have already had very ample meang 
of gathering, that the year 1796 was a very favour, 
able year of trade, and in that year the number of 
bankruptcies was at leait one fitth below the ufual 
average. J take this from * the declaration of the 
Jord chancellor in the houfe of lords. He profeff- 
ed to {peak from the records of chancery ; and‘he 
added another very ftriking fact, that on the pro- 
perty actually paid into his court (a very {mall 
part, indeed, of the whole property of the king- | 
dom) there had accrued in that year a net furplus 
of eight hundred thoufand pounds, which was fo 
much new capital. 

But the real fituation of our trade, during the 
whole of this war, deferves more minute inveftiga- 
tion. I fhall begin with that, which, though the 
leaft in confequence, makes perhaps the moft im-_ 
preflion on our fenfes, becaufe it meets our eyes 
in our daily walks;—I mean our retail trade. The | 
exuberant difplay of wealth in our fhops was the 
fight, which moft amazed a learned foreigner of 
diftinction, who lately refided among us: his ex- 
preflion, [ remember, was, that “ they feemed to be 
“ burfting with opulence into the ftreets.” The do- 
cuments, which throw light on this fubject, are not - 


* In a debate, 30th December, 1796, on the return of Lord 
Malmefbury.—See Woodfa!l’s Parliamentary Debates, voi. xiii. 
page 591. 
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many; but they all meet in the fame point: all 
concur in exhibiting an increafe. The moft ma- 
terial arethe general licences * which the law re- 
quires to be taken out by all dealers in excifeable 
commodities. Thefe feem to be fubjec to con- 
fiderable flu€tuations. They have not been fo low 
in any year of the war, as in the years 1788 and 
1789, nor ever fo high in peace, as in the firft year 
ofthe war. I fhould next ftate the licences to deal- 
ers in fpirits and wine, but the change in them 
which took place in 1789 would give an unfair ad- 
vantage to my argument. I fhall therefore con- 
tent myfelf with remarking, that from the date of 
that change the {pirit licences kept nearly the fame 
‘level till the ftoppage of the diftilleries in 1795. 
If they. dropped a little, and it was but little, the 
-wine licences during the fame time, more than 
_countervailed that lofs to the revenue; and it is re- 
-markable with regard to the latter, that in the year 
.1796, which was the loweft in the excife duties on 
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wine itfelf, as well as in the quantity imported, 
more dealers in wine appear to have been licenfed, 
than in any former year, excepting the firft year 
of the war. This fact may raife fome doubt, whe- 
ther the confumption has been leffened fo much as, 
I believe, is commonly imagined. The only other 
retail-traders, whom I found fo entered as to admit 
of being felected, are tea-dealers, and fellers of 
gold and filver plate; both of whom feem to have 
multiplied very much in proportion to their aggre- 
gate number.* I have kept apart ome fet of licenfed 
fellers, becaufe I am aware, that our antagonifts 
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may be inclined to triumph a little, when I name 
auctioneers and auctions. They may be difpofed to 
confider it as afort of trade, which thrives by the 
diftrefs of others. But if they will look at it a lit- 
tle more attentively, they will find their gloomy 
comfort vanifh, The publick income from thefe 
licences, has rifen with very great regularity, 
through a feries of years, which all muft admit to 
have been years of profperity. It is remarkable 
too, that in the year 1793, which was the great 
year of bankruptctes, thefe * duties on auctioneers 
and auctions, fell below the mark of 1791; and 
m 1796, which year had one fifth lefs than the ac. 
cuftomed average of bankruptcies, they mounted 
at once beyond all former examples. In conclud- 
ing this general hcad, will you permit me, my dear 
Sir, to bring to your notice an humble, but induf; 
trious and laborious fet of chapmen, againft whom 
the vengeance of your houfe has fometimes been 
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levelled, with what policy I need not ftay to in- 
quire, as they have efcaped without much injury. 
* The hawkers and pedlers, I am affured, are ftill 
doing well, though from fome new arrangements 
refpecting them made in 1789, it would be diff- 
cult to trace their proceedings in any fatisfactory 
manner, 2g 

When fuch is the vigour of our traffick in its 
minuteft ramifications, we may be perfuaded that 
the root and the trunk are found. When we 
fee the life-blood of the ftate circulate fo freely 
through the capillary veflels of the fyftem, we 
{carcely need inquire, if the heart performs its func- 
tions aright. But let us approach it; let us lay it 
bare, and watch the fyftole and diaftole, as it now 
yeceives, and now pours forth the vital {ftream 


* Since Mr. Burke’s death, a fourth Report of the Committee 
of Finance has made its appearancé. An account is there given 
from the Stamp-oflice of the grofs produce of duties on Hawkers 
and Pedlers for four years of peace and four of war. It is there- 
fore added in the manner of the other tables. 
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through all the members. The port of London 
has always fupplied the main evidence of the ftate 
of our commerce. I know, that amidft all the 
difficulties and embarraffments of the year 1793, 
from caufes unconnected with, and prior to the 
war, the tonnage of fhips in the Thames actually 
rofe. But I fhall not go through a detail of of- 
ficial papers on this point. There is evidence 
which has appeared this very feffion before your 
houfe, infinitely more forcible and impreffive to 
my apprehenfion, than all the journals and ledgers 
of all the infpectors general from the days of Da. 
venant. It is fuch as cannot carry with it any fort 
of fallacy. It comes, not from one fet, but from 
‘many oppofite fets of witneffes, who all agree in 
‘nothing elfe; witnefles of the graveft and moft un- 
exceptionablccharactcr,and who confirm what they 
‘fay, in the fureft manner, by their conduct. . Two 
differcnt bills have been brought in for improving 
the port of London.: | have it from very good in- 
telligence, that when the projcét was firt fuggefted 
from neceffity, there were no Iefs than cight dif- 
ferent plans, fupported by cight different bodies of 
fubfcribers. ‘Vhe coft of the leaft was eftimated at 
two hundred thoufand pounds, and of the moft 
extenfive, at twelve hundred thoufand. The two, 
between which the contcft now lies, fubftantially 
agrec (as all the others muft have done) in the mo- 
tives and reafons of the preamble: but IT fhall con- 
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fine + myfele to that bill which is propofed on the 
part of the mayor, aldermen, and common council, 
. becaufe I regard them as the beft authority, and 
their language in itfelf is fuller and more precife. | 
I certainly fee them complain of the “ great delays, 
“ accidents, damages, loffes,and extraordinary ex- 
 pences, which are almoft continually fuftained, 
*to the hindrance and difcouragement of com- 
‘¢ merce, and the preat injury of the publick reve-_ 
*< nue.”? But what are the caufes towhich they attri-. 
bute their complaints? The firft is, “ THaT FRom 
.* THE VERY GREAT anp PROGRESSIVE IN- 
“CREASE or tHe NUMBER anv SIZE or 
_ S* SHIPS AND OTHER VESSELS TRADING TO THE 
“ pORT OF LONDON; the river Thames is, in ge- 
** neral, fo much crowded, that the navigation of a 
“ confiderable part of the river is rendered tedious 
<* and dangerous; and there is much want of room 
“* for the fafe and convenient mooring of veffels, 
** and conftant accefs tothem.” The fecond is of 
the fame nature. It is the want of regulations and 
arrangements, never before found neceflary, for ex- 
pedition and facility. The third is of another kind, 
but to the fame effect; “ that the legal quays are too 
‘© confined, and there is not fufficient accommoda- — 
“* tion for the landing and fhipping of cargoes.” 
‘And the fourth and laft is ftill different ; they de- 
{cribe ‘ the avenues to the legal quays,” (which 
dittle more than a century fince, ute. great fire of 
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London opened and dilated beyond the meafure of 
our then circumftances) to be now ‘“ much too 
narrow and incommodious, for the great con- 
¢* courfe of carts and other carriages ufually pafling 
“¢ and repafling there.” ‘Thus, our trade has grown 
too big for the ancient limits of art and nature. 
Our ftreets, our lanes, our fhores, the river itfelf, 
which has fo long been our pride, are impeded, 
and, obftrnéted, and choaked up by our riches. 
They are like our fhops, “ burfting with opulence.” 
To thefe misfortunes, to thefe diftreffes and griev- 
ances alone, we are told it is to be imputed, that ftill 
more of our capital has not been pufhed into the 
channel of our commerce, to roll back in its reflux 
fill more abundant capital,and fructify the national 
treafury in itscourfe. Indeed, my dear fir, when I 
have before my cycs this confentient tefttmony of 
the corporation of the city of London, the Weft 
India merchants, and all the other merchants. who 
promotcd the other plans, ftrugsling and contend- 
ing which of them fhall be permitted to lay out 
their money in confonange with their teftimony; I 
cannot turn afide to examine what one or two vio-~ 
lent petitions, tamultuoufly voted by real or pre- 
tended liveryinen of London, may have faid of the 
utter deftruction and annihilation of trade. 

This opens a fubject, on which every true lover 
of his country, and at this crifis, every friend to the 
libertics of Eysppe, and of focial order in every 
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country, muft dwell and expatiate with delight. 
mean to wind up all my proofs of our aftonifhing 
and almoft incredible profperity, with the valuable 
information given to the fecret committee of thie 
Lords by the infpector-general. And here Iam 
happy that I can adminifter an antidote to all de- 
{pondence, from the fame difpenfary from which 
the firft dofe of poifon was fuppofed to have come. 
The report of that committee is generally believed 
to have derived much benefit from the labours 
of the fame noble Lord, who was faid, as the au- | 
thor of the pamphlet in 1795, to have Jed the 
“way in teaching us to place all our hope on that 
very experiment, which he afterwards declared in 
his place to have been from the beginning utterly 
without hope. We have now his authority to fay, 
that as far as our refources were concerned, the ex- 
periment was equally without neceflity. 

“¢ It appears,” as the Committce has very jufily 
and fatisfactorily obferved, “ by the accounts of 
* the value of the imports and exports for the Jaft 
“twenty years, produced by Mr. Irving, that the de- 
“ mand for cafh to be fet abroad” (which by the 
way, including the loan to the emperor, was nearly 
one third lefs fent to the continent of Europe than 
in the feven years war) “ was greatly compenfated 
* by a very large balance of commerce in favour of 
*“ this kingdom; greater than was evcr known in 
“any preceding period, ‘Tlie valuc of utc exports 
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“< of the laft year amounted, according to the va 
“Juation on which the accounts of the infpector 
“¢ general are founded, to 30,424,184/.; which is 
“ more than double what it was in any year of the 
© American war, and one third more than it was 
““ on an average during the laft peace, previous to 
“ the year 1792; and though the value of the im- 
“¢ ports to this country has, during the fame peace, 
“‘ oreatly increafed, the excefs of the value of the 
“ exports above that of the imports, which confti- 
“* tutes the balance of trade, has augmented even 
‘in a greater proportion.” Thefe obfervations 
might perhaps be branched out into other points of 
view, but I fhall leave them to your own aétive and 
ingenious mind. There is another and {tilt more 
important light in which the infpector general’s in- 
formation may be feen; and that is, as affording a 
comparifon of fome circumitances in this war, with 
. the commercial hiftory of all our other wars in the 
prefent century. 

In all former’ hoftilities, our exports gradually 
declined in value, and then (with one fingle ex- 
ception) afcended again, till they reached and paffed 
the level of the preceding peace. But this was a 
work of time,fometimes more, fometimes lefs flow. 
In queen Anne’s war, which began in 1702, it 
was an interval of ten years, before this was ef- 
fected. Nine years only were neceffary in the war 
of 1739, for the fame operation. ‘The feven years 

war 
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war faw the period much fhortened: hoftifities be- 
gan in 1755, and in 1758, the fourth year of the 
war, the exports mounted above the peace-mark. 
‘There was, however,a diftinguifhing feature of that 
war, that our tonnage, to the very laft_ moment,- 
was in a ftate of great depreflion, while our com- 
merce was chiefly carried on by foreign veffels. 
The American war was darkened with fingular. and 
peculiar adverfity. Our exports never came near. 
to thcir peaceful elevation, and our tonnage con- 
tinued with very little fluctuation, to fubfide lower 
and lower.* On the other hand, the prefent war, 
with regard to our commerce, has the white mark 
of as fingular felicity. If from internal caufes, as 
well as the confequence of hoftilities, the tide 
ebbed in 1793, it rufhed back again with a bore in 
the following year; and from that time has con- - 
tinued to fwell, and run, every fucceflive year, 
higher and higher into all our ports. The value 
of our exports laft year above the year 1792 (the 
mere increafe of our commerce during the war) 
is equal to the average value of all the exports 

during the wars of Wiiliam and Anne. 

It has been already pointed oft, that our imports 
have not kept pace with our exports; of courfe, 


* This account isextracted from different parts of Mr. Chal- 
mers’ eftimate. It is but juft to mention, that in Mr. Chalmers’ 
eftimate, the fums are uniformly lower than thofe of the {ame 


— year in Mr. Irving’s account. 
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on the face of the account, the balance of trade, 
both pofitively and comparatively confidered, muft 
have been much more than ever in our favour. In 
that early little tract of mine, to which I have 
already more than once referred, I made many ob- 
fervations on the ufual method of computing that 
balance, as well as the ufual objection to it, that the 
entries at thé Cuftom-houfe were not always true. 
As you probably remember them I fhall not repeat 
them here. On the one hand, Iam not furprifed 
that the fame trite objection is perpetually renewed 
by the detractors of our national afluence; and on 
the other hand I am gratified in perceiving, that the 
balance of trade fcems to be now computed in a 
- manner much clearer, than it ufed to be, from thofe 
errours which I formerly noticed. The infpector- 
general appears to have made his eftimate with 
every poflible guard and caution. His opinion is 
entitled to the greateft refpect. It was in fub- 
flance (I fhall again ufe the words of the Re- 
port, as much better than my own) “ That the 
“ true balance of our trade, amounted, on a mes 
“* dium of the four years preceding January 1796, 
*“ to upwards of 6,500,000/. per annum, exclufive 
“ of the profits arifing from our Eaft and Weft 
*< India trade, which he eftimates at upwards of 
“© 4,000,coo/. per annum; exclufive of the profits 
* derived from our fifherics.”” So that including 
the fifherics, and making a moderate allowance for 

the 
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the exceedings, which Mr. Irving himfelf fuppofes, 
beyond his calculation; without reckoning, what 
the publick creditors themfelves pay to themfelves, 
and without taking one fhilling from the ftock of 
the landed intercft; our colonies, our oriental pof- 
feflions, our {kill and induftry, our commerce, and 
navigation, at the commencement of this year, were 
pouring a new annual capital into the kingdom; 
hardly half a million fhort of the whole intereft of 
that tremendous debt, from which we are taught 
to fhrink in difmay, as from an overwhelming and 
intolerable oppreflion. 

If then the real ftate of this nation is fuch as I 
have defcribed, and [ am only apprehenfive, that 
you may think, I have taken too much pains to 
exclude all doubt on this queftion; if no clafs is 
leffened 1n its numbers, or in its ftock, or‘in its 
conveniencies, or even its luxuries; if they build as 
many habitations, and as elegant and as commo- 
dious as ever, and furnifh them with every charge- 
able decoration, and every prodigality of ingenious 
invention, that can be thought of by thofe who 
even encumber thcir neceflities with fuperfluous ac- 


commodation; if they are as numeroully attended; *- 


if their equipages are as fplendid; if they regale at 
table with as much or more variety of plenty than 
ever; if they are clad in as expenfive and change- 
fula diverfity according to their taftes and modes; 
af they are not deterred from the pleafurcs of the 
Vou. VII, - Ee field 
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field by the charges, which go-:ernment has wifely 
turned from the culture to the fports of the field; 
if the theatres arc as rich and as well filled and 
greater, and at a higher price than ever; (and, 
what is more important than all) if it is plain from 
the treafures which are fpread over the foil, or 
confided to the winds and the feas, that there are 
as many who are indulgent to their propenfities of 
parfimony, as others to thcir voluptuous defires, 
and that the pecuniary capital grows inftead of 
diminifhing ; on what ground are we authorized 
to fay, that a nation, gamboling in an ocean of 
fuperfluity, is undone by want? With what face 
can we pretend, that they who have rot denied 
any one gratification to any one appctite, have a 
right to plead poverty m order to famifh their vir- 
tues, and to put thcir duties on fhort allowance? 
That they are to take the law from an imperious 
enemy, and can contribute no longer to the ho- 
nour of their king, to the fupport of the independ- 
ence of their country, to the falvation of that Eu- 
rope, Which, if it falls, muft crufh them with its 
gigantick ruins? How can they affect to fweat, 
and ftagger, and groan under their burthens, to 
whom the mines of Newfoundland, richer than 
thofe of Mexico and Peru, are now thrown in as a 
make-weight in the fcale of their exorbitant opu- 
lence? What excufe can they have to faint, and 
creep, and cringe, and proftrate themfelves at the 
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-footftool of ambition and crime, who, during a fhort 
though violent flruggle, which they have never 
fupported with the energy of men, have amafled 
more to their annual accumulation, than all the 
well-hufbanded capital, that enabled their ancef- 
tors, by long, and doubtful, and obftinate conflicts, 
to defend, and liberate, and vindicate the civilifed 
world? But Ido not accufe the people of Eng- 
land. Asto the great majority of the nation, they 
‘have done whatever in their feveral ranks, and con- 
ditions, and defcriptions, was required of them by 
their relative fituations in fociety; and from thofe 
the great mafs of mankind cannot depart, without 
_ the fubverfion of all publick order. They look up 
to that government, which they obey that they 
may be protected. They afk to be led and di- 
rected by thofe rulers, whom Providence and the 
laws of their country have fet over them,and under 
their guidance to walk in the ways of fafety and 
‘ honour. They have again dclegated the greateft 
truft, which they have to beftow, to thofe faithful 
reprefentatives who made their true voice heard 
againft the difturbers and deftroyers of Europe. 
They fuffered, with unapproving acquiefcence, foli- 
citations, which they had in no fhape defired, to an 
unjuft and ufurping power, whom thcy had never 
provoked, and whofe hoftile menaces they did not 
dread. When the exigencies of the publick fer- 
vice could only be met by their voluntary zeal, 
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they ftarted forth with an ardour, which outftrip- 
ped the wifhes of thofe, who had injured them by 
doubting, whether it might not be neceflary to have 
recourfeto compulfion. They have, in all things, 
repofed an enduring, but not an unreflecting con- 
fidence. That confidence demands a full return ; 
and fixes a refponfibility on the minifters entire 
and undivided. The people ftands acquitted, if the 
war is not carried on in a manner fuited to its ob- 
jects. Ifthe publick honour is tarnifhed; if the 
publick fafety fuffers any detriment; the minifters, 
not the people, are to anfwer it, and they alone. 
Its armies, its navies, are given to them without 
ftint or reftriction. Its treafures are poured out at 
their feet. Its conftancy is ready to fecond all their 
cfforts. They are not to fear a refponfibility for 
acts of manly adventure. The refponfibility which 
they are to dread, is, left they fhould fhew them- 
{elves unequal to the expectation of a brave people. 
The more doubtful may be the conftitutional and 
ceconomical queftions, upon which they have re- 
ceived fo marked a fupport, the more loudly they 
are called upor to fupport this great war, for the 
fuccefs of which their country is willing to fuper- 
fede confiderations of no flight importance. Where 
I fpeak of refponfibility, Ido not mean to exclude 
that {pecies of it, which the legal powers of the 
country have a right finally to exact from thofe 
who abufe a publick truft; but high as this is, 

there 
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there is a refponfibility which attaches on them, 
from which the whole legitimate power of this 
kingdom cannot abfolve them; there is a refpon- 
fibility to conf{cience and to glory; a refponfibi- 
lity to the exifting world, and to that pofterity, 
which men of their eminence cannot avoid for 
glory or for fhame; a refponfibility to a tribunal, 
at which, not only minifters, but kings and parlia- 
ments, but even nations themfelves, muft one day 
anfwer. 
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